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SOMMER & ADAMS EQUIPMENT 


If equipment designed by Sommer & Adams is contributing definitely to a great step- 
up in war production, the reason is because it is, first of all, precision equipment. There 
is no speed without precision. There isno output apart from precision... The machines 
shown above are helping Industry now to make and break records month after month. 
The machines shown below belong to the ways of peace. One factor is common to both 
groups: all are precision machines. If youhave special requirements on the side of precision 
which 20 years of careful design and construction may be able to fill, command us. 
* * * 


Ask for the facts on the Cleveland No. 1 Vertical 
Milling Machine—a real production aid. 


S511 ELCLID AVENLE CLEVELAND, 








mH ™ SOMMER & ADAMS Gas 


OHIO 


























MILITARY 


OF ALL 


Combat Tanks ... Armored Cars 
Scout Cars ... Reconnaissance Cars 
Officers Cars ... Ambulances 
Mobile Machine Shops 

Artillery Tractors for Guns of All Sizes 


High Speed Track Laying 
Artillery Tractors 


Captive Balloon Winches 
Air Field Service Tractors 
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VEHICLES 


TYPES 


Airplane Crash Trucks 
. .. Fire Equipment 


Airplane Wrecking Trucks 

Mobile Aircraft Machine Shops 
Mobile Oxygen Generator Units 
Mobile Water Purification Units 


Air Field Rotary 
Snow Removal Equipment 


Air Fieid Fuel Servicing Trucks 


We are Specialists in the Design and Production of Military Transportation Equipment 


MARMON-HERRINGTON CO., INC. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL-WHEEL-DRIVE VEHICLES AND HIGH SPEED TRACK LAYING VEHICLES 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


INDIANA, U.S. A. 


Purveyors to U. S. Marine Corps, U. S. Navy. U. S. Army and Many Foreign Governments 





















The question properly before America 
today is not who is doing what to help 
win the war, but how faithfully and well 
each person and plant is executing its 
appointed job. There is no single wartime 
assignment, for example, where any one 
of Fisher’s varied crafts is doing more 
important work than any other. What 
really counts is the wide range of jobs 
on which all our skills find application 
together — from the building of such 


heavy armament as bombers, anti-aircraft 








guns, tanks and naval ordnance to the 
production of such precision items as 
aircraft instruments and machine tools. 
The aim is to perform each task on 
schedule and with credit to Fisher’s 
name for craftsmanship, to the end that 
America shall be armed with better 
weapons in greater quantities than our 


enemies can hope to match. 





PROUDLY FISHER FLIES THE “E” FOR EXCELLENCE— 
highest service award in the Navy. Fisher, the rirst in the automotive 
industry to receive this coveted emblem for its ahead-of-schedule 


production, is also the First in the industry to fly the burgee with a 
. star for continued excellence of production. 
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. There’s nothing like FRE NC H’S 


for making the boys feel at home! 


Here’s a mustard the boys in 









your outfit will go for in a big 
way. It’s French’s—the kind 
they used to get at home! 


GEE, IT’S FRENCH’S!— 
THE SAME KIND I 
ALWAYS GET AT HOME. 





Blended of choice vinegar, 
spices and mustard seed, 
French’s Mustard is different 
—smoother, creamier! 








| FRENCH’S MUSTARD |. 


And here’s French’s Worces- 








: +. 99 : THIS WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
ily favorite” that will make IS PREMEN’S, TOO! BOY, THESE 


tershire Sauce—another ‘‘fam- S 
your gang feel at home! This 7 J QUARTERMASTERS SURE KNOW 
\ 


famous sauce is blended from THEIR STUFF! 





carefully selected ingredients, 


aged and mellowed . . . Treat 
your boys to the best! They’ll =| 


like the rich, racy flavor of 





French’s Worcestershire Sauce. 








ae 4 _ ‘FRENCH’S 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
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... to have this opportunity 
of saluting the officers and 


men of the 


.9. MARINE CORPS 


upon the 


7 ANNIVERSARY 


of the founding of the Corps 





TWENTIETH CENTURY-FOX 
FILM CORPORATION 
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| Never before ina hie 


world a pen iles his! 





Perfect for men in the Service . 

point starts on the split second . 
pocket-level Military Clip is designed to con- 
form to Service regulations and prevent loss 


. “torpedo” 
original 


© Reports to write . . . or a letter home—there’s 
a new thrill in handling the Parker “51”. It’s a 
wholly new kind of writing instrument. Hand- 
some to look at . . . responsive as your forefinger. 
Writes with amazing ease. Then supreme magic— 
you need no blotter! The “51” pen uses new-type 
Parker “51” Ink that dries as you write! Yet it 
can also handle any ink to perfection. See and 
try the remarkable Parker “51” with “51” Ink 


COPR. 1942, THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 


at post exchanges, ships’ stores, or shops in town. 
Prices are $12.50 and $15.00. Famous Parker 
Vacumatic Pens at $5.00 and $8.75. 


GUARANTEED BY LIFE CONTRACT! 
Parker's Blue Diamond on the pen is our 
contract unconditionally guaranteeing serv- 
ice for the owner’s life, without cost other 
than 35c charge for postage, insurance, and 
handling, if pen is not intentionally dam- 
aged and is returned complete to The 
Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


Parker! 
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Put Your Trust in God.... 


but Keep 


Your Powder 
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EFORE and since Oliver Cromwell gave this famous advice to his 





men, care of munitions has been the concern of all fighting men. Paper has 

been developed scientifically to resist moisture and other threats, and today the packing 
and handling of shells and other necessities of war has attained a degree of protection never be- 
fore known. Champion is producing essential war materials . . . pulp for explosives, waterproof 
wrappings for shells, food containers, blackout and war map paper, and paper substitutes for 


certain critical materials. Whenever you think of good printing paper, whenever you must have 





a new paper product created for some special purpose, it will pay you to come to Champion. 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO... CANTON, N. CC... . HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Cardboards, Bonds, Envelope 
and Tablet Writing . . . 2,000,000 Pounds a Day 








DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON .- ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANTA 
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PLEDGED to all-out aid to America's fighting forces, 
NORMA-HOFFMANN is devoting all its resources and 
its 3l-years’ experience, to the production of PRE- 
CISION BEARINGS for the Army, Navy and Air Corps, 


and for manufacturers of armament and equipment. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORPORATION, STAMFORD, CONN., U. 
BALL, ROLLER AND THRUST BEARINGS ° FOUNDED 1911 
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Lhe Sword of the Lord and the 
Fighting Marines 


HE SWORD OF THE LorD AND OF GIDEON” was the battle cry of that valiant 

band of hand-picked, hard-boiled cutters and hackers who put a big army 

of Midianites and Amalekites to rout back in the days of Israel. Gideon, 

the judge and soldier, recruited more than twenty regiments of horse and 
infantry, but the battle was won with three companies. The old general was either 
a hard-shelled Baptist or a Marine, for he used water for an all-efficiency test. He 
marched his men to the river and closely observed how each recruit slaked his thirst 
after a round at drill. Three hundred of them waded into the stream and, on the 
run, scooped up water by the handful and thereby saved time and labor. By this 
sign Gideon knew his men, and the three companies of Marines were mustered 
in forthwith. 


For the business at hand, the plan of attack provided each man with a 
horn, a torch, and a pitcher. Each private was to light his torch inside the pitcher, 
then march forward under cover of darkness. At the sound of the shofar, the 
pitchers were to be broken for a sudden blaze of light from three hundred torches, 
the horns to sound the charge, and the climax of three hundred huskies roaring 


the battle cry, “The sword of the Lord and of Gideon.” 


The_attack was carried out with great strength of lung, spirit and enter- 
prise. Those damn fool Midianites and Amalekites thought there was one torch 
for each company, and of a sudden they saw the flash of the surprise attack and 
the charge and battle cry of a mighty army. History and tradition tell how they 
gave leg bail, goring and gouging each other. The rout was complete, the victory 
won, not by the many but by the few with brains, guts and courage. 


Now this Gideon aforesaid was a strong and mighty man, who loved the 
ladies and feared no evil. By him were begotten three score and ten sons. What 
a record! “And the country was in quietness forty years in the days of Gideon.” 


Yea, though we dwell in a land of maladjustment, we shall fear no evil, for 
behold there be mighty men today, as of old, who lay hold of the bull by the horns 
rather than the tail thereof. He that steereth from the hindermost hath a tail-hold, 
and where charm of vision abideth not; therefore blessed is the strong horn-hold, 
for it bringeth meat in due season. 


THE VOLCANIC SPECIALTIES CO. 
Rosert C. Hopkins, 


Alliance, Ohio. 
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The Second Vital Move 


on the chessboard of global war is begin- 
ning—the offensive! But this could not have 
taken place until the first move—the pro- 
duction of the implements of war—was well 
begun. Management and labor, working to- 
gether, are delivering tools of war in ever 
increasing quantities. » » A flood of 
planes, ships, tanks and other mobile 
units is pouring from American fac- 
tories. Okonite is making many of 
the insulated wires and cables on 
which they depend for power, con- 
trol and communication. Even the 


dearth of rubber has not stopped us, because 
our research laboratories years ago learned 
how to use synthetics and other materials for 
insulation. » » Without the constant faith in 
our country’s future that spurred us and hun- 
dreds of other American Industries to main- 
tain these research laboratories—our 
armed forces might still be waiting 
for the necessary tools of Victory. 





THE OKONITE COMPANY 
Executive Offices: Passaic, N. J. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS Every Payday All Okonite Employees BUY U.S. WAR BONDS 
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a ENGINEERING CORP 


AiR RECOVERY KNO - DRAFT 
INDUSTRIAL — COMMERCIAL CEILING AIR DIFFUSERS 


W. B. CONNOR’ ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


114 EAST 32ND STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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SHUTTERS AND LENSES 





ILEX Plays an Important Role in Victory Program 


To meet the requirements of our “all out for victory” program, the 
technical and production facilities of Ilex are playing an important role. 
Our 30 years’ experience and knowledge in the manufacture of precision 
shutters and lenses are contributing to the development and produc- 
tion of fine optical instruments, highly important to meet the exacting 


demands of modern warfare. 


~~. | 
i 
i 


ILEX OPTICAL COMPANY ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Pm. 
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U. S. ARMY JEEP 
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THE SUN 
NEVER SETS 
ON THE 





U.S. MARINES CRASH SOLOMON ISLES _sesWittvs seer 


IN JEEPS FROM WILLYS-OVERLAND 


N the shores of Guadalcanal and on the 
O beach at Tulagi Bay, the fearless, hard- 
boiled U. S. Marines speeded their attack with 
modern Willys Jeeps. 


In the hands of men like these, the tough fight- 
ing Jeep now adds new drive and mobility to a 
striking power already famous throughout the 
world. The jabbering Japs in the Solomons 
found this out when husky U. S. Marines charged 
up the beaches with their rugged Willys Jeeps 
and cleared the enemy out of those strategic 


bases needed for our advance in the far Pacific. 
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The Willys Jeep is outstanding among the 
various types of superior equipment being pro- 
duced for our fighting forces and those of our 
allies by American manufacturing genius. 
Willys-Overland civilian engineers, working 
with the U. S. Quartermaster Corps, designed 
and perfected the Willys Jeep adopted as stand- 
ard by the U. S. Army. The amazing, world-re- 
nowned GO-DEVIL engine that drives it with 
such power, speed and flexibility, is an exclusive 
development of Willys-Overland Motors, Inc. 


Buy More U. S. War Stamps and Bonds / 





AMERICAR 


MOTOR CARS, TRUCKS and JEEPS The People’s Car 
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a CARGOCAIRE CONVOYS CARGO 


PERILS OF THE SEA PERSIST 
THOUGH PERILS OF WAR ARE DOMINANT 





SUCCESS of our Armed Forces may depend on delivery of implements of war and 
foodstuffs in good condition. Drastic changes in Temperature and Dew-point are 
encountered in the arduous voyages. . . . Facilities for reconditioning may not be 
available at destinations. 
* & & * * 

CARGOCAIRE can prevent the common losses due to excessive moisture and in- 
adequate ventilation. . . . Many new vessels built and now building for Private 
Owners and under the U. S. Maritime Commission’s program are equipped with this 


modern system. 
k* & & k * 








Cargocaire Dehumidifying and Ventilating System combines an efficient adsorbing 
agent with effective mechanical ventilation and recirculation of air in cargo spaces. 
Dew-point determining instruments control the functioning of the system requiring 
only simple care and operation. 
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75 WEST STREET 525 CENTRAL BUILDING 
NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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CUMMINGS MacHINE WoRrRKS 


Builders of Range Quadrants, Mounts 
Telescopes, Precision Instruments 


Ww 


“We Help to Make Every Shot a 
Bull’s Eye.” 


Ww 


EsraABLISHED IN 1881 


9-11 MELCHER STREET 


BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 
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CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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TO OUR GALLANT 
COURAGEOUS MARINES 


mB ) 


- magnificent achievements are an in- } 
spiration to every red-blooded AMERICAN. 


With adequate equipment for you and loyal sup- 
port by those on the Home Front the sun will soon 
go down for the Empire of the Rising Sun and for 
all other enemies of DEMOCRACY. 


All officials and employees of our organization 


unite in pledging that support. 





Production of WEAREVER brand Hospital and 
Surgical Rubber Goods and other supplies and 
equipment for our armed forces has the RIGHT- 
OF-WAY on all our manufacturing schedules. 


1 


THE FAULTLESS RUBBER COMPANY 


ASHLAND, OHIO 
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To the men and women of the Firestone organization, 
whose loyalty, skill, and efficiency have won the nation’s highest 
industrial tribute, we extend our sincere appreciation of the fine 


spirit and whole-hearted cooperation which merited these Army- 
Navy Production Awards. 


To our fellow Americans, we of the Firestone organization 
affirm that we regard this high honor as a challenge for the future 
as well as a reward for the past. It shall serve as a continuing 
inspiration to all of us to strive for increased quality and quantity 
of production in further contribution to the war effort and to 
final victory. 
































































WAR PRODUCTS 
MANUFACTURED 
BY FIRESTONE 


Airplane Tires and Tubes 

Airplane Wheels and Brakes 

Airplane Wing Panels 

Airplane Rivet Cement 

Airplane Frictionless Grommets 

Airplane Parachute Seat Cushions 

Airplane Pilot Seats 

Anti-Aircraft Gun Barrels, Mounts, 
Carriages and Center Sleeves 

Barrage Balloons 

Batteries 

Bogie Rollers 

Bomb Cases 

Brake Lining 

Bullet-Resisting Tubes 

Bullet-Sealing Fuel Tanks 

Bullet-Sealing Oil Tanks 

Bullet-Sealing Hose 

Combat Tires 

Crash Pads 

Cushions, Foamed Latex 

Deck Cleats 

Engine Mountings 

Eye Guards for Gun Sights 

Fan Belts 

Frame Bands for Motors 

Gas Masks 

Ground Grip Traction Tires 

Gun Recoil Mechanism Seals 

Gun Stocks, Plastic 

Hatch Gaskets 

Hose, Rubber 

Landing Boats 

Life Belts 

Life Rafts 

Life Vests 

Metallic Belt Links for Machine 
Gun Cartridges 

Mattresses, Foamed Latex 

Motorcycle Tires 

Pads for Tanks and Pilot Seats 

Para-Rafts 

Passenger Car Tires 

Plastic Helmets 

Plastic Lenses 

Pontoons 

Rims for Cars, Trucks, and Tanks 

Rubber Half Tracks 

Rubber Track Blocks for Combat 
Tanks 

Shatterproof Oxygen Cylinders 

Scout Car Tracks 

Seadrome Contact Lighting Buoys 

Shell Guard Facings 

Spark Plugs 

Tank Tracks 

Tanks, Component Parts 

Torsion Bushings 

Trench Mortar Bases 

Truck Tires 

Ventilator Parts for Submarines 
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GREETINGS 


TO 


C”. S. Marine Cor ps 


STANDARD FORGINGS CORPORATION 


OFFICE: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Works: INDIANA Harpor, INDIANA 
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Dispatch from Gavutu...  ~ 
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He lit their road to Eternity 


with American-Made Matches 


“Then the‘ Leathernecks’ charged up the hill 
against fierce resistance from the dugouts. 

“A Marine captain* of Long Island, 
N. Y., was in charge of dynamiting the 
Gavutu dugouts. With four men armed 
with sub-machine guns covering him, he 
blew up more than 50 dugouts by thrusting 
in dynamite. He used 20 cases of TNT 
and finally ran out of matches...” 


—First eye-witness story of the U. S. Marines’ invasion of the 
Solomon Islands, by Richard Tregaskis, INS war correspondent. 


S WE READ the above-mentioned 
dispaich in a recent copy of the 


y, New York Daily Mirror, we were glad 


Why the men on the fighting front and 
the man on the home defense front can 
depend on Independence Safety Matches 
for sure, instant light and flame is the 
story of an American achievement. Read 
it in these panels. 


*Name deleted in accordance with military regulations. 


DIVISION OF 
BERST-FORSTER-DIXFIELD COMPANY + NEW YORK CITY + MADE IN U.S. A. 


1. The head is hard, ac- 
curately shaped, uni- 
form. In full flame in 
one second. Doesn't chip 
or crush when struck. 


2. The stick is square, 
which means fire rapidly 
feeds into a strong, ef- 
fective flame. Sturdy— 
made of clean hardwood. 


of the kind of matches America makes. 

le never know, of course, when 
we affix the red, white and blue Inde- 
pendence label to a box of safety 
matches made in our plants, what 
particular job the matches will be 
called upon to do. 

But it’s conceivable that the box— 
any box—may be destined for com- 
bat where, as at Gavutu, it will help 
bring victory and honor to our arms. 


On the other hand, its duty and 


4. Outer box is made of 
wood. In Univ. of Min- 
nesota tests, it supported 
53.6 Ibs. without weaken- 
ing or losing shape. 


3. The head is out before 
the fire reaches the end 
of the stick. That tells 
you there will be no 
dangerous afterglow 


Maleh 


glory may be simply the lighting of a | | 


camp-fire for warmth and comfort; or 
a pipe of tobacco for cheer and solace. 


This much we do know, however: | | 


As an American-made safety match, 
it will perform its assignment—in 


any climate and under any condi- | | 
tions. The highest compliment we | 
can seek for our product is that it | | 
shali be as faithful to its trust—as | | 
dependable in action as the American | 


fighting men it serves. 


Company 


6. Inside box is scored 
with light perforation on 
sides and bottom. Can 
be conveniently torn in 
two for use on ash trays. 


5. Wood outer holds 
inner box snugly. Try 
above test. Pull half way 
out; hold downward; 
shake. It remains secure. 


Vi) 























We congratulate 
THE MARINE CORPS 
on their 167th Birthday 


and extend Best Wishes 


for a continuation of their very fine record. 


BLYTHE BROTHERS COMPANY 


Engineering and Contracting 


CHARLOTTE, NorRTH CAROLINA 
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In the powerful new Grumman Avengers, 
carrier-based torpedo-bombers, Wright Cyclones 
are trusted companions for difficult missions 


WIGHT, Aig 





ftnpines 
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Best Wishes 


from The Makers of 


BAYER ASPIRIN 
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LEADERS IN DRILLING EQUIPMENT. 
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EMBLEM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


J. S. NuDELMAN 






















AMERICAN FURNITURE MART 


| CHICAGO 
| WHITEHALL 5997 SUPERIOR 4100 





| 
| 
| “TO ALL PROCUREMENT OFFICERS” 


DEAR Sirs: 


As our factories are entering their 15th month of production in the manufacture of 
vital Naval war materials, we would appreciate your consideration in being placed on 
your mailing list for Request Bids on the following items which are standard in our 
factories and which are being used by the Naval Stations in the United States. 


All Units are made of Wood 

























1. Bunk Beds — Double 19. Wardroom Table Lamps 
2. Bunk Beds — Single 20. Floor Lamps 
3. Enlisted Men’s Lockers 21. End Tables 
4. Chief Petty Officers’ Lockers 22. Center Tables | 
5. Hospital Corpsmen’s Lockers 23. Writing Desks — B.O.Q. 
6. Letter Files 24. Beds — 33” & 46” — B.0.Q. a 
7. Legal Files 25. Ship Chest 
8. Mess Tables 26. Chest with Mirror 
9. Office Tables — 36” x 72” 27. Dresser & Mirror 
10. Office Tables — 34” x 60” 28. Night Tables 
ll. Office Tables — 30” x 48” 29. Side Chairs 
12. Office Side Chairs 30. Lounge Chair 
13. Office Arm Chairs 31. Smoker Stands 
14. Tablet Arm Chairs 32. Executive Desks 
15. Wooden Swivel Arm Chairs 33. Secretarial Desks 
| 16. Wooden Swivel Side Chairs 34. Typist Desks i 
| 17. Wooden Swivel Posture Chairs 35. War Time Desks He 


18. Study Table Lamps 








Photographs and specifications of our 35 Units for the Armed Forces will be submitted 
upon request and will be a ready reference of where to find these items, as they are now 
in use at all Training Stations on the Eastern Seaboard. 







We trust that this ensembling of war needs will meet your expectations and serve a real 





purpose. 
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MEMBER, AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, INC. 
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INC. e SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 


DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, 
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GEORGE MURPHY - GENE KELLY - Marta Eggerth - Ben Blue - Produces by artwur Freep 


Screen Play by Richard Sherman, Fred Finklehoffe and Sid Silvers - Original Story by Howard Emmett Rogers - A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture 
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AGAIN the scene has the precision craftsmanship of war. 
shifted from the high- And again the word comes back 
ways of America to the from the final testing grounds of 


2* battle fronts of the world. warfare that Dodge Craftsmanship 


Again Dodge Dependability of | is Dependable under the most 


peace-time translates itself into gruelling extremes of service. 


DODGE MARCHES WITH THE NATION 


IN THE FACTORIES: Dodge is producing motor transport vehicles field radio cars 
Army reconnaissance cars e Army carry-alls e ambulances e weapon carriers 
gyro-compasses e aircraft parts and sub-assemblies e tank parts and sub-assem- 
blies e anti-aircraft cannon parts and sub-assemblies e fire-fighting equipment 
shells and projectiles e duralumin forgings e tank and truck steel castings 
Dodge makes its total effort in keeping with the total effort of the Nation. 


NOVEMBER, 1942 


IN THE FIELD: Four thousand merchants serv- 
icing Dodge vehicles remain at their posts of 
service to the essential transportation needs 
of the Nation. These merchants cheerfully and 
patriotically merge their individual efforts 
with the total effort of the Nation at war. 
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“TOOLS ARE INDUSTRY’S GUNS” 





We should say, “Keep ‘em working!’’ 
They are as vital to the war effort as the 
guns on the front lines. With the nation at 
war, time and tools must be conserved. 
Eclipse Cutting Tools are helping to con- 
serve time and tools on many production 
fronts by giving 100% to 600% longer tool 
life and quick, efficient interchangeability. 
Among the cutting tools we specialize in 
and which will help you to do your war 


job more quickly and more efficiently are: 


RADIAL DRIVE AND PIN DRIVE 
HIGH SPEED STEEL AND 
TUNGSTEN-CARBIDE— 

* 
COUNTERBORES 
* 
COUNTERSINKS 
+ 


BACK SPOTFACERS 
7 


TWO-PIECE CORE DRILLS 
INSERTED BLADE CUTTERS 
WELCH PLUG CUTTERS 
MULTI- DIAMETER CUTTERS 


SPECIAL DESIGNED TOOLS 


ECLIPSE COUNTERBORE C0. 


DET RO GAN 
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From Officiat 
U.S.M.C. Photo 









In recent months severa] thousand €rs whose duties require a Short and 
Of these deadly, close-range guns have light, yet high ~POWered and accurate 







Firing Model i Parachute troops and other specia] The Reising Submachine Gun uses 
. Richar ‘ 
Harrington & 


+28 hine Gun : ; : ‘ 
Reising Submachine formance led to the current Program With ful] automatic adjustment, it 


of extending their use. fires at the rate of 400-450 rounds per 


frame Stock and Pisto] grip, 8iving bullet will Penetrate six inches of 


and a Weight of only 614 Pounds. he gun is of simple construction, 
The latter Model, designed for use having Only three Moving Parts. 
by Parachute troops, was developed Loaded Magazines May be inserted 








weapon experts. Its Size enables when long bursts are fired. It is air- 
Parachutists to jump while Carrying Cooled and reloading is accomplished 
weapons of high fire Power, by a delayed blow-back. 










*Exclusi¥ _ 
HARRINGTON & RIC 


cr 





ARDSON 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON 
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We'll hammer away till we Win! 


% Yes, this Nation has always hammered away until her wars 





have been won. 

To further that purpose American Chain & Cable Company 
provides products which either help to build or are a part of 
planes, tanks, battleships, guns, rifles, munitions—army camps, 
air fields, shipyards—and all the many industries which back 
these activities and products. 

This is not the first war in which ACCO products have been 
called to aid our government. But we are resolved to help make 
it the last war—by aiding our Country to wage a war so con- 
clusive that long years of peace will follow. 


We'll hammer away till we Win! 


Below are listed some of the essential things we make for 
Industry, Agriculture, Transportation and the National Defense. 


__ AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


y COMPANY, INC. © BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


American Chain, American Cable Wire Rope and Aircraft Contro/s, Campbell! Cutting Machines, 
Ford Chain Blocks, Hazard Wire Rope, Manley Garage Equipment, Owen Springs, Page Fence 
and Welding Wire, Reading Castings, Reading-Pratt & Cady Valves, Wright Hoists and Cranes 
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Maximum nourishment with minimum 
bulk has been the objective of the 
U.S.M.C. in selecting the food for our 
fighting men. 


That is why the chocolate bar has 
come into its own on every fighting 
front of the war. For there is more 
quick energy packed into the familiar 
chocolate bar than is contained in 
many recommended energy foods. It 
has become one of the answers to the 
problem of keeping the soldier sup- 





plied with food in modern, high-speed, 
mobile warfare. In fact, today the im- 
portant Type D—U.S.M.C. Emergency 
Ration for use under extreme field con- 
ditions is a chocolate bar. 


Delicious, nutritious and compact 
—chocolate is everybody’s favorite, 
whether on the fighting front as an 
energy food, or when off duty, as a 
quick pick-me-up. You’ll find Nestle’s 
Chocolate Bars in the familiar Nestle’s 
wrapper wherever chocolate is sold. 
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FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 


OF DETROIT 


3s Awarded the Coveted Army and 
Navy & —“for High Achievement in the 
Production of War Equipment” 











~ 3) See? 





THOUSANDS OF THE BIGGEST ARMY TRUCKS USED 
BY UNCLE SAM ARE NOW BEING BUILT BY FEDERAL 






































SINCE 1910—KNOWN IN EVERY COUNTRY—SOLD ON EVERY CONTINENT ~ 
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The Marine Corps Association 
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OBJECT OF ASSOCIATION—‘The Association is formed to disseminate knowledge of the mili- 
tary art and science among its members; to provide for the improvement of their profession- 
al attainments; to foster the spirit and preserve the traditions of the United States Marine 
Corps; and to increase the efficiency of its members.”—Section 2, Article 1, of the Consti- 
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CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP—Active membership open to officers of the United States Marine 
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Association as well as members may submit articles. In accepting articles for publication, the 
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ROSALIND RUSSELL now starring in the new Columbia picture “My SISTER EILEEN” 


With Air Warden 
ROSALIND RUSSELL on 
duty it’s no fooling . .. 
lights out until you hear 


THATS THE SMOKERS SIGNAL 
FOR A JULD COOL CIGARETTE 
And CHESTERFIELD smokers really know what that 


means... Milder when a smoke is what counts most...Cooler when 
you want to relax, and with a far Better Taste to complete your 


smoking pleasure . . . LIGHT UP A 


CHESTERFIELD 


Copyright 1942, Liccert & Myers Tosacco Co 














THE WHITE HOUSE 
Washington 


My dear General Holcomb: 


|t affords me great pleasure on the forthcoming one 
hundred and sixty-seventh Anniversary of the founding 
of the United States Marine Corps, to extend to the 
officers and men of the Corps through their Comman- 
dant, my sincere congratulations on their splendid rec- 
ord in the history of our nation. 


Since 1775 the United States Marines have upheld a 
fine tradition of service to their country. They are do- 
ing so today. | am confident they will continue to do so. 


Very sincerely yours, 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
Lieut. General Thomas Holcomb, U.S.M.C., 


The Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
Washington, D. C. 
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THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 
HON. FRANK KNOX 




















NAVY DEPARTMENT 
Washington, D. C. 


November 8, 1942. 
My dear General Holcomb: 


It is my pleasure on this, the 16/th Anniversary of the 
United States Marine Corps, to extent sincere congratulations 
to the officers and men of the Corps on behalf of the entire 
personnel of the United States Navy. 


We of the Navy are proud that Marines are a part of the 
Naval Service. We know that they will always acquit them- 
selves with honor on every battlefront. 


Since its creation by the Continental Congress, November | 
10, 1775, the Marine Corps has built great traditions of unfail- ) 
ing devotion to duty, sacrifice and heroism. The Marines of 
1942 are maintaining and perpetuating these fine traditions 
with the same grim determination that marked every endeavor 
of their valorous predecessors. 

At sea, on land, and in the air, the Marine Corps today is 
making all-important contributions to Naval efficiency. It is 
with respect and pride that the Navy wishes the Marine Corps 
well on this Anniversary. 


Sincerely yours, 


FRANK KNOX, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


Lieutenant General Thomas Holcomb, U.S.M.C., 
The Commandant o* the Marine Corps, 
Washington, D. C. 
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MAJOR GENERAL COMMANDANT THOMAS HOLCOMB, U.S.M.C. 














HEADQUARTERS, U. S. MARINE CORPS 
Washington, D. C. 


November 7, 1942. 


COMMANDANT’'S ANNIVERSARY MESSAGE TO 
U.S. MARINE CORPS 


November 10, 1942, marks the 16/th Anniversary of the 
Marine Corps. We have every reason to be proud of our long 
and illustrious past. Since the Revolution, Marines have per- 
formed their duty ta the Nation with utmost devotion, display- 
ing fighting spirit and heroism which have become a national 
tradition. 


As in the past, an this Anniversary Day, we shall pay tribute 
to our valorous predecessors. Their valiant deeds in the face 
of overwhelming odds will never cease to give us confidence and 
inspire us to meet the tasks ahead. 


Such inspiration has enabled the present Corps to add new 
names, such as Wake, Midway and Solomon Islands, to the shin- 
ing scroll on which are emblazoned such immortal battlefields 
as Tripoli and Belleau Wood. 


We advance into the new year fighting a war which pre- 
sents the greatest challenge of all time to the Nation and to the 
Corps. Let each of us determine that our Nation and our Corps 
not only will survive, but will add new and lasting chapters of 
glory to the history of a free America and the men who per- 
petuate that freedom. 
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My dear General Holcomb: 


Please transmit the following to all Marines, officers and men, at | 
sea, on land and in the air: Since November 10, 1775, you have lived up | 
to your motto “Semper Fidelis’ and have earned for yourselves a fighting 
renown second to none. Your conduct during the current war has served 
to enhance that distinction. On the 167th anniversary of the found- 
ing of your Corps | commend you for duty well done. 


EJ. KING. 











COMMENDS FORCES HOLDING SOLOMONS 


Admiral W. F. Halsey, Commander of the South Pacific Force of the U. S. Pacific 

Fleet, has commended U. S. forces in the Solomon Islands on their courage and fight- 

ing spirit and their victories over the Japanese. Two messages, one to the Marines and 

| one to Army and Navy forces, were sent by Admiral Halsey on the occasion of the One 
Hundred and Sixty-seventh anniversary of the Marine Corps, November 10. 


In his message to the U. S. Marines in the Solomons, Admiral Halsey said: 


| “It is with profound pride in the fact that you are part of my command that | send 
you greetings on the commemoration of the 167th anniversary of the Marine Corps 


“Never throughout the long and brilliant history of the Marine Corps have your 
deeds and sacrifices been surpassed. Your shining courage and bulldog tenacity make 
| for a fighting spirit that has surmounted every hardship and conquered a vile and treach- 

erous enemy. No commander could ask more than you have given and stand ready to 

give, each hour of each day and night. By your zeal and accomplishment you have 

added a new verse to the Marine Hymn, set the pattern for our inevitable victory and 
| tower as an inspiration for every American on every front. 


“Today, as never before, we, the Navy, are justly proud of you. In deep apprecia- 
tion to you for a job superbly done and knowing full well that you will win again and 
again unto victory, we say, ‘God Bless You All.’ ”’ 
| In accompanying greetings to Army and Navy forces in the Solomons, Admiral Hal- 
| sey said: 
| “As | greet your comrades-in-arms, the Marines, on the occasion of their 16/th 
| birthday, November 10, | am also mindful of your own endeavors and | take this means 
| to express to you my unbounded admiration for the splendid and courageous manner 
| with which you have come to grips with our country’s enemy. 
| “We soldiers, sailors, marines—Americans all—have but one single purpose—to 

seek out and kill the Jap; to utterly destroy the last vestige of his iniquity and infamy 
| You have already demonstrated your ability to do just that. Your aggressive courage 
and fighting spirit have focused the admiring attention of the entire world on the su- 
perb fight you are waging in the Solomons. 


| “Knowing the job that lies ahead and irrevocably dedicated to its accomplishment, 
| you shall press on to final victory!” 
| 
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My dear General Holcomb: 


On behalf of the entire personnel of the U. S. Army, | wish to ex- 
tend warmest greetings and felicitations to the officers and men of the 
United States Marine Corps on the occasion of the Corps’ 167th An- 
niversary. 

The Marine Corps has a long and illustrious history of unfailing devo- 
tion to duty, heroism and sacrifice. Its brilliant achievements, closely 

| interwoven with American history, have been marked by a fighting spirit 
| that only gallant men possess. 

Marines down through the years have measured up to every assign- 
ment given them. They have never failed the nation in defense of its 
ideals and policies. 

| am confident the Corps will always bear a proud part for our coun- 
try in the tradition symbolized by its motto ‘Semper Fidelis.” 


| Sincerely yours, | 
| HENRY L. STIMSON. | 
| Lieut. General Thomas Holcomb, U.S.M.C. 


The Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
Marine Headquarters, Arlington, Virginia. | 











My dear General Holcomb: 


On the birthday of the United States Marine Corps the entire Army 
reaffirms its admiration for the gallantry and complete devotion to duty 
which have marked its course through the years. 





Now at a time of grave military crisis the Marines are again in the 
forefront of attack, upholding the highest traditions of the past. They 
are an inspiration to the nation. The entire Army salutes you and your 
men. We are proud to fight by your side. 


Faithfully yours, 


GEORGE C. MARSHALL, 
Chief of Staff. 





| Lieut. General Thomas Holcomb, U.S.M.C. 
The Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
Marine Headquarters, Arlington, Virginia. 
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SECOND PRINTING: 


@ Send 10¢ for your 
copy of this fascinot- 
ing 96-page history of 
aviation by Assen 
Jordanoff, author of 
“Your Wings’, with 
illustrations of cur- 
rent fighting types. 
Airplane Division, 
Curtiss-Wright Corp.. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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When, in 1928, Curtiss-Wright built 
the first carrier-based Navy airplane 
designed specifically for dive-bomb- 
ing, its then sensational ability in- 
spired the name, “Helldiver.” 


Today’s Helldiver, the new SB2C-1, 








more than ever justifies its name— 
for its flashing speed and the greater 
destructive power of its heavier bomb 
load and deadlier armament have 


won the rating of “world’s best” in 


the judgment of impartial authorities. 


CURTES ScoW RIGHT 


AIRPLANE DIVISION 
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1928 « First United States Navy 
Airplane built specifically for 
dive bombing tactics and carrier 
operation. Two fixed guns in up- 
per panel and a rear swiveling 
gun completed the armament. 


SS — 


1933 ¢ Further streamlined, 
using a twin-row radial engine 
for higher performance, the now 
famous Curtiss Helldiver was in 
use by both the United States 
Navy and Marines. 





1937 © Many squadrons of these 
high performance SBC-3 dive 
bombers with heavy defensive 
armament and completely re- 
tractable landing gear saw serv- 
ice in the United States Fleet. 





1939 eThe SBC-4 powered with 
a Wright Cyclone, superseded 
the earlier type and excelled 
in performance. Planes of this 
model were still being delivered 
to the Navy in 1940. 
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U.S. MARINE CORPS TO CELEBRATE 
167th ANNIVERSARY 


Today Marines all over the world will pause in their 
duties long enough to hear the Corps’ annual birthday 
proclamation. For this November 10th is the 167th anni- 
versary of the Corps, and commanding officers have been 
directed by official orders to read the proclamation to 
their men. 

It was on November 10, 1775, that the United States 
Marine Corps was brought into existence by an Act of 
Congress which directed “that two battalions of Marines 
be raised for service on land and sea,” an authorized force 

1,200 men. 

Today, with our country engaged in war, the Corps has 
been expanded to approximately 200,000 with more on 
the way. 

Thus, this is the most significant anniversary in the his- 
tory of the Corps, and one which holds the deepest interest 
for its men and the people behind them, the citizens of 
the United States. 

In the Solomons, the Aleutians and wherever Marines 
are spearheading America’s land offensive against the ene- 
my, duties of battle will be carried on today. The celebra- 
tion of this 167th Anniversary of the U. S. Marine Corps 
will be left to the “folks at home.” 

The proclamation which commanding officers will read 
to Marines all over the world is as follows: 

“On November 10, 1775, a Corps of Marines was cre- 
ated by a resolution of Continental Congress. Since that 
date many thousand men have borne the name Marine. In 
memory of them it is fitting that we who are Marines 
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should commemorate the birthday of our Corps by calling 
to mind the glories of its long and illustrious history. 

“The record of our Corps is one which will bear com- 
parison with that of the most famous military organiza- 
tions in the world’s history. During 91 of the 167 years 
of its existence, the Marine Corps has been in action 
against the Nation’s foes. From the battle of Trenton to 
the Solomon Islands, Marines have won foremost honors 
in war, and in the long eras of tranquility at home gen- 
eration after generation of Marines have grown gray in 
war in both hemispheres and in every corner of the seven 
seas, that our country and its citizens might enjoy peace 
and security. 

“In every battle and skirmish since the birth of our 
Corps Marines have acquitted themselves with the great- 
est distinction, winning new honors on each occasion until 
the term Marine has come to signify all that is highest in 
military efficiency and soldierly virtue. 

“This high name of distinction and soldierly repute, we 
who are Marines today have received from those who 
preceded us in the Corps. With it we also received from 
them the eternal spirit which has animated our Corps 
from generation to generation and has been the distin- 
guishing mark of the Marines in every age. So long as 
that spirit continues to flourish Marines will be found 
equal to every emergency in the future as they have been 
in the past, and the men of our Nation will regard us as 
worthy successors to the long line of illustrious men who 
have served as ‘Soldiers of the Sea’ since the founding 
of the Corps.’ 
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Jeeps and new type landing barges line the beach of Guadalcanal Island as U. S. Marines land to launch their offensive against the Japs in 


the Solomons. 


LIEUT. GENERAL THOMAS HOL- 
COMB SENDS MESSAGE OF EN- 
COURAGEMENT TO MARINES 
IN SOLOMONS 


“Keep up the good work, Marines. 
proud of all of you.” 

This is part of a Marine Corps anniversary message 
from Lieutenant General Thomas Holcomb, Commandant 
of the Marine Corps, to Marines fighting the Japanese 
in the Solomon Islands. 


I’m immensely 


Lieutenant General Holcomb’s statement was made in 
connection with preparations by the Corps to observe 
its 167th anniversary on November 10. The statement 
in full follows: 

“The United States Marine Corps shortly will observe 
the 167th Anniversary of its founding on November 10, 
1775, at Philadelphia, Penna. That day this year will 
find Marines stationed in all parts of a war-torn world, 
those at the Solomon Islands fighting valiantly against a 
well-trained and determined foe. 

“T feel a deep pride over the manner in which every 


(Acme Photo.) 


man has upheld the Corps’ traditions of devotion to 
duty, courage and sacrifice. 


“To those men, far from home, I say: Keep up the 
good work, Marines. I’m immensely proud of all of you.” 


Eight months after the Declaration of Independence, 
the newly formed Continental Marines, under the leader- 
ship of Captain Samuel Nicholas, performed their first 
mission in March of 1776, a landing operation from Navy 
ships at the British-held Bahama Islands. They captured 
sorely needed quantities of powder. It was perhaps one 
of the most successful naval operations of the Revolu- 
tionary War. 


It was eight months after Pearl Harbor that the Ma- 
rine Corps, last August, hurled its largest landing force 
in history against the Japanese, forcing them to relin- 
quish control of the vital Solomon Islands. It marked 
the launching of America’s first land offensive in this 
war. 

During the interim Marines have made more than 180 
landings the world over — often to protect lives and 
property of Americans, sometimes on punitive expedi- 
tions and again as component parts of the Army, as in 
France during the first World War. 
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SOLOMONS ACTION DEVELOPS INTO 
BATTLE FOR SOUTH PACIFIC 


By Hanson W. BALDWIN 


Special to The New York Times 


NITED States Marines, strengthened by supplies 

and reinforcements brought in by a strong task 

force, tightened their grip on the southeastern 
Solomons today. From Aug. 7, when yelling Marines 
charged up Guadalcanal’s sandy beaches, until about six 
days ago, when fanatic Japanese soldiers, shouting 
“American Marine, you die!” assaulted our lines in the 
strongest attack yet made, the Marines beat back in 
furious fighting every enemy assault. 

From the major attack of six days ago until today, 
when this correspondent visited Guadalcanal briefly, 
there has been a period of relative quiet, but there is sure 
to be a resumption of bitter fighting. For the Solomons 
campaign has re-emphasized what former Ambassador 
Joseph C. Grew has already stressed—that the Japanese 
will never quit until they are killed or utterly crushed. 

The Battle of the Solomons, therefore, is just com- 
mencing, but today toughened, sunburned Marines—vet- 





f 


erans of innumerable jungle skirmishes, several large 
actions and continuous bombing and shelling—still cling 
tenaciously to the beachhead on Guadalcanal that they 
seized six weeks ago. Their comrades hold the small 
island of Tulagi, Gavutu and Tenambogo, commanding 
Tulagi harbor, near adjacent Florida Island, and Marine 
patrols now and again push into the Florida jungles. 

It is against the Marine lines on Guadalcanal—roughly 
covering 12,000 yards of beach fronting on Lunga Bay 
and extending some 9,000 yards inland—that the Japa- 
nese attacks have been concentrated since the Marines 
launched America’s first sizable offensive. For on Guadal- 
canal Island, in the grassy plain that fronts on Lunga 
Bay and within the rough rectangle covered by the Ma- 
rine lines, lies the only airfield in the southeastern Solo- 
mons. 

The airfield, renamed Henderson Field by the Marines, 
was carved by the Japanese out of Coconut graves and 





Marines in a jeep drive down the long runway of a formidable air base on Guadalcanal Island which the Japs had hoped to use against the 


United Nations. 
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jungles and was seized by the Marines when it was almost 
completed. It has been the objective of all the enemy 
attacks since Aug. 7. The Japanese have bombed it or 
tried to bomb it, sometimes many times daily; they have 
shelled it from submarines and surface vessels; at times 
they have sprayed it with machine-gun fire, and they 
have tried repeatedly to infiltrate or break through the 
Marine lines. 

But today Grumman fighters and Douglas dive-bomb- 
ers were still roaring into the skies as a dawn patrol; the 
cocky tents and slit trenches of the Marines still dotted 
the coconut groves and jungle. The Marines have fought 
continuously now for six weeks, often with little sleep 
and little food; many have been killed or wounded, but 
the Stars and Stripes still fly over Henderson Field and 
the Marine beachhead on Guadalcanal. And the bloody 
repulse of the major enemy assault of six days ago and 
with the recent arrival of supplies and reinforcements 
have nailed the colors to the mast-—at least temporarily. 


RAINY SEASON Is NEAR 


This does not mean that the Battle of the Solomons 
has been won; it is very, very far from won. The Japa- 
nese will strike again and again; the rainy season is only 
a month away and major supply problems remain to be 
solved ; our initial conquests are not yet consolidated. 

And as Admiral Ernest J. King, Commander in Chief 
of the United States Fleet, emphasized six weeks ago in 
his first statement on the Solomons campaign, we are 
making in the southeastern Solomons only the first falter- 
ing step on the long road that leads to Tokyo. 

Distances are the clues to strategy in the Pacific war. 
They are immense distances, and unless they are com- 
prehended in terms of steaming hours and flying hours, 
and time intervals, no understanding of the present situa- 
tion in the Solomons is possible. On the map the Sol- 
omons and the numerous island groups around them ap- 
pear as small dots in the great Pacific Ocean, yet they are 
large—some of them very large—islands, separated by 
many miles of water. And they are one to three months 
distant by ship from the United States. It may take 
about ten days to load an average-sized cargo ship in the 
States, where skilled stevedores and cranes and docks 
are available. There are none of these aids in the Sol- 
omons—only dangerous coral reefs and white beaches, 
where the surf breaks in shining foam. 

The Solomons are an archipelago of many islands and 
islets of rare and savage beauty. We hold three small 
islands in their entirety and a few square miles of a large 
island—Guadaleanal. When the Marines landed in the 
southeastern Solomons on Aug. 7 they encountered fierce 
opposition from the Japanese garrison on Gavutu, Tan- 
ambogo and Tulagi, but they achieved complete surprise 
and encountered relatively easy going on Guadalcanal. 
Since the first conquest the tables have been re- 
versed; the Marine garrisons of Gavutu, Tanambogo and 
Tulagi have not been attacked, but the Marine beachhead 
on Guadalcanal has been almost continuously assaulted 
and in the intervening six weeks what started as a limited 
offensive has developed into a battle for the Southern 
Pacific. 








OpposiInG Forces STRONG 


The battle is a sprawling, intermittent sea, air and land 
action in which the stakes are high—perhaps eventually 
victory itself. The fleets and planes of both sides have 
been drawn in major strength into the battle for the 
Solomons; the losses have probably been considerable 
and the struggle—still undecided—is a continuing one. 

The action in the Solomons commenced with the Ma- 
rine landings on Aug. 7. The landings—covered by the 
fleet—achieved surprise and profited by it. The Japanese 
air and naval attempts to interfere with the landing were 
partly successful, but the Marines got ashore, though 
not without loss to our covering parties and transports. 

There followed a period of violent reaction on the part 
of the Japanese. Light naval forces were sent by night 
through the narrow straits between Savo Island and 
Guadalcanal to raid our sea-borne supply lines and to 
strike at any American ship engaged in unloading sup- 
plies. Bombers and fighters from bases at Rabaul, Bou- 
gainville, Rekata Bay, Gizo Island and elsewhere at- 
tacked the newly won American footholds in the Solo- 
mons. Bombing by day and shelling by night were the 
daily fare of the American Marines on Guadalcanal. 

At the same time the Japanese commenced to rebuild 
their scattered and decimated forces on Guadalcanal. 
Pushed back from the environs of the airfield beyond 
the Lunga and Tenaru Rivers into the jungles and 
swamps and 8,000-foot mountains of Guadalcanal, the 
enemy reorganized and began to receive reinforcements 
by sea. 

Guadalcanal is an island about eighty miles long and 
twenty-five miles wide, and is rugged—except for the 
coastal strip in which the airfield is located—and wild. 
The Marines held—and still hold—only a six or seven- 
mile stretch of beach four or five miles deep. The rest 
of the island may be roamed by roving patrols of either 
side, which are subject to sudden ambush. Much of this 
territory is in a sense a vast No Man’s Land of tangled 
jungle, but parts of it—especially those areas around 
the Marine lines and near Cape Esperance—are domi- 
nated by the Japanese. It is as if the Marines held Jones 
Beach and the rest of Long Island were loosely domi- 
nated by the enemy. 

Given such a large island, it was relatively easy for the 
enemy to land additional troops in various parts of 
Guadalcanal not held by the Marines. Japanese troops 
were transported southward from Rabaul and Bougain- 
ville in destroyers, cruisers and small boats, and many 
of the troops got ashore at Cape Esperance, Taivu Point 
and elsewhere. Some of them were discovered before 
landing and dive-bombed or strafed by Navy Douglas 
dive-bombers and Army planes. In several instances 
hundreds of Japanese were drowned or killed when their 
boats were sunk by our planes based on Guadalcanal. 
Once four pieces of light field artillery that the enemy 
had succeeded in getting ashore were captured on the 
beach by a Marine raider unit. 

But by utilizing dark nights the Japanese managed 
to land many troops and gradually succeeded in build- 
ing up a considerable force on Guadalcanal, though their 

(Continued on page 343) 
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GUADALCANAL ATTACK REPULSED 


By ROBERT MILLER 
United Press Staff Correspondent 


Courtesy Washington Times Herald 


HE U.S. Marines, often outnumbered 10 to 1, haye 
beaten off the biggest Japanese attack since they in- 
vaded the Solomons nearly six weeks ago. 

For two days the Japanese attacked with everything 
they had, by land, sea and air. 

They have lost many hundreds of dead and at least 39 
planes. Their picked assault troops who were supposed 
to have won back the air field which is the key Marine 
position are back in the jungle, and American hold re- 
mains secure. 


Jape PsyCHOLOGY 


The enemy tried every trick in his bag. Japanese 
troops attacked frontally, yelling “Banzai!” in an attempt 
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Sons of Nippon that fell under the blazing guns of United States Marines on Guadalcanal Island. 
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to overwhelm badly outnumbered Marine posts. They 
threw up smoke screens and yelled in English “Gas at- 
tack!’ hoping to confuse the defenders. 

In fighting so close that those on each side could hear 
what the others were saying, the Japanese heard the Ma- 
rines mention the name of Capt. Justin G. Duryea, New- 
burgh, N. Y. 

“Hey, Capt. Duryea, we are bringing reinforcements 
from the right,” shouted a voice. “Don't shoot us.” 

The voice sounded a bit too polished for a tobacco- 
chewing marine, and Duryea knew he could expect no 
reinforcements. 

“QO. K.—Come on!” he yelled back. 


(Continued on page 340) 





(Acme Photo.) 
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Marine Fliers Shoot Down 21 Japanese 
Planes in Solomons 


By SERGEANT JAMES W. HuRLBUT 
Marine Corps Combat Correspondent at the Scene 


Guadalcanal, Solomon Islands, August 24—(delayed) 
—Marine Corps aviators fought the enemy today and 
bagged 21 Japanese planes that took part in a heavy day- 
light raid on Guadalcanal airport, recently built by and 
captured from the Japanese. 

Army Air Corps pilots accounted for another enemy 
bomber. 

Enemy losses included five twin-engined bombers; 
five single-engined bombers, and 11 of the highly-touted 
Zeroes. Two Marine planes were lost and one is miss- 
ing. Army planes returned intact. 

In spite of their heavy losses, some of the enemy 
bombers managed to reach the field and dropped about 
a dozen bombs into the area. The only damage inflicted 
was the overturning of a truck which had been captured 
from the Japanese. Following the bombing, three planes 
flew low over the field and attempted to strafe the gun 
emplacements. <A veritable hail of machine gun and 
antiaircraft fire greeted them. 

A squadron of Marine planes flying several miles from 
Guadalcanal ran into the first group of enemy raiders 
heading toward the field. 

Lieutenant Robert E. MacLeod, former Dartmouth 
All-American football player whose home is Chicago, 
led the Marine attack on the first group of nine enemy 
bombers. 

“We dived on them from above,” he said, “and it was 
just like shooting at sleeve targets. They were flying 
along about 9,000 feet when we hit them.” 

Lieutenant J. H. King of Boston is credited with the 
first hit on the first run. 

“It was a twin-engined job, tagging along on the tail 
of the formation like a fat and happy goose,” Lt. King 
related. “My fire caught him amidships and he burst 
into fragments. As I pulled up, the protecting Zerves 
hit us and the sky was full of them for a few seconds. 
The going was heavy, so I ducked into a cloud.” 

Meanwhile, another group of bombers attempted to 
sneak into the field from another direction. Intercepted 
by the Marines, they never reached their objective. 

Lieutenant Ken Frazier of Burlington, New Jersey, 
nailed two of these bombers. 

“The first plane caught fire as soon as my first burst 
hit it,’ he said. “I had time to veer to the right and 
catch the plane ahead of it. My fire hit his wing and 
flames ran right down into the fuselage. He hung in 
the air for a moment and then fell off drunkenly with 
smoke and flames pouring from the plane.” 

Staff Sergeant J. D. Lindley of Clovis, New Mexico, 
today got revenge for being forced down by a Zero last 
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week by sending one Jap fighter down in flames and 
damaging another. 

Lieutenant Fred Gutt, of Madison, Wisconsin, brought 
his plane safely back in spite of having been shot in the 
arm in the dogfight. 

Lieutenant Arthur Pond of Jackson, Michigan, told of 
the heavy fighting with the protective Zeros. In describ- 
ing how he picked off his own foe, Lieutenant Pond said: 

“T just squeezed the triggers and let him have it as 
he came up in front of me. I blew him to bits.” 

Lieutenant Rivers J. Morrell, of Los Angeles, had the 
longest chase of the day. He pursued a Jap bomber 
around the sky and down to within 25 feet of the ocean 
before hitting the big craft in a vital spot and knocking 
it down into the sea. 

Only one enemy bomber was observed making the 
trip back to its base. 





MIDWAY AVIATION FIELD NAMED FOR 
MAJOR HENDERSON, MARINE HERO 


The aviation field on Eastern Island, Midway, has 
been named after Major Lofton R. Henderson, Marine 
pilot-hero who drove his flaming plane into a Jap car- 
rier during the battle of Midway. 

Brigadier General Ralph Mitchell, Director of the 
Division of Aviation, announced that the Secretary of the 
Navy had approved the name “Henderson Field” for 
the air station at Eastern Island. 

Major Henderson, of Coronado, California, was com- 
manding officer of a dive bomber squadron based on 
Midway. 

Corporal Eugene T. Card, of Oakland, California, was 
an eye witness to Major Henderson’s crash. He was rear- 
seat gunner of a plane which followed to within 300 
feet of the crash. 

Major Henderson directed his squadron in an attack 
against two aircraft carriers of the invasion-bound Japa- 
nese fleet. The Marine planes were greatly outnumbered 
by the enemy Zero fighters. They flew into a barrage of 
anti-aircraft fire as they turned down upon their targets 
in glide-bombing runs. 

As the attack began, the left wing of Major Hender- 
son’s plane was set afire. He did not waver in guiding 
his plane toward the carrier until it crashed. Major 
Henderson is officially listed as “Missing in action.” 

(Biography of Major Henderson is available in the 
Reference Section, Office of Public Relations. ) 
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Marine Patrol in Solomons Inflicts 
Heavy Losses on Japanese 


By SERGEANT JAMES W. HuRLBUT 
Marine Corps Combat Correspondent at the Scene 


Guadalcanal, August 19 (delayed)—One of the most 
determined and effective patrol actions yet attempted 
against the Japanese forces remaining on Guadalcanal 
has just been completed. 

Colonel W. J. Whaling, of Washington, D. C., di- 
rected the action in which several companies of Marines 
drove down on Japanese concentration points and in- 
flicted heavy losses on the enemy. 

The plan of attack was as follows: 

Company “X,” commanded by Captain William L. 
Hawkins, of Bridgeport, Connecticut, moved along the 
beach road that leads from Kukum. 

Company “Y,” commanded by Captain B. W. Hardy, 
Jr., of Toledo, Ohio, was transported in boats to the Jap 
camp. Colonel Whaling accompanied this group. 


Company “Z,” under Captain Lyman Spurlock, of Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, penetrated deep into the jungle and as- 
saulted the fortified enemy positions. 

Company “Z” made the main contact and wiped cut 
the Jap forces. Other companies helped to make the ac- 
tion a success by keeping the Jap troops occupied until 
Captain Spurlock’s men had maneuvered into attacking 
position. 

The attack was scheduled for this morning, but com- 
pany “Z” had its first action late yesterday when it came 
upon a Jap patrol in the jungle. Six Japanese were killed 
in the encounter. There were no Marine casualties. 

According to plan, an inten ive artillery barrage was 
laid down on the Japanese camp to soften things up for 

(Continued on page 339) 





A spiral of black smoke rises from Tanambogo Island in the Solomon group after attacking American Carrier-based air forces dropped bombs 
on Japanese gun emplacements and anti-aircraft batteries there. (Acme Photo.) 
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A WEEK ON GUADALCANAL 


SERGEANT JAMES W. HuRLBUT 


Marine Corps Combat Correspondent, Gives a Running Account of a Week's Action at Guadalcanal 


Guadalcanal, Solomon Islands, Oct. 18—(Delayed)— 
It has been quiet in this powder keg of the Pacific since 
dawn—but we've still got our fingers crossed. 

Even though it’s unusually quiet, we welcome a breath- 
ing spell. The past week has been the most hectic seven 
days of martial activity our harassed correspondents have 
had to undergo—let alone cover. 

There are only five of us here now—two civilians and 


\ 
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three Marine Corps Combat Correspondents—but ten 
men, pooling their activities, couldn’t possibly have kept 
adequate track of last weeks’ events. 

In brief, here’s a day-by-day summary of those events: 

Sunday, Oct. 11.—An American naval force intercepted 
Jap warships—carrying supplies and reinforcements—in 
a night battle, inflicting heavy damage. The enemy’s sur- 
viving ships fled. 

(Continued on page 334) 





Anti-aircraft fire from U. S. ships pepper the sky off Guadalcanal Island as Jap planes try to drive off attacking U. S. forces. The Nipponese 
bombers failed to score a hit. 
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vy That's the way the Navy goes in to 
win and that’s the way Atlas is win- 
ning the Battle of Production. All of 
our men and machines are operat- 
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cylinders, to produce more Atlas 











ATLAS IMPERIAL DIESEL ENGINE CO. 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


WORTHWESTERW DIVISION 69 COLUMBIA STREET, SEATTLE, WASH CENTRAL DIVISION 228 NORTH LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL 
EASTERN DIVISION 115 BROAD STREET, MEW YORK WY SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION 5726 NAVIGATION BLVD., HOUSTON, TEX 
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Guadalcanal Communicators Unperturbed 





by Jap Snipers 


By SERGEANT JAMES W. HurRLBuT 


Marine Corps Combat Correspondent 


Guadalcanal, October 28 (delayed)—Marine riflemen 
on Guadalcanal are giving the communications men a big 
hand for their heroic work in installing and maintaining 
inter-unit communications systems here. 

“Those Marines in signal are all right,” their comrades 
assert. “They’re really doing a job. You ought to see 
‘em running a line in under fire. Why, they don’t give 
a damn for Jap snipers.” 

And that’s about the case. The communications per- 
sonnel “don’t give a damn” for all the dangers inherent 
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in the task of stringing a telephone wire up to a front line 
position during a battle or carrying a portable radio trans- 
mitter within shouting distance of the enemy. 

The huge telephone spiderweb on Guadalcanal is made 
up of well over a thousand miles of wire. Just getting 
the wire laid in the first place was a tough problem. Keep- 
ing it intact in bombings, shellings, and adverse weather is 
a twenty-four hour proposition for all hands. 

There’s no diplomatic immunity for Marine communica- 


(Continued on page 332) 
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U. S. Marines set up emergency radio outfits for communication with advancing patrol forces of Leathernecks and with ships of the fleet during 


the early phase of the offensive operations on Guadalcanal Island. 
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(Acme Photo.) 
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HERR BRAUN HAD A BROTHER IN COLOGNE 


When the Nazis ordered Herr Braun to report for farm work 
in the south of Germany, he made an arrangement with his 
brother, who worked in the railroad yards. He was to write 
him from Cologne every week, no matter what happened. 


For a while the letters came. Written on cheap, thin paper, 
they always said the same thing: “Am as well as can be. Noth- 
ing new in Cologne.” 


But one week the letters stopped. No explanation. No rea- 
son... Of course, Herr Braun did see a little item in the local 
Nazi paper about an ineffective British raid on Cologne. But 
didn’t the paper say the damage was small—mostly schools 
and hospitals? And wasn’t the Luftwaffe invincible? It would 
never let the enemy reach Cologne in force. 


... Still, the, letters did not come. And besides, Herr Braun 
began to hear strange rumors...spread quietly behind the 
backs of the Nazis... disturbing rumors about a big raid on 
Cologne... the biggest air raid in history... 


One night Herr Braun tuned his radio to a forbidden sta- 
tion—an American short-wave station. And there it 
was — the facts, the figures, the full grim story of the 





mighty German city blown to bits from the air... Yes, the 
railroad yards were destroyed. 


And Herr Braun began to wonder... So the Nazi paper had 
lied. The Luftwaffe was not invincible. The British and Amer- 
icans could come and bomb German cities despite Der 
Fuehrer’s boast that it would never happen... And the faith 
of Herr Braun began to fade. The faith Goebbels and Goering 
and Hitler had been building up in Herr Braun for nine long 
years—began to crumble. 


Bs ok a 


RCA equipment, used by short-wave stations WRCA and 
WNBI, is helping reach thousands of Herr Brauns with the 
truth... the truth to shake their faith in Fascism. But together 
with the destruction of that faith, these messengers from 
America are molding a new faith. A faith that out of the chaos 
and destruction, out of Nazi defeat, and out of the victory of 
the United Nations—will come a better and freer life... for 
Herr Braun and for all the world. 





* BUY U.S. WAR BONDS * 


RCA MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


Camden, New Jersey 
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Air Battle Over Guadalcanal 
20 Zeros Shot Down 


By SERGEANT E. J. BURMAN 


Marine Corps Combat Correspondent at the Scene 


Guadalcanal, Solomon Islands, October 23 (Delayed )— 
Twenty Japanese Zero planes were blasted out of the skies 
today as Marine Corps fighter pilots walloped Nipponese 
airmen in a stirring air battle. (Previously announced 
in Navy Department Communique No. 167.) 

Not a single American flyer was lost in the action. In 
addition to the Zeroes, one Jap bomber was downed and 
three departed smoking badly, bringing to 315 the total 
of enemy aircraft brought down by our planes since the 
beginning of air activity in the Solomons theater of war. 

It was a day marked by beautiful dogfights and thrilling 
aerobatics. Twisting, turning, rolling, looping, climbing 
and diving, like homicidal hawks run amok, the pilots 
performed all the combat tricks they knew to knock down 
their opponents. 

Individual high scorer of the day was Captain Joseph 
J. Foss, U.S.M.C., of Sioux Falls, South Dakota, who 
bagged four Zeroes, bringing his total to date to 10 Zeroes 
and one bomber. 

The Jap Zeroes escorted bombers, which were forced to 
make their run at a great height to avoid the accurate 
hammering of anti-aircraft batteries. 
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U. S. Marines make their way through the palm forests of Guadalcanal Island in amphibious tractors to pursue retreating Jap forces during an 


The dogfights were thrilling to watch. We saw one 
Zero explode into bits, another go down blazing and out 
of control. Still another Zero broke in two, making two 
separate flaming torches. 

Several Jap flyers took to their parachutes. One ‘chute 
burst into flames immediately after the pilot bailed out of 
his flaming ship. Much of the action occurred over the 
ocean. Great columns of water rose high in the air as 
each Jap plane hit the ocean. 

Captain Foss modestly recounted his part in the battle 
when it was over. As he described it, he turned into a 
group of Zeroes and nailed the first one from behind. He 
got on the tail of a second Jap plane and bagged it with 
a burst. 

Split seconds later, he polished off a Zero which was on 
the tail of a Grumman, and then shot down his fourth 
victim who had made the mistake of passing him from 
behind. 

A broken oil line forced Captain Foss to turn back to 
the airfield. When asked what impressions passed through 
his mind during the fight, Captain Foss would only say: 

“It’s a good feeling to get them in your sights.” 





} 
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early phase of their offensive in the Solomon Islands. (Acme Photo.) 
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We’ve been building FWD four-wheel-drive trucks since 1910, 
but there are none we’re more proud of than those we’re building 
for the Marine Corps, like that shown above. 


And we are sure you Marines like FWD trucks —- their sturdy, 
dependable, four-wheel-drive ‘‘going’”’ power — as much as we like 


to build them for you. 








THE FOUR WHEEL DRIVE AUTO CO., Clintonville, Wis. Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ont. 
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“Missing in Action,” Six Guadalcanal 
Fighters Reach Safety 


By SERGEANT JAMES W. HurRLBuUT 


Marine Corps Combat Correspondent 


Guadalcanal, October 29 (Delayed)—After five har- 
rowing nights and four equally terrifying days spent in a 
jungle infested with enemy troops, five Marines and a 
Navy pharmacist’s mate staggered through our front lines 
to safety this morning. 

Their story is one of days without food, constant con- 
tact with the enemy, our own shellfire bursting around 
them, and a grim battle with the jungle itself. 

Half-starved, exhausted, dirty, cut by thorns and bram- 
bles, the six were given a royal greeting by astonished 
comrades. 

“Where'd you guys come from? We thought you were 
dead. How’d you get back in?” 


“Well, we just prayed and kept moving. And, believe 


me, we did a lot of praying.” 

The speaker was young Private First Class Richard E. 
Hollinger, USMC, of York, Pennsylvania, acclaimed the 
hero of the saga by his five fellow wanderers—Pharmacist 
Mate Second Class Homer H. Berry, USN, Roanoke 
Rapids, North Carolina; Private Cecil A. Bazzell, USMC, 
Thomaston, Georgia; Private George T. Safley, USMC, 
Mineral, Virginia; Private Edward C. Rothman, USMC, 
Hartford, Connecticut ; and Private Matthew C. Constan- 
tino, USMC, Rochester, New York. 


The six were members of a 46-man platoon on outpost 





(Continued on page 330) 





This is the wreckage of a Jap camp which the U. S. Marines attacked in their descent on Guadalcanal Island during the offensive in the Solo- 
mons. (Acme Photo.) 
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Brewster 






Buccaneer 
Dive Bomber 

























Specialists in the design and manufa 
ture of that newest of aerial wea 
the DIVE BOMBER, the Brewster Aeronaut- : 
ical Corporation has produced large numbers 
of both land and carrier based Buffalo Fighter 
planes for the wide-spread fighting forces “ the 
United Nations. | " 

Ranked with our hardest hitting fighters, thedle high’ 
performance airplanes are equipped with many accessory x 
units of Eclipse manufacture— accessories corctulic designed 
and precision built—to provide the most efficient and depend-” 
able equipment possible for our united air forces. 














; 


“ECLIPSE” PRODUCTS USED BY BREWSTER AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION | 
Combustion Starters, Hand and Electric Inertia Starters, Direct Cranking Electric Starters, 
Solenoid Relays, Battery Booster Coils, Engine Driven Generators, AC-DC Generators, Vacuum 
Instrument Pumps, Suction Regulating Valves, Oil Seporators, De-Icer Distributing Valves, Con- 
trol Switches and Ammunition Rounds Indicators and Contactors. oS 








in ECLIPSE AVIATION DIVISION, Bendix, N. 1 
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+s of the Eclipse Aviation Division 
a. Eclips ation D Precision 


acm n aad ololma- Nani members of ‘The Invisible ™ 4 o} 
ew which include the Bendix pre “ Ne ail 


cision-builf instruments serving with the oo AV TION 


United Nations on every fighting front 
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Copyright 442, Bendix Aviation Corporation 
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Men on an assault course get their baptism of fire 
by advancing along a beach under a barrage of live 
ammunition. Bullets tear up the ground a few 
paces in front and behind them. Grenades explode 
around. The men must march slowly and 
steadily in close order through the firing zone. 


The British Army Hardens 
Up for Battle’ 


By MaAacDonaLp HASTINGS 


(Courtesy of the /nfantry Journal, November, 1942) 


HEN the will to win is so strong that, rather than 
risk losing a ball game or a cricket match, you'll 
sock the umpire over the head with your bat, it 
can be said of you that you’re “bloody-minded.” The term, 
in its current British military connotation, is a polite way 
of suggesting that you’ve got what it takes to make a first- 
class fighting man. And a first-class fighting man means 
a trained killer. Simply, “bloody-mindedness” is the 
phrase the British Army uses for the dirty streak in all of 
us which, normally, we keep well covered and under con- 
trol. The difficulty is that ordinary decent people can't be 
“bloody-minded” to order. But Britain’s Army is now 
successfully carrying out the process of transforming a 
typical peace-loving citizen into a fighting fury in exactly 
twenty-one days of special training. 


‘From Pieture Post (London), May 16, 1942. Reprinted by permission. 


In battle- and weapon-training schools selected batches 
of men are being toughened up through training methods 
limited originally to the Commando troops but now applied 
to the whole army. The men who have gone through this 
school go back to their units to teach others. 

This is what happens to a man when he goes through 
the assault course which varies but slightly at the different 
schools. 

On the first day he arrives from his unit, he makes a 
six-mile run in full equipment. When he gets back from 
this he makes a charge over an obstacle course ending 
with a sixty-foot rope climp up the face of a cliff. That's 
the preliminary to find out what kind of stuffing you've 
got in you. 

Next, the soldier goes to a fourteen-foot platform and is 
told to jump. If he does that without hesitation, the next 
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For more than a century the name “Baldwin” has 
meant “locomotive” to railroad men throughout 
the world. Baldwin still serves the railroads, meeting 
their demands for modern power. 

But, today, Baldwin is more than a builder of 
railroad motive power. The skill and experience 
of the Baldwin organization is being applied to 
the building of tanks, guns and many other things 
needed by our armed forces and by industries 


essential to the war program. 


Today, as in the First World War, Baldwin ‘is 


devoting its efforts to this dual task of producing 
ordnance materiel and, at the same time, meeting 
the demand for its regular products so urgently 


needed to help achieve victory. 


ALi 


THE BALDWIN 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 


Locomotive & Ordnance Division; Baldwin Southwark Division; 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Division; Standard Steel Works 
Division; Baldwin De La Vergne Sales Corp.; The Whitcomb 
Locomotive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; The Midvale Co. 





Baldwin serves the Nation which the Railroads helped to build 
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Bullets are singing over their heads. A gre- 
nade has just exploded. When they go into 
battle, these men will know what it's like. 










stage is to see how he reacts under fire. Still on the first 
day, every man in the course is marched to a sandy beach. 
Along the sand dunes, on one side, are mounted Bren 
guns, tommyguns, antitank rifles. In addition a squad 
stands by with ordinary rifles and grenades. 

The selected men taking the assault course are now 
formed on a line at right angles to the line of fire. Then 
they get the order to advance, and at this same moment 
the machine guns and the rifles open up. As they walk 
slowly and steadily forward the bullets churn up the sand 
a few paces in front and behind them. Hand grenades— 


Throwing a grenade for the first time is an anx- 
ious experience. You can't afford mistakes. 
You've got just five seconds after pulling the 
pin before the grenade explodes. The thrower 
just got rid of this one. Note the pin between 
the thumb and finger of the thrower's left hand. 
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TWO SHOTS OF A KIND 


Aimed at the Same Foe! 













GRACO 
CONVOY LUBER 


Fast, maneuverable, high-powered weapons are playing an increasingly 
important part in every battle the Marines are fighting today. Their equip- 
ment is the finest obtainable and is being put to the extreme test in this 
many-front war. 


GRACO CONVOY LUBERS are adequately serving the field lubrication 
needs of our armed forces all over the world. In addition, large war project 
contractors are using Convoy Lubers to speed the building of vitally impor- 
tant bases. 


Convoy Lubers are equipped with heavy duty pumps, which dispense 


chassis, track, and gear lubricants at high speed through convenient 30 foot 
hoses, which are racked on large easy-running reels. The center reel has a 


50 foot air line for quickly servicing large tires. 





Mechanized warfare requires that all fighting equipment be serviced fre- 
quently and thoroughly under the most adverse field conditions. Graco Convoy 
Lubers are meeting this need efficiently. 











GRAY COMPANY, ING. manuractunens oF nich 


QUALITY LUBRICATING EQUIPMENT +» Minneapolis, Minn. 
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This is the beginning of the hardest test of endurance in the Weapon Training School. The starting 
point is a steep slope running into a reservoir. In full equipment, the men scramble down the slope. 








He's made it across the reservoir. Now he's got to 
clamber up the ladder on to the top of a wall. He's 
feeling wet and cold. But the course has just started. 


The water's cold. The equipment's heavy. It's a long 
way across but they've got to get to the other side. 
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FOR MEN 


MADE ESPECIALLY 


LIKE YOU 


This soothing preparation was designed for daily 


shaving. Needs no brush. Not sticky or greasy. 


HE irritation that often comes from 

daily shaving... the nuisance of a 
wet shaving brush . . . these are two 
special problems of men in service. 

To help solve these problems, Williams 
perfected Glider—a rich, soothing cream. 
It’s likea “vanishing cream’”’—not greasy 
or sticky. It needs no brush. 


Smooths Down Skin 
To use Glider, first wet your face, if 
conditions permit. Then apply Glider 
quickly and easily with your fingers— 
never a brush. 
Instantly Glider smooths down the 
flaky top layer of your skin. It enables 
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the razor’s sharp edge to glide over your 
skin .. . removing each completely sof- 
tened whisker at the skin line without 
scraping or trritation. 


Invaluable to Men in Service 


For men in service, Glider is invaluable. 
It saves time and fuss . . . and eliminates 
the dangers frequent shaving may have 
for the tender skin. Leaves your face 
feeling smoother, looking cleaner. 


Glider was developed by the J. B. 
Williams Company, who have been mak- 
ing fine shaving preparations for over 
100 years. It is available in both tubes 
and jars. Be sure to try it. 
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Up the rope ladder and on 
again. There's a wire entangle- 
ment up ahead to tackle next. 
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made of bakelite, less letha] than steel but still dangerous— enemy soldier with a belly-shot from a pistol, and soon gets 
explode all around. the chance to sharpen his appetite for blood in close-range 
After about 250 yards of this the order is given to fall combat with a fighting knife. And there are many gruel- 
flat. As the line drops, bullets sing over their heads and _ ling charges over the assault course. . 
throw up fountains of sand so close that they half bury The assault course is a chain of obstacles laid out over 


the troops in the line. Then they get up again and advance 
for another 250 yards with machine guns chattering a 


chorus, antitank rifles beating the tune, and hand grenades When there isn't a bridge, a rope is slung 
expolding to vary the music. At cease firing, you take a across the valley. The men must monkey 


. across hand over hand to the other side. 
deep breath, but then you turn around and run through it 


all over again. 

It’s some experience. When the grenades burst you can 
feel your eardrums opening and closing with the shock. 
When your're flattened out, the sand thrown up by the bul- 
lets falls hot into the back of your neck and buries your 
hands covering your head. No matter how accurate the 
shooting is—it’s very accurate—you always know that 
perhaps one of the machine gunners will let his barrel shift 
an eighth of an inch in the wrong direction, or a ricochet 
will jump up at you. But when you've been through it. 
you feel you know what the real thing feels and sounds 
like. And it makes you feel good. And already a bit 
“bloody-minded.” 

After that first day, there is plenty more. You make 
another fourteen-foot jump, but this time into a pit filled 
with smoke so you don’t know what you're jumping into. 
There are more training runs in full equipment, each a 
little longer than the last. Every man gets the satisfaction, 
the feeling of power, of letting go with magazines full of 
live ammunition. He learns what noisy fun it is to lob 
across a well-timed grenade. He slaps down a dummy 
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N EITHER accident nor negligence is an excuse for 
work stoppage or labor shortage! Halsey Taylor Drinking 
Fountains successfully guard against the danger of con- 
tamination due to improper drinking water devices at 
military cantonments as well as in industry. For Halsey 
Taylor coolers and fountains possess patented features 
that promote sanitation and convenience! 


It’s the modern way of trouble-free service. You'll find 
coolers, wall or recess, pedestal or battery types in the 
Halsey Taylor line. Write! 





1 THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO., WARREN, OHIO 
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They charge on as a landmine nearly lifts a sepling out of the ground. 


the toughest possible piece of ground, and is designed, with 
devlish ingenuity, to heat a man up and harden him off. 
It isn’t a race course; those who run it are definitely dis- 
couraged from setting up records. The idea is to find out 
how well a man can take it and hand it out while he’s 
taking it. 

The first obstacle 
reservoir. The course begins with cold water because, after 


at one of the biggest schools—is a 


Men jump off a platform fourteen feet to the 
ground to test their hardihood and self-confidence. 
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falling fully clothed into a reservoir, the last thing the 
average man feels like doing is to begin a fight. Every- 
body knows that cold water is the best thing for stopping 
a fight. But if your fighting spirit isn’t dampened by cold 
water, it’s a sure thing your fighting temperature is pretty 
hot. So, winter and summer, the assault course pushes 
off in the reservoir. 

Loaded down with pack, tin hat, rifle and bayonet, and 


Then out of a tank trap they clamber. Then 
they heave and haul each other over the top. 
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= Tough ‘1s OUR FIGHTING MARINES 


= A door must be ‘‘tough’’ to take the 
ups and downs of life with the Marine Corps. The 
‘““OVERHEAD DOOR” can take it - and is taking it 


daily in ordnance depots, air bases, bomber plants, 





munition factories and many other types of build- 
ings. Our facilities are devoted to war work for the 
duration. But when the war is over, remember The 


‘““OVERHEAD DOOR’’ for your home garage... the 
door that wedges tightly, yet opens easily. 
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WITH THE 


MIRACLE WEDGE 





OVERHEAD DOOR CORPORATION «© HARTFORD CITY, INDIANA U.S.A. 




































This is training under realistic 
conditions. As one soldier helps jo 
another out of the tank trap, a * aye 
charge of gelatin dynamite is blown 
up behind them. Getting men used 
to the sight and sound of explosives 
is part of Battle School training. 





They pick their way across balance poles. If 
they fall off — and they often do — they fall 
into a pit filled with barbed wire. Then they 
have to climb out and charge on down the course. 


all the rest, each man scrambles and slides down a steep 
slope into the muddy ooze on the edge of the reservoir and 
stumbles—half sinking with the weight of his equipment— 
into the deep water. At the same time other men of the 
class stand on the bank and urge those in the water on 
with blood-curdling yells. 

The opposite side of the reservoir is a twenty-foot wall 
with a set of rope ladders thrown over the side. Clutch- 
ing these, the swimmers heave themselves out of the reser- 
voir, and in the process drag up a bucketful of water in 
their shoes and clothes. 

If a man has any idea of stopping there to get the water 
out of his boots, and the mud out of his ears, he’s quickly 
disillusioned. There’s a lot more to the course yet. As 
























If a man falls out at the school he 
stays out. in actual battle, though, 
the wounded must be cared for 
by medical personnel. The fight- 
ing man's job is to keep on fight- 
ing even though his best friend 
lies grievously wounded close by. 





the troops go on with the rest of it, the instructor, running 
along with them, yells abuse and hate against the Nazis. 
You leap blindly off a wall, land in a heap of brambles, 
and rush on farther. You stumble over hedges, crash into 
ditches, and tear your way over and through barbed wire. 
You're bleeding but you don’t feel it. You’re cursing but 
you don’t know it. The instructor is still there bullying, 
cajoling, egging you on; but you’ve forgotten he exists. 
You stumble on over obstacle after obstacle. You teeter 
along a pole balanced over a pit with a nest of barbed wire 
at the bottom of it. You fall into a tank trap as a charge 
of gelignite [a variety of gelatin dynamite] belches up 
turf and stones around you. Choking with the fumes, you 
somehow remember to heave one of your fellows over the 
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WHEN YOU CRAVE GOOD CANDY EAT A 





Eat it for the wonderful taste treat that is in every bite 
~~ 









through its pure milk chocolate coating, the layer of smooth ' 
caramel and the luscious center of chocolate nougat 
flavored with real malted milk. Eat it for the 
quick energy that is packed in every delicious bar. 
Eat it because there is no better 


candy bar at any price. 
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They've been going hard 
for fifteen minutes. Now, 
they rush in with bayonets. 


- 
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Finally they reach the 
rifle range and though 
they are breathless, wet, 
and tired, they squeeze 
off five carefully aimed 
rounds at the target. 


The end of the course is a sixty-foot rope climb. 
They've swum a reservoir, completed an obstacle 
race, made a bayonet charge, fired five rounds, and 
now they must climb the cliff. When they get to 
the top they must run back to the starting point. 
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GEM SODA CUPS 
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A burst in front of them and they flatten 
down on their bellies. A landmine blows 
up ahead of them. Bren guns, tommyguns, 
and antitank rifles hold them in a box of fire. 








A burst behind them — but none looks back. 
A few paces in front, a stream of bullets is 


cutting through the sand. A few paces be- 
hind, more bullets ricochet off the hard beach. 


top and out. Then he heaves you up and out hanging on 
to the end of his rifle. And you both go on. A trip-wire 
brings you down on your face; the explosion of a hand 
grenade lifts you up again. You double up your body and 
bite your lip to find the energy to get up a hill, and you 
roll and tumble down the other side of it. You gather 
yourself together and charge on. 

Now you are nearly at the enemy’s throat. You make 
one more heart-thumping climb. At the top of the hill a 
row of sandbags—Nazis to you—swing on poles, waiting 
for your bayonet. With unbelievable zest, you gather your 
strength for the final assault. In and out. And now it’s 
over, except 

Sweating and panting, you throw yourself down on the 
rifle range to fire five carefully-aimed rounds at a target. 
They mustn’t be wasted, not a one of them. However 
much your hand is trembling, you must somehow steady 
yourself to shoot. The miracle is that most men—after 
running the assault course—can still make a good score. 

As soon as the five rounds are fired, you unfix your 
bayonet, sling your rifle on your back, and make a sixty- 
foot rope climb up the face of a cliff. Your muscles have 
by this time lost their elasticity. You've cooled off (you’ve 
had to) to sight your rifle on the range. You're cold and 
tired. But you make the climb. And when you haul 
yourself wearily over the brink, the instructor is there— 





and he’s only waiting to double time you at once all the 
way back to the starting point. 

This test is as hard as human endurance can stand. But 
in some extraordinary way, it charges a man up like a 
battery with a will to go out and fight. 

It’s almost incidental that the effect of this kind of train- 
ting is to get men into superb physical condition. (If it 
didn’t, they wouldn’t last the course.) It’s a fact that, after 
three weeks, men are able to round off their schooling with 
a sixty-mile march in twenty-four hours. But the real 
purpose of the weapon training and battle school is to make 
men fighting mad. And to keep them fighting mad. And 
the system works. This course trains men in scientific 
killing. 

After completing the assault course, men go back to 
their units with a new outlook. Some of the veneer of lit- 
tle niceties and gentle tolerance so admirable in a law- ) 
abiding community has been stripped away from their 
consciousness. They’re conditioned for victory. 





A WAY OF LIVING 


(I’m a Marine.) “What’s that? 
What’s a Marine, Mac?” 
A lilting shoulder—a tilting chin— 





A swaying hip away from him. 

“What’s a Marine, Buddy ?” 

(Maybe Buddy to him, but he’s ‘Nuts’ to me.) 
A tug at the coat—boyish face to see, 

“Please Mister, what’s a Marine?” } 
“Oh hello lad! What’s a Marine, eh?” 
And he stood and he stared with his eyes far away. 


“A Marine’s —- a — a Way of Living (without end). 
Just watch those rhythmic marching men; 

Once rawest ‘boots’ enlisted to serve, 

Now melded-welded to solid nerve.” 

“Ts that why they’re so hard boiled?” 

“They’re not, lad. People don’t savy ‘solid nerve’— 
A job to be done, with muscle and mind 

Annealed, pliable, innertwined ?” 

“How about the Solomons?” 


“Well, lad. Some of my bunk-mates on that shore . 


We don’t deal in men. It’s for the Corps...” 


“Please go on, Sir.” 

Fearing th’ unspoken, he drew apart, 

For swelling words had choked his heart. 
“Please Mister?” 

Touching his cap, he shoved away,— 
“Don’t go, Sir.” 

Into the night of another day— 

To a Way of Living. 


—Anonymous. 
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To the Officers and Men 
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UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 
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on the event of the 167th Anniversary 
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The Chemical Officer In Base- 
Defense Situations 


By Major R. D. Hunt, Jr. 


U.S. Marine Corps 


NTIL now largely a theoretical and practically 

static matter in most organizations, the problem 

of chemical defense is coming in for a thorough 
examination throughout the Marine Corps, and nowhere 
more so than in base-defense units. The reasons are not 
far to seek : with the actual outbreak of war—particularly 
against enemies so treacherous—the employment of any 
known weapon or technique becomes possible; further 
ominous hints may be found in the warnings of states- 
men of both sides; finally, the fact that Axis nations 
(Italy and Japan) have not hesitated in the past to resort 
to chemical attack (Ethiopia and China) certainly does 
nor argue that they will be more scrupulous in the future. 

Units engaged in base-defense missions have particular 
reason to be interested in the problems of chemical war- 
fare being, in effect, tied to particular defensive localities 
and forced either to abandon their weapons or to stand 
immobilized in face of chemical attack. Since their du- 
ties are essentially defensive, the initiative of such attack 
invariably lies with the enemy in all respects: where, 
what and when; and these elements he may manipulate 
until they are “hand-tailored” to do the most harm to a 
given defensive setup. With all these considerations in 
mind, it follows that the chemical arrangements within 
a defensive battalion or similar unit ought to be the 
subject of some deliberation and a good deal of prepara- 
tion. 

The employment of offensive measures, although a 
subject of some interest and very marked possibilities, is 
essentially of a political nature and not within the prov- 
ince of lower echelons in the field—at least for the pres- 
ent. On the other hand, the chemical problems in de- 
fense of a base are very much to the point, and can be 
readily resolved into a number of categories as follows: 

(1) Individual protection ; 

(2) Collective protection ; 

(3) Decontamination. 

These divisions lead us in turn to other aspects of the 
subject, namely: 

(1) Available material, its sources, and its mainte- 

nance ; 

(2) Training in chemical technique ; 

(3) Organization to meet chemical attack. 

With all the foregoing matters, the chemical officer* of a 
defense battalion is deeply concerned, and it is his prob- 
lems and duties which will occupy the balance of this 
article. 

*Anyone who is up to date on his field-manuals will greet the denomina- 
tion of this functionary as ‘“‘chemical,” rather than “gas” officer, with 
raised eyebrows. The former term is one reserved for the directing officer 
in that specialty, of a brigade or higher unit, all subordinates being mere 
“gas” officers. In the case, however, of a defense battalion or force, the 


independent overall responsibilities of the office are much more those of a 
“chemical” officer, and the term is therefore used. 
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Up to this point, a great deal has been couched in rath- 
er general terms. At grass-roots, what are the chemical 
problems, the assets and liabilities of a base-defense 
organization? The normal groupment for such missions 
includes, in varying proportions, seacoast artillery in 
widely-separated installations usually well dug-in and at 
best only semi-mobile; antiaircraft gun-defenses whose 
weapons, while much more mobile than those employed 
in seacoast-work, nevertheless are most efficiently em- 
ployed in carefully and laboriously prepared emplace- 
ments after exact and prayerful mathematical computa- 
tions which vary for each installation; automatic weap- 
ons which—except in the case of carefully sited and 
camouflaged beach-defenses—can usually shoot just as 
well from one cow-pasture as the next; and, finally, the 
miscellaneous communication and detection installations 
and the dumps and command-posts which are a vital part 
of every defended base. To all these, of course, may be 
added an airfield or two with attendent hangars, runways, 
dumps and planes on the ground. 

From all this, it can be seen that the most vulnerable 
installations of a defense-battalion are usually its sea- 
coast weapons. Being least mobile, they are pinned to 
their initial positions, and, in the event of chemical at- 
tack, which may be anticipated just as enemy transports 
appear on the horizon, they must stick to their guns, 
using whatever protective measures have been prepared 
in advance. Such units must be amply prepared against 
the persistent agents, such as mustard and lewisite, and 
decontamination-plans_ within seacoast groups should 
provide for continuous training in the use of masks and 
protective clothing, as well as for immediate decon- 
tamination-measures at each battery-position. Respon- 
sibility for these measures will frequently devolve upon 
the local unit-commanders, for the dispersed situation 
of seacoast batteries may often delay arrival of outside 
assistance for many hours, if at all. 

The antiaircraft gun-batteries are in somewhat better 
case, because, if grossly contaminated in one position, 
they can displace to another and set up within a matter 
of hours, although at the cost of diminished efficiency 
and remaining out of action during the interval of dis- 
placement. Nor are the antiaircraft batteries tied to the 
shoreline as are the seacoast, and a consequent latitude 
in choice of new or alternate positions permits them much 
greater freedom. Nevertheless, their bulk of heavy 
material, all subject to contamination and difficult to 
cleanse, makes them an attractive target for chemical at- 
tack, particularly in persistent form. 

The least vulnerable of a defense-battalion’s installa- 
tions are those of the special-weapons or machine-gun 

(Continued on page 308) 
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serve the “Fighting Marines” 
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SUPPORTING 


THE ‘TROOPS 


By LIEUTENANT COMMANDER RICHARD C. DRUM HUNT, JR. 
United States Navy 


ONTROL of sea areas and superiority in surface 

ships can nowhere be exploited to greater advan- 

tage than in support of a major landing operation. 
The operations so far conducted in this war by our own 
landing forces and those of the enemy have proved that 
effective fire of the ships’ guns to support a landing in 
force on hostile shores is practicable as well as desirable. 
Those of us, who, in time of peace, contended that naval 
gunfire delivered on beach areas can produce decisive 
results, have seen their contentions vindicated in battles 
of this war. Our own forces and those of the Jap, have 
successfully employed naval artillery in support of 
troops, while accuracy of British fire in their bombard- 
ment of Tobruk proved once and for all that men-of-war 
need not dispense with precision when shooting at land 
targets. 

The attack force commander decides the scope, time 
of commencement, and duration of the naval gunfire 
preparation. His objective carries with it the desire to 
overwhelm the defenders so completely prior to the land- 
ing, that the attack is a “walk-over.”” How fully this may 
be accomplished depends on the ships, ammunition and 
combat aviation available. A great superiority of forces 
may eliminate the necessity of gunfire preparation and 
thereby insure the advantage of surprise. In making 
decisions, the attack force commander should consult 
his artillery, air, naval, and armored force officers. No 
commander can hope to obtain the completely over- 
whelming effect he desires. The prohibitive amount of 
ammunition will in most cases render the complete de- 
struction of all objectives impracticable and navigational 
restrictions may limit the choice of firing positions. 

Greatest dependence will be placed upon neutralizing 
fires because they are the only type effective against in- 
accurately located targets. However, the effect of neutral- 
ization fire is generally of short duration and at best in- 
complete. Interdiction, by its nature, must last for some 
time, and thereby consume large quantities of ammuni- 
tion. Nevertheless some interdictory and destructive 
missions must be executed if the attack is to succeed and 
beachhead secured. Paths through barbed wire and mine 
fields must be opened, and strong points will have to be 
destroyed. The enemy’s bottle necks and traffic arteries 
must be interdicted. With all limitations being con- 
sidered, the Landing Force Commander determines the 
relative importance of desired neutralizations, interdic- 
tions, and the destructions, as well as the available targets 
in their order of importance in the hostile defense. Naval 
gunfire is more economical than air force because it can 
sustain its fire, hurl tremendous weight of explosive 
and shift fires rapidly. Aviation can compensate for the 
ships and the ammunition which cannot be brought up 
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due to restrictions of surface navigation and because of 
time limitation, but it must operate during the daylight 
to do this effectually. Every effort should be made to 
get up the largest number of ships and the greatest 
quantity of ammunition that time will permit. In most 
situations, it will be probable that only the night preced- 
ing the attack will be available for bringing up the naval 
vessels and transports. 

The attack force commander, having announced basic 
decisions as to the time of commencement, duration, and 
purpose of the gunfire support, gunnery officers of the 
ships involved and artillerymen of the various landing 
force echelons work up the plans for it. The Naval Offi- 
cer in command of the supporting ships determines what 
vessels he will retain and those which he will release 
to other missions. He defines the area of individual ship 
responsibility and indicates particular targets outside 
that area which may be brought under bombardment. 
In consultation with the Air Commander, particular tar- 
gets and the area of aviation responsibility are agreed 
upon. Instructions to provide and insure coordination 
among the naval units are issued. In simplicity lies the 
success of any plan for naval gunfire support to be fired 
in a landing operation. 

Let us consider a major offensive against enemy terri- 
tory held in strength by a determined foe prepared to 
prevent our ship-to-shore movement of a large body of 
troops. All vessels in the Naval Task Force should take 
part in the preparation. Teamwork is a requisite to suc- 
cess. All ships’ batteries should be ready to assume 
their normal mission of direct support of the landing. 
The counterbattery ships should continue on scheduled 
fires well into the attack, however, deepening the fires 
of the direct support ships, and executing the counter- 
battery missions so that no lull occurs at H hour. A plan 
of the naval gunfire can be conveniently issued on an 
overlay, indicating firing schedule and concentration. 
These overlays should be printed in such a manner as to 
permit the various ships’ gunnery officers to plot ship 
and aiming points, and to work directly upon them. 

Analysis of the probable reactions of the enemy after 
he is alerted is of great importance to the Naval Attack 
Force Commander in shaping his plans. It may reason- 
ably be assumed, with logic, that upon opening prepara- 
tion fires from off-shore vessels, enemy commanders will 
issue orders and instructions to meet the threat. Commu- 
nication centers, radio stations and command posts will 
become active. This may be a period of hesitancy and 
confusion for our enemy. His troops will lose time in 
manning their posts, and many of his defensive efforts 
will be futile. Observers will start sending in reports. 

(Continued on page 306) 
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A Section of our Aircraft Division — West Haven, Conn. 
Showing INFLATABLE LIFE RAFTS ready for Shipment. 


War Demands 


EXTRA EFFORT 


War brings on the necessity for extra contribution. As established and experi- 
enced manufacturers of tires and tubes we felt that we must contribute something 
extra to the winning of the War in addition to the products we have been manu- 
facturing for 30 years. 





Inflatable Life Rafts were a natural for us. 


We quickly selected our personnel, converted storage space for production and 
now we are contributing our extra share to the War effort by supplying Inflatable 
Life Rafts in substantial numbers to our fighting forces, in addition to our regular 
products of tires and tubes. 


Armstrong Employees are 100% pryoaie 
for WAR BONDS—Topping 10% of Wages! 


THE ARMSTRONG RUBBER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS FOR 30 YEARS OF TRUCK AND PASSENGERCAR TIRES AND TUBES 


AIRCRAFT DIVISION 


Manufacturers of INFLATABLE LIFE RAFTS 


West Haven, Connecticut 
Southern Plant: THE ARMSTRONG TIRE & RUBBER CO., NATCHEZ, MISSISSIPPI 
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Keep ’em 


By CoLoneL L. S. SwINbLer, U.S.M.C. 


NOTHER Anniversary of the birth of the Marine 
Corps is at hand. Another glorious page has been 
written in the history of that glorious organization 

of which we are a part. How many changes have been 
made in the means of making war since that 10th of No- 
vember, ’75, and that first handful of American Marines 
went to sea on the men o’war of the American Revolution! 
Down the years, the exploits of the heroes of the Corps 
have been celebrated in song and story. Among our 
friends today are many whose deeds will be remembered in 
years to come. In looking over the histories of the Corps 
it strikes one as strange that in recounting its activities, so 
little has been said about that small but efficient group of 
officers and men which has been built up behind and along- 
side the fighters to keep them supplied with the munitions 
and sinews of war. In the most recent History of the U. S. 
Marine Corps, by Colonel Clyde H. Metcalf, there is but 
one reference to the Quartermaster’s Department. On 
page 546, he says, “The problem of supply in the Corps 
has grown far more complex and even within the Quarter- 
master Department a high degree of specialization has be- 
come necessary.” That is the only sentence devoted to the 
subject in 555 pages of history of the most active American 
fighting organization. 

Although there is a dearth of publicity about the Quar- 
termaster’s Department, there must have been an effective 
one, or the fighting Marines could not have existed in the 
field. However, this apparent lack of appreciation of the 
importance of supply functions in popular histories is not 
hard to understand. We will avidly read the romantic 
stories of our heroes who have distinguished themselves 
in the face of danger, but what romance can be woven 
about the Quartermaster of the Umpteenth Battalion of 
Marines and his struggles to get together the bullets, beans 
and trousers for our heroes, and tents for them to sleep un- 
der at night? The very fact that so little is said indicates 
that they must have been fit companions for our greatest 
heroes. The more efficient the Quartermaster, the less 
conspicuous he becomes. If the regiment is well housed, 
well clothed and well fed, the men are contented and the 
Old Man all but forgets that there is such a thing as a 
Regimental Quartermaster who ofttimes is performing 
what are almost miracles in wangling supplies for the 
troops. Let him slip just once, and the Old Man becomes 
acutely conscious of the shortcomings of his Quarter- 
master, and the fur begins to fly! The wise Quarter- 
master, knowing that he can’t always bat a thousand per- 
cent, takes great pains to skilfully unload some of his woes 
and troubles on the Old Man when things are running 
smoothly, so that he can be assured of ready understanding 
and help when disaster is in the offing. 

Romantic stories of deeds of our heroes fill us with 
pride, but as we delve into military records we begin to 
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learn more about the background of organization and 
planning which made those deeds possible. We learn with 
surprise that during the Punic Wars supply was not left 
to chance, but that Hannibal himself carefully worked 
out the details of maintaining his men so that they were 
able to exist for a long period in a hostile land. We 
learn that Napoleon himself closely supervised many of 
his supply problems, particularly as to procurement and 
maintenance of mounts for his troops and horses for his 
artillery. It was he who coined the remark that “An 
Army travels on its stomach,” which is so true that it 
has become a pat phrase much used by amateur strate- 
gists. We learn that the American Revolution could not 
possibly have reached a successful conclusion for the in- 
fant nation had it not been that General Washington per- 
sonally and with the utmost thoroughness and care su- 
perintended the procurement of supplies, scanty as they 
were, and their distribution to his troops. In World War 
I we note that Ludendorf, the Quartermaster General, 
was one of the most powerful and important members of 
the German Imperial General Staff. We are not sur- 
prised, then, to read that in the current conflict General 
deGaulle advises that the wise commander will be care- 
ful to select the most able and efficient officer of his staff 
to take charge of the supply functions of his organiza- 
tion. Heroes can perform marvels of individual bravery 
even though hungry and cold, but armies must be fed, 
clothed and furnished with weapons and ammunition, 
else they fall an easy prey to their enemies. When the 
military commander looks over his officers to find a good 
Quartermaster for his organization, his first thought 
should be to find an officer who is an excellent field sol- 
dier. Indeed, he should be such a well versed and imagi- 
native soldier that he will know what the Commander of 
the fighting troops is going to require before the Com- 
mander himself knows it. The good Quartermaster must 
be able to anticipate the wants of the combatant troops 
and have all the materials ready and available when the 
bugle blows. 

The Quartermaster’s Department of the Marine Corps 
is not lacking in officers who measure up to this stand- 
ard, and many of them have had distinguished military 
careers before entering on their duties in the Supply Or- 
ganization. 

The problems confronting the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment when an all-out war is in progress are quite 
different from those which arise in the prosecution of 
the small wars in which the Marine Corps so frequently 
has been involved. It is not solely a difference in volume 
of supplies to be handled. The methods of solving the 
problems under the two conditions are entirely different. 
Those of us who have been in the Corps during the past 
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Close-up of the Jap 
Fighting Man 


By LIEUTENANT COLONEL WaRREN J. CLEAR 
(Courtesy of the /nfantry Journal, November, 1942) 


HE typical Jap soldier is a runt, five feet three came to know this little man well. I have seen him at his 
inches tall, weighing 116 pounds. He is paid $1.26 best and at his worst. 


a month, of which he is allowed to squander nine and He was at his worst in Tientsin, at the close of the First 
a half cents on himself. He can live on a handful of rice World War. There I saw the mutilated bodies of two 
and a few scraps of dried fish a day, and accepts it as com- American soldiers, murdered by soldiers at Japanese Army 


monplace to march thirty miles, with full pack, in twenty- headquarters. I retain a vivid memory of how they looked, 
four hours. Often slovenly in appearance, he is no great battered with gun butts and stabbed with bayonets. 


shucks on parade. But he is one of the toughest fighting After the great earthquake of September 1, 1923, I saw 
men in the world. crowds of hysterical Japs perpetrating the mass murder of 


This is our enemy. We will be wise if we learn as _ thousands of inoffensive Koreans. Rumors had been cir- 
much about him as we can. ‘To know oneself and the culated that the Koreans, seeking revenge for the many 
enemy is the secret of victory,” says General Sadao Araki, wrongs done them, were planning an invasion of Japan. 
the evil genius of Japan. Armed with the fearful Japanese swords and razor-edged 

I served with the Japanese Army, as an observer, and bamboo spears, the mob fanned out over Tokyo, killing 
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with Faith in a Greater Tomorrow 
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modern fleet, the Santa liners and the fast, new 
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officers and crews, to the transport of America’s 
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the war. 
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had when the war began. 

New ships, trained men, improved speed and de- 
sign, consistently good service, these we offer for 
the future to the American Nations we have been 
privileged to serve for nearly a century. 
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every man, woman, and child who could not identify him- 
self as Japanese. 1 saw shrieking Korean men and women 
hacked to pieces, while armed Japanese police made no 
effort to protect them. 

One can only understand this bestial savagery by a 
glance into history. The modern Jap soldier is the product 
of centuries of internecine warfare that made the island 
kingdom one vast blood-soaked battlefield. Imperial 
princes were butchered, the imperial capital repeatedly 
burned and pillaged, and the helpless mass of unarméd 
people reduced to a level of misery and wretchedness in 
which human life was held at no value. In the unending 
warfare between the clans, no quarter was ever shown. 
When the Taira clan fought the Minamotos in the twelfth 
century, all prisoners—men, women, and children—were 
beheaded. In 1598, during Kato’s invasian of the main- 
land of Asia, his troops decapitated 38,700 Chinese and 
Koreans, their ears and noses being cut off, pickled, and 
sent back in tubs to Kyoto, where a monument called the 
Ear Mound still stands. Up to 1870 it was the usual Jap- 
anese procedure to collect enemy heads after every battle. 
The official tally of casualties was always rendered on this 
basis. History records no more terrible persecutions than 
those of Shogun Iyeyasu against the Christian missionaries 
and their Japanese converts. Christians were buried alive, 
torn asunder by oxen, tied in pairs in huge rice bags 
which were pyramided and then set afire. Official Jap- 
anese records of the time reveal fiendish refinements of 
torture too revolting to be described. All this to satisfy a 
sadism which is characteristic of the Japanese soldier. 

The most distinctive product of Japanese feudalism are 
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the Samurai—men of the warrior class—who have played 
the leading role in Jap history from the day of Shogun 
Iyeyasu to the fall of Singapore. The paradoxical Sa- 
murai code is as high in many of its standards as that of 
King Arthur’s Knights ; at the same time, it authorizes the 
most despicable treacheries and brutalities. 

Practically every Japanese officer in recent campaigns 
has carried the big sword, and never passed up an oppor- 
tunity to use it. It is a formidable weapon. During the 
fight for Shanghai, a Jap lieutenant cut through the barrel 
and water packet of a machine gun with one of them. 

In other days, the Samurai’s favorite objects for testing 
his blade were the Eta, or pariahs. These wretched social 
outcasts, who were considered less than human beings, 
were slashed in two whenever a swaggering two-bladed 
bucko felt like swinging his sword at something. An Amer- 
can clergyman writes: “Even as late as 1870 I have seen 
corpses of low-class men lying unburied on the highway. 
just as they fell under the blade of some Samurai.” 

The Jap fighter is inspired to a high stoic courage and 
almost unbelievable self-sacrifice by his all-encompassing 
religious devotion to his Emperor. It is vitally important 
that we recognize this truth about our enemy. 

I knew some of this background, and had acquired a 
working knowledge of the Japanese language, when I pro- 
ceeded from Tokyo to Aizu-Wakamatsu, in north central 
Japan, for my period of attachment to the 2d Division, 
Imperial Japanese Army. 

On the train, I marvelled at the paradox that is Japan. 
As we sped along I could see the most modern tractor- 
drawn field guns moving rapidly through the fields where 
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Is Hirohito going to 
review the troops? 
This must be a bar- 
racks scene; the sol- 
diers are better 
dressed than those 
on field duty. Note 
the slippers they are 
wearing. 
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our Purple Heart. The head of 
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farmers were plowing with oxen. 
Later, they would thresh their grain 
with hand flails and winnow it by pour- 
ing it through the air from above their 
heads on a breezy day—in the same 
air traversed by roaring Zeros and 
screaming dive bombers. 


At Aizu Kakamatsu, the first thing 
I saw as I walked into headquarters 
was this inscription above the door: 
Remember, that Death is lighter 
than a feather, but that Duty is 
heavier than a Mountain. 


General Hayashi introduced me to 
his staff, and then we entered a room 
where the Emperor’s picture was hang- 
ing. All bowed at the waist, very low, 
in silence, for one full minute. 

The division adjutant, Major Hata, 
showed me to my quarters, a charming 
little Japanese house. Then he pre- 
sented me with a shiny, new key, say- 
ing, “We have built a strong room for 
you where you can lock secret and con- 
fidential papers. We have fitted a very 
fine Yale lock so you can leave every- 
thing with safety when you go out.” I 
recalled that two keys usually came 
with Yale locks. 

The next morning at 0500 hours the 
bugles sounded, and at 0530 the re- 
cruits from the back country farms 
were getting their first taste of army 
life. 

“Wan-hashi; wan-hashi,’ barked a 
hard-looking drill sergeant on the pa- 
rade ground. 

“These fellows are from the coun- 
try,’ Major Hata explained, “and they 
don’t know their right foot from their 
left. But every Japanese always holds 
his teacup [wan] in his left hand, and 
the chopsticks [hashi] in his right. So 
the sergeant shouts, ‘teacup, chop- 
sticks.’ ” 

Such untutored country lads com- 
prise the bulk of the raw material out 
of which Japanese officers fashion the 
army, seventy per cent of its strength 
being drawn from the fields. But 
though it may be raw in a physical 
sense, it has, nevertheless, received con- 
siderable mental and psychological con- 
ditioning before it reaches the army. 
Let us look into one of these heads and 
see what it contains. 

First of all, the simple yokel knows 
he is descended from the gods. That 
is his faith and the faith of eighty 
million of his brothers. Beyond this, 
he knows without question that his 
Emperor is the Son of Heaven, the Su- 

(Continued on page 286) 
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SERGEANT FRANKLIN’S pipe was 
ranklin’ the bimbo in back of the boat. 
Head for the shore,” she gasped. 
“That briar of yours smells like 


burning celluloid! I’m getting dizzy!” 
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OUT SHE JUMPED and off she stalked. 
And there he stood. * Well,” said the 
fisherman, “I see the Marines have 
landed, but don’t have the situation 
well in hand. Get wise, Mister!” 
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A steam bath in an oil drum. The 
minions of the Jap photo serv- 
ice which furnished this pic- 
ture to the American photo agen- 
cies slipped up here because 
stamped on the back of the print 
are these words in English: 
“For Use Only in Japan Proper.” 





The ceremony of induction into the Jap Army is a solemn 
ritual designed to make the young Nip conscious of the 
Jap belief that he is chosen to rule the world and that to 
die for the Empire is the essence of human greatness. 


Muscle-massaging exercies. The question is: "Who 
pounds the muscles of the last man in the column? 


Shells wrapped in 
straw rope. The cali- 
ber of the ones shown 
here wasn't identified. 


Jap officers in China. 
The immense Samurai 
sword carried by the 
officer is well known to 
Americans by this time. 
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Historic Rancho Santo Margarita Renamed 


Camp Pendleton 


ISTORIC Rancho Santa Margarita y las Flores, 
i last of the Mexican land grants remaining intact, 
has given way to national defense. 

The United States government, in the interest of mak- 
ing this country strong, has purchased 150,000 acres of 
the original 232,000-acre rancho and is in the process of 
creating the largest Training Center in the history of the 
Marine Corps. Named after Major General Joseph H. 
Pendleton, deceased, an officer of outstanding and long 
service who pioneered the Marine Corps in San Diego 
County. 

It was for “valiant services rendered” that Governor 
Alvarado on May 10, 1841, granted the Santa Margarita 
ranch to two of the outstanding military and political fig- 
ures of the 19th century in California—Pio Pico and his 
brother, Andreas Pico. 

Andreas was a famous military figure in the government 
of Mexico. He commanded the victorious Mexican troops 
at the battle of San Pasqual, and at the end of the Mexican 
war became a loyal American citizen, serving as presiden- 
tial elector in 1852 and as state senator in 1861. 

Pio Pico, last Mexican governor of California, lived like 
some feudal lord of the Middle Ages. Absolute ruler over 
Santa Margarita, Las Flores and several other Mexican 
grant ranchos, Pio is pictured by historians as the play- 
boy of the early half of the past century. 

In 1862 Andreas became weary of continual rounds of 
gay fiestas and barbecues and sold his half of the ranch 





and his San Diego home to his brother for $1,000 in cash. 
On February 26, 1864, according to legend, Pio Pico, 
pressed to pay his gambling debts, sold the great Santa 
Margarita rancho, now valued at many millions of dollars, 
to his brother-in-law, Juan Forster, for $14,000. 

Forster, an Englishman, who loved the carefree ‘‘ma- 
nana’’ life of the Mexican, preserved all the Spanish cus- 
toms during his occupancy of the ranch from 1874 to 1882. 
Spanish was the only language of the rancho and travelers 
were lavishly entertained. But financial difficulties also 
overtook the gay Don Forster. Late in 1882 Forster sold 
the rancho to Richard O’Neill for $250,000. Immediately, 
O’Neill deeded the property to James C. Flood, one of the 
famous financiers of the Comstock Lode fame. Finally, 
in 1906, O’ Neill received a deed for a half interest. 

For years the heirs refused to open the ranch to exten- 
sive development, other than cattle grazing and kindred 
industries. Ten to 12,000 head of cattle roamed the roll- 
ing hills of the rancho, approximately one-third of which 
were sold to the Los Angeles market yearly. 

Upon authorization of the Secertary of the Navy, on 
August 3, 1942, Camp Pendleton became a reality on the 
ranch site. The Marines will harden their men for battle 
over the historic hills and canyons and teach them to swim 
and handle boats in the surf of the long stretch of beach 
line. The historic Ranch House, which was built in 1828, 
will be preserved as an Officers’ Club, to house distin- 
guished guests. 





Lieutenant General John Archer Lejeune, 
Former Marine Corps Commandant, Dies 


_The death of Lieutenant General John Archer Lejeune, former Comman- 
dant of the United States Marine Corps and Commanding General of the 
famous 2nd Division during World War I, was announced today by Lieutenant 
General Thomas Holcomb, Commandant of the U. S. Marine Corps. General 
Lejeune, who was seventy-five years old, died at the Union Memorial Hospi- 
tal, Baltimore, Md., at 9:45 A.M., November 20, 1942, after a severe illness 
of several days. 

General Lejeune saw active service in the Marine Corps for forty-five 
years, and served as Major General Commandant from 1929 to 1929. During 
the first World War he commanded the Second Division, A.E.F., in which 
capacity he was decorated with the Army and Navy Distinguished Service 
Medals, and the French Legion of Honor (Commander’s Cross) and Croix de 
Guerre with Palm. Upon his retirement from the Corps in 1929 he was ap- 
pointed Superintendent of Virginia Military Institute, serving actively until 
poor health necessitated his resignation in 1937. He remained Superintendent 
Emeritus until his death. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Ellie Murdaugh Lejeune, and three 
daughters: Mrs. James B. Glennon, wife of Captain Glennon, U.S.N., and 
the Misses Laura Turpin and Eugenia Dickson Lejeune. 
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Focke Wulf 190, new German fighter 


War Planes of the Axis: 


By Davip C. CooKE 


The German Air Force 


(Courtesy of the Coast Artillery Journal, September- 
October, 1942) 


HE Air Force of Germany was not officially consti- 
tuted until February 26, 1935. And while it was 
then composed of only a few formations consisting 
of units trained in secret and in a most elementary manner 
during the period of demobilization, it became in the span 
of just four short years a powerful instrument of attack 

.. more powerful, in fact, than the combined strength of 
France, England, and Poland at the outbreak of the second 
World War. 

This expansion of German airpower was not, however, 
undertaken in any haphazard fashion, utilizing any planes 
of any make or design. Rather, it was realized in a me- 
thodical and highly efficient fashion, after the Luftwaffe 
was at last officially organized by Hitler on March 1, 1935. 

While the German Air Force was in the formative state, 
it is true that civil aircraft were converted to military types, 
and the first war pilots were drawn from the Deutsch 





*From War Planes of the Axis, by David C. Cooke. Reproduced by per- 


mission of Robert M. McBride and Company. 
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Lufthansa airline company and from pilot and ex-pilot or- 
ganizations whose members had been trained for transport 
flying by Lufthansa or had been given regular refresher 
courses. At the same time, hundreds of sport and sail- 
plane clubs, with memberships of several hundred thou- 
sand, formed a tremendous reservoir from which future 
aircrews and ground personnel could be drawn. | From 
this, then, it is apparent that the so-called “mushroom” 
growth of German airpower was not, as far as pilots were 
concerned, a military miracle, but actually a well-planned 
scheme whereby flyers were trained to some extent for 
war duties through the use of peacetime sailplane clubs 
which were, on the surface, organized for sport purposes. 

By the same token, the aircraft situation is by no means 
a miracle as far as numbers are concerned. While our 
country was building a possible fifty-three machines of a 
certain design, the German experimental models were 
given thorough testing and, if found suitable, their designs 


were “locked.” The ships were then put into production 
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on a mass scale, with several factories in some cases build- 
ing the same type. 

Too, the aircraft factories from which the thousands of 
warplanes rolled were well-planned, years in advance in 
some instances. To quote from Major Al Williams’ re- 
markable book, Airpower, page 171: “I was taken to a 
building in Berlin which appeared to be completely filled 
with file cabinets of blueprints. It was explained to me 
that in the days before the rebirth of the German aircraft 
industry each set of plans was laid aside as soon as it was 
completed, and a more modern and more efficient factory 
planned on the drafting board, down to the last bolt and 
nut.” This explains how such modern factories were built 
in only five or six months. 

Because of the Nazi conception of state government, 
Field Marshal Herman Goering had an almost free hand 
in developing and expanding the German Air Force. Huge 
sums of money were expended, completely without inter- 
ference, for the mighty air armada that had been envis- 
ioned. Therein is probably the main reason for the 
amazing growth of the Luftwaffe into the most powerful 
air arm the world had ever seen. Indeed, when the Eng- 
lish Sir John Simon and Anthony Eden visited Berlin in 
1934, Hitler told them that the German Air Force was as 
strong as, if not stronger than, Britain’s Royal Air Force. 

By joining General Francisco Franco’s Spanish forces 
in 1936 the Luftwaffe was able to utilize an actual war 
proving ground for testing the military versatiliy of Ger- 
man aircraft. The Nazis did not participate in that war 
merely out of love for Franco; they had to know if their 
planes were as good as they believed, if the tactics their 
military strategists had worked out were really effective, 
and if airpower was really a potent factor in modern war- 
fare—as potent a factor as they had believed, that is. Bar- 
celona and other Spanish cities, towns, and villages were 





bombed by German forces during that war, not so much 
to show their strength against defenseless civilian positions 
as to determine once and for all whether dive-bombing 
and pattern-bombing could be done with devastating effec- 
tiveness. They could—and the lessons of Warsaw, Cov- 
entry, and Rotterdam proved that the German line of 
reasoning had been correct. It is estimated that more 
than 50,000 German airmen saw service in Spain, thus 
gaining valuable experience which pilots of other countries 
had not. When that war came to an end, the Nazis had a 
well-seasoned air army, planes, and tactics which had been 
proved in actual combat. 

When the Battle of Poland began on September 1, 1939, 
the Germans threw an estimated 5,000 planes, or approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of their total airpower, into combat 
against some 800 Polish machines. With perfect coopera- 
tion between the Luftwaffe and other units of the Wehr- 
macht, Germany was able to dominate Poland in four 
weeks. Dive bombing was specialized to a greater degree 
than before, and it was discovered that attacks against 
fleeing civilians were also highly effective. According to 
the German plan, modern warfare is not necessarily a bat- 
tle merely between armed forces; any means to achieve 
complete victory was and is not only permissible but neces- 





sary. 

The part German aviation played in the Battle of France 
is well known by all who have followed newspaper ac- 
counts of the war. Aircraft were sent in droves to bomb, 
strafe and destroy all inilitary objectives, even though they 
left the majority of villages and towns untouched. And 
it is usually said that airpower was a major factor in the 
defeat of France. In this connection, Pierre Cot, who was 
the French Air Minister from 1933 to 1934 and from 1936 
to 1937, stated the following: 

“At the beginning of May, 1940, the Germans had about 
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Ju 87 (Stuka) 


7,000 first-line planes. They concentrated for the battle 
over France and the Low Countries practically all their 
forces and reserves, leaving in Norway and along their 
extended eastern frontiers only effectives of small impor- 
tance. A total of approximately 6,000 planes were actually 
used in the attack on Holland, Belgium, and France. 
Thanks to Germany’s supply of reserve crews and ma- 
chines, the number did not decrease throughout May and 
June. 

“France did the opposite. The French Air Force re- 
mained dispersed and strung out. A thousand planes were 
left on the Mediterranean (approximately 600 in North 
Africa at the disposal of the land forces and 350 at the dis- 
posal of the Navy) and 400 planes were left in the Alps, 
facing Italy, not yet a belligerent. Germany attacked us 
with 80 per cent of her total Air Force. We opposed it 
with only 40 per cent of an already insufficient Air Force. 
The bad strategy produced a real catastrophe. The Vichy 
Government declares that, on June 12, only 500 modern 
planes were left in France to oppose 5,000 planes. This 
may be true, for thanks to the lack of provision of the 
French General Staff our aviators had to fight one to five 
and sometimes one to seven against the Germans, when it 
ought to have been possible for them to fight one against 
two. 

“To the 6,000 airplanes which Germany threw into the 
Battle of France, the French and British could easily have 
opposed 3,000 airplanes. The British experience at Dun- 
kirk in June and in their own isles in September proved 
that a proportion of one to two is sufficient for a good 
General Staff to organize an effective resistance. We all 
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know that the defensive needs fewer forces than the offen- 
sive. But what the British General Staff achieved by care- 
ful concentration and skillful utilization of their units, the 
French General Staff was incapable of doing. Comment is 
superfluous on their decision to leave in North Africa one- 
third of their Air Forces at a moment when the Nazis were 
attacking our metropolitan areca with all their might.” 

As even Prime Minister Winston Churchill admitted, 
the biggest mistake that Hitler made in prosecuting a final 
end to the war was the lapse of time between the fall of 
France and the aerial offensive against England, for the 
first large-scale attacks against Britain were not made for 
nearly two months after the defeat of France. In that 
period, after the evacuation of Dunkirk, the British had 
reorganized their beaten forces and were thus able to offer 
effective resistance. Too, it is admitted by the British 
that, had the Nazi attacks continued, despite heavy losses, 
the Germans would have been able to beat the English to 
their knees because of the overwhelming quantity of air- 
planes at the disposal of the Luftwaffe. Such, however, 
was not the case, and the British were able, through Amer- 
ican help, to reéquip their almost depleted Royal Air Force 
and turn defense into offense. Further, the British strength 
grew to such an extent that they were able to ship 9,000 
military planes abroad in 1941. 

The German Luftwaffe, at this writing, is made up of 
some 1,500,000 men, and, according to T. P. Wright of 
the War Production Board, more than 40,000 airplanes. 
(In a German-language short-wave radio broadcast of re- 
cent date, the Nazis stated that they have more than 50,000 
war planes in service and that new machines are being 
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built at the rate of 2,500 per week. While this production 
rate may sound too incredibly high to be plausible, it must 
be remembered that even at the beginning of the war 
German factories were said of have been turning out be- 
tween 2,000 and 2,500 planes per month. With factories 
now operating in all occupied countries, it seems logical, 
if this earlier figure was correct that production could have 
been stepped up to 2,500 machines per week. Germany 
has been geared for war production much longer than the 
United States and our country’s plan,calls for 60,000 planes 
in 1942 and 125,000 in 1943, meaning a ship every eight 
minutes during 1942 and one every four minutes during 
1943. If we are able to do this, it is entirely possible and 
even probable that the Germans can complete a plane every 
four minutes to make the 2,500 per week figure a reality. 
Also remember that at the end of the last war Germany 
turned over to the Allies approximately 16,000 aircraft 
and was building at the rate of 2,100 per month. And that 
was before the days of pre-fabrication, mass production, or 
machine-made parts. 

From the latest available information, the German Air 
Force is divided into five Fleets. They were located 
(March, 1942) as follows: Fleet One—before Leningrad ; 
Fleet Two—behind Smolensk; Fleet Three—facing Brit- 
ain; Fleet Four—in the Ukraine; Fleet Five—in Finland 
and Northern Norway. Leningrad, Libya, and the Bal- 
kans are named as battle points of the three independent 
Richthofen Stuka Corps. Each Fleet consists of two Divi- 
sions, reinforced by an independent air corps. Each Divi- 
sion is made up of a number of bomber groups, usually 
three, a fighter group, and a reconnaissance Wing. A 
Corps consists of at least two fighter groups and one recon- 
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naissance-bomber group. One or two Divisions of Naval 
Aviation are added to the front-line units. 

In most countries aluminum and aluminum alloys are 
used to a great extent in the fabrication of airplanes, but 
in Germany that metal is very scarce. Because of this 
fact, many people could not understand how the Nazis 
were and are able to build so many airplanes. The answer 
is magnesium. While metallurgists in other countries had 
been experimenting with magnesium, but only sparingly 
because of its highly corrosive properties, the Germans de- 
veloped a magnesium alloy that was highly successful for 
aircraft use. Magnesium salts are plentiful in Germany 
and, under the German system, their utilization is very 
simple. This metal is only about two-thirds the weight of 
ailuminum, so it was only logical that the Germans turned 
to its use for aircraft production, where weight is impor- 
tant. After France was defeated, of course, the country’s 
aluminum deposits were exploited by the conquerors, be- 
cause magnesium has its drawbacks and is not as adaptable 
as aluminum for many installations. 

Finally, another secret of the astounding German success 
in operations against France and other countries is the 
first law of military strategy: decentralization. There are 
more than 1,000 military airfields and landing areas within 
the boundaries of pre-war Germany alone, and this figure 
has been greatly increased by existing or newly-built fields 
in occupied countries, especially in Holland, Belgium, Den- 
mark, France, Norway, and Poland. Squadrons change 
their bases frequently in order to make enemy reconnais- 
sance and attack more difficult. Because of this, it is not 
surprising that many Luftwaffe pilots shot down over Brit- 
ain were found to be carrying suitcases; they had received 
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Do 18, German Seaplane 


orders to land at new bases instead of returning to the old 
ones. 

Under no circumstances should we in this country un- 
derestimate the strength of the German Air Force or the 
ability of Nazi pilots. While it is true that the Germans 
lost very heavily in operations against Britain, that was 
only because they were on the offensive. Now that the 
Royal Air Force has taken to offensive missions over Ger- 
many, the list of English casualties has been almost double 
the losses of the defending Germans, as revealed by British 
Air Ministry figures. Combat records prove that German 
men and machines are good—probably as good as any to be 
found elsewhere—and we must constantly remember that 
now that we are in this war to the end. 


GERMAN FIGHTERS 


As with the fighters of other countries, Germany’s fight- 
ers were built with an eye to speed, maneuverability, fire- 
power and strength. And while the maneuverability factor 
was not stressed as much as it possibly should have been, 
as lessons against RAF craft of similar types have proved, 
the question of speed was and is of utmost importance. 
Since the entire Wehrmacht is based on speed, this view 
is entirely understandable. The Germans also realized 
that aerial fighting in this new war would be far different 
from that of the first World War, that it would not be so 
much a matter of dueling as of punching with a lethal hook 
and running. Even so, the fighter types were selected 
carefully before being put into mass production, and thor- 
oughness instead of speed was the keynote at that time. 

Initially, fighter squadrons of the Luftwaffe were 
equipped with Heinkel He. 51 and Arado Ar. 68 biplanes 
which were definitely unspectacular in performance. For 
some time there was much conjecture as to the planes 
which would be selected from a number of prototypes on 
test to replace these obsolescent models. It was at the 
Zurich International Meeting in July, 1937, that the chosen 
successors were introduced; they were the Heinkel He. 
112 and the Messerschmitt Me. 109. At that time the 
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planes gave some indication of their performance in com- 
petitive events, the Me. 109 being particularly successful. 
One Messerschmitt, flown by Major Seidmann, won the 
Alpine Circuit Race at an average speed of 240.9 m.p.h. 
(This, of course, did not represent anything like the top 
speed, for on April 26, 1939, Fritz Wendel reached 469.225 
m.p.h. in a somewhat similar machine. This figure now 
stands as the world’s official absolute speed record, even 
though many other planes have since turned in speeds of 
more than 500 m.p.h.) Another, flown by Karl Franke, 
climbed to 9,842 feet and dived back to 985 feet in 2 min- 
utes 6 seconds. 

Both the Me. 109 and the He. 112, like other first-line 
German fighters, were cleaned up considerably before be- 
ing put into production on a large scale. They were fitted 
with heavy armament, armor, leak-proof fuel tanks and 
more powerful engines. 


Das STURZKAMPFFLUGZEUG 


Military air tactics have gone through a great revolution 
since the days of the first World War. Then, air fighting 
was directed almost entirely against other flying machines 
and the most potent of all war craft was the fighter. All 
of this has now been changed, however, by the strategy 
employed by the Axis in the current war. 

The now famous “workhorse” of the German Luftwaffe 
is the dreaded Stuka (Stuka, as you have probably gath- 
ered from the chapter heading, is a contraction of the word 
Sturzkamp fflugseug, which simply means fighter dive 
bomber). The battle operations of these craft are to co- 
Operate with infantry troops in destroying ground objec- 
tives, to penetrate where other and heavier bombers can- 
not reach, and to demoralize civilians and troops by use of 
their hideously screaming bombs. And it can never be 
said that these ships were not utterly effective in Poland, 
Norway, Holland, Belgium, and France. In Rotterdam, 
for instance, Stuka planes destroyed 26,000 buildings and 

(Continued on page 280) 
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Make the Most of Your Prisoners 


By Mayor Byron L. Pace, Coast ARTILLERY Corps 


Instructor, Command and General Staff School 
Courtesy of the Military Review, Command and General Staff School, 
Ft. Leavenworth, Kansas 


information—information which may spell the dif- 
ference between the success or failure of projected 
operations. Major Sanford Griffith, of the G-2 Section 
of the First Army in France during World War I, stated 
that of the enemy information actually used in the plan- 
ning and conduct of operations at least 75 per cent came 
from prisoners and captured documents. Estimates of 
other staff officers ran even higher. The actual figures are 
not important, since they may be modified by circum- 
stances and by changes in the technique of war, but they 
do serve to emphasize the importance which not only 
G-2’s but the commanders themselves must attach to the 
proper exploitation of such prisoners as may be available. 
Experience in the first World War, and it has been 
verified beyond question in this present conflict, indicated 


5 VERY prisoner is a potential source of valuable 





that the value of prisoners as a source of information 
varied according to certain controllable factors. 

For instance, it was found that the first German pris- 
oners delivered to American enclosures in France were 
surly and disrespectful and would not respond favorably 
to questioning. Their attitude was traced to their disdain 
for the poor discipline which obtained among the guards 
and the lack of military courtesy between ranks. As a 
consequence, their well-established habits of obedience and 
respect for officers had quickly been undermined, and their 
resistance to questioning correspondingly increased. When 
condition was corrected there was a noticeable change in 
attitude. A smartly run, well disciplined enclosure, by 
sustaining the prisoners’ respect for authority, made the 
job of the interrogator 100 per cent easier and resulted 


(Continued on page 274) 
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A U. S. Marine looks over the entrance to the first Jap Army Camp encountered by the Leathernecks in their offensive push into Guadalcanal 


Island. 


(Acme Photo.) 
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I—Dilatable type balloon, bedded down. 2—Elastic shock cords 
inside dilatable balloon. 3—Ballonet balloon being walked to the 
winch. 4-—Ballonet balloon with air-inflated fins, flown close-hauled. 
5—Ballonet balloon bedded down with fins furled. 


(Courtesy of the Coast Artillery Journal, September- 
October, 1942) 


Barrage Balloons 


By LIEUTENANT COLONEL WILLIAM H. KENDALL AND 
CAPTAIN RALPH H. Reprorp, Coast ARTILLERY Corps 


They have no fire power, no armor, little mobility; they 
carry no crew. Their effectiveness lies in their ability to 
force pilots to fly at an altitude favorable to our own an- 
tiaircraft guns and in the positive destructive action of 
a ae Pe ER their cables against hostile aircraft. Bomber pilots have 
“Mapes trom Command and General Giak. Sphes Wary Review, become aware that a series of barrage balloons is a most 
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ARRAGE balloons are an important defense 
against hostile aircraft ; their purpose is to protect 
relatively small areas from destruction—power 

plants, bridges, railroad yards, ship yards, and factories. 
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* Beans have long been a standby on military 
menus. American Marines eat their share and like 
‘em, BUT... they like other chow, too. 

What's more, they're getting it, plenty of it; 
thanks to automatic refrigeration. For 22 years, 
dependable and economical automatic refrigera- 
tion has been Universal Cooler’s one and only job. 
And today, at war-time tempo, mobile refrigerat- 
ing units are rolling off Universal Cooler’s all-out 
war production lines for the Marine Corps. These 
Marine units are “joining up” with other Universal 
Cooler units serving with the Army, Navy and 
Air Corps. 

Universal Cooler Corporation is proud of this 
opportunity to supply all branches of the service 
with important war weapons... including hydrau- 
ilc mechanisms for the aiming of heavy artillery, 
water chests and pumps for cooling machine 
guns, and lubricating pumps for giant bombers. 
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Convoy under an umbrella of kite balloons, a midget 
variety of the barrage balloon. Kite balloons have ac- 
counted for at least six enemy aircraft, and have saved 
an estimated 200 ships. (Photo: British Combine.) 


This one is a regular barrage balloon, protecting a 


vessel from dive bombers. (Photo: British Combine.) 


Kite balloons being transferred from the balloon launch 
to deeply-laden merchant ships. (Photo: British Official.) 
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Kite balloons in a depot barge of the Kite Balloon Section 
of the Royal Navy. A naval lighter stands by to take a 
balloon to a merchant vessel. (Photo: British Combine.) 


Adjusting a balloon cable 
as the convoy sets sail. 
(Photo: British Official.) 





Going up — the mer- 
chant sailor's guardian. 
(Photo: British Combine.) 
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formidable obstacle when they are out to bomb a specific 
target; hence they have a tremendous morale value (1) 
by throwing the hostile pilot into a state of high nervous 
tension—the fear of the unknown—in that he cannot see 
the cable, and when skies are overcast, he never knows 
that he has seen all of the balloons; and (2) by instilling 
into our own troops and civilians a justifiable feeling of 
security which allows them to pursue their normal tasks 
unhampered by a constant dread of air attack. 

During the First World War, the French used barrage 
balloons to protect important buildings—army headquar- 
ters at Chalons-sur-Seine and steel mills at Nancy. The 
English experimented with a steel net suspended by 
three balloons about five hundred yards apart. This net- 
work of steel cable was designed to enmesh enemy planes 
and bring them down. The balloons were sent up in 
series, holding one huge network of steel. This proved 
unsuccessful. The Italians used barrage balloons in a 
manner similar to the present system to protect Venice 
and its shipping. The Americans used balloons solely 
for observation, utilizing the Caquot French balloon. At 
the end of the war, we had seventeen balloons of our 
own manufacture at the front. We had one hundred 
ninety balloon companies in service, of which about 
ninety were at the front. 

Our modern balloon is flown separately and is equipped 
with only one cable, which is attached to the balloon by 
means of rigging and is paid out from a winch. The 
various ropes that dangle from the present-day balloon 
are mainly for the purpose of ground handling—they 
form the rigging by which the balloon may be ground- 
maneuvered and bedded down. The damage to aircraft 
is done by the anchoring cable and any lethal devices 
which may be attached. 


CLASSIFICATION 


Barrage balloons may be classified into three general 
types: high altitude balloons, low altitude balloons, and 
very low altitude balloons. The three different classi- 
fications of balloons may be either of the dilatable or the 
ballonet type. The dilatable type balloon envelope is a 
single cell.’ The envelope is of a four or more lobe de- 
sign held in this shape by a series of elastic cords, 
known as expansion cords, which tie across opposite 
grooves for practically the entire length of the envelope. 
As the balloon ascends, the lifting gas expands, the cords 
elongate, and there is an increase in volume of the en- 
velope. On descending, the lifting gas contracts, the 
tension of the elastic cords is reduced, and the volume 
of the envelope is reduced. In construction of the en- 
velope, the panels are joined to form gores which are 
subsequently joined to form the envelope. 

The ballonet type balloon is divided into two cham- 
bers, gas and air, separated by a diaphragm. The dia- 
phragm forms the partition between the gas and air 
chambers of the balloon and is attached to the envelope 
proper at approximately one-half the distance between 
the equator of the balloon and the bottom of the en- 
velope. It is so designed that when the ballonet com- 
partment is full of air, the diaphragm at its uppermost 
point will reach the equator line and when the com- 
partment is empty it will lie along the floor of the en- 
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velope. In the envelope construction, the panels are 
joined to form rings which are subsequently joined to 
form the envelope. As the balloon ascends, the lifting 
gas expands and depresses the ballonet diaphragm, forc- 
ing the air from the ballonet out through the air valves 
in the bottom of the envelope. On descending, the lifting 
gas contracts, and when the pressure of the wind ex- 
ceeds the pressure in the ballonet, the air enters through 
the ballonet air scoop, maintaining the external shape 
of the balloon. During ascent, the expansion of the lift- 
ing gas forces the air from the ballonet until it is empty, 
and the diaphragm lies against the envelope. If ascent 
continues after the ballonet is empty, expansion of the 
lifting gas continues, increasing the internal pressure in 
the gas compartment. To prevent the pressure from be- 
coming dangerously high, an automatic gas valve is pro- 
vided on the side of the envelope to permit the escape 
of the gas. 

The envelope of the very low altitude balloon is ap- 
proximately thirty to thirty-three feet in length and ten 
to twelve feet in diameter, as compared with the low 
altitude balloon which is approximately seventy-five to 
eighty-five feet in length and thirty to thirty-five feet in 
diameter, and the high altitude balloon which is approxi- 
mately 110 to 120 feet in length and thirty-five to forty- 
five feet in diameter. All three types of balloons are 
constructed of two-ply bias, neo-prene coated, long- 
staple cotton fabric. At present, experiments are being 
conducted in an effort to produce a more durable, lighter 
fabric so as to give the balloon more lifting power. 

A smaller ballonet balloon than the one first issued to 
barrage balloon organizations is now in production. It 
is an improvement over the earlier ballonet in that the 
fins are air inflated and are not dependent on gas pres- 
sure to give them the stiffness necessary to provide aero- 
dynamic stability to the balloon. This balloon may be 
bedded down with a smaller crew and is less vulnerable 
to ground storms than either the earlier type ballonet or 
dilatable balloons. Its fins may be furled while on the 
ground. In normal weather it may be flown close-hauled 
while moored to the bed, so that its nose will head into 
the wind at all times. 


ORGANIZATION 
The basic tactical unit for barrage balloons is a sepa- 
rate battalion. This separate battalion consists of forty- 


(Continued on page 272 
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“HOW DOES THE MARINE CORPS OF 1918 
COMPARE WITH THE MARINE 
“CORPS OF 19422” 


By Captain Epwarp B. Irvinc, U.S.M.C.R. 


HIS question has been asked me repeatedly since 
Ty return to the service. My answer may be a 

matter of interest, since the perspective of 24 years 
lack of intimate contact with the Marine Corps gives 
me a bird’s eye view, so to speak. 

Naturally, I am expected to say that the Marine Corps 
has fallen into decay and into degradation from the 
halcyon days of yesteryear, as is the time-honored role 
of the old timer in speaking to the recruit. However, I 


time-honored lines. ‘The spirit is willing,’ but Alas! 
‘the flesh’ is ever stronger than it used to be in the struc- 
ture and personnel of the Marine Corps of today. Woe 
is me! There seems little left to say but that which is 
in praise of the splendid manner in which the bud of 
a fine tradition has been nurtured into an even finer 
flower. 

However, the Marine Corps of 1918 was not exactly 
a shrinking violet, nor did its fruit, like the potato, ripen 


(Continued on page 268) 
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Launching of the "U.S.S. Waller." Left to right: Captain H. T. Waller, U.S.M.C.; Colonel L. W. T. Waller, Jr., U.S.M.C.R.; Mrs. L. W. T. 
Waller, sponsor of the ship; and Captain J. B. W. Waller, U.S.N.R. (Acme Photo.) 
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are a solid briquette; no chance of accident from spilled 
fuel. No smoke—no odor—nonpoisonous. Heatabs ig- 
nite quickly and burn with maximum intensity until 
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Observations During the 






Campaign on Luzon 


By A UNlItTepD States MILITARY OBSERVER 


Courtesy of The Military Review, Command and General 
Staff School, Ft. Leavenworth, Kansas 


nese as quickly as possible. Unwounded prisoners 

are marched for distances as long as from ten to 
fifteen miles. Prisoners are given a very cursory examina- 
tion by the S-2 of the unit which takes them, and then they 
are immediately dispatched to the rear. Specially quali- 
fied officers are assigned to permanent duty at all division 
headquarters in the field for the purpose of examining 
prisoners of war. These officers speak the prisoners’ lan- 
guage and are exceptionally efficient in securing informa- 
tion from prisoners, particularly enlisted prisoners. The 
examination of individual prisoners by these officers is 
thorough in detail, and individual prisoners are questioned 
for as long as two hours. 

Combat troops are not burdened with the guarding of 
prisoners. During examination, prisoners are given no 
food or water and allowed no rest. This does not apply 
to wounded prisoners, who are submitted to the same type 
of thorough examination after their wounds have been 
dressed. 

Japanese transport is meager, and prisoners are marched 
great distances day after day, and seldom transported by 
vehicles. Motorized and armored troops immediately 
turn over all prisoners taken by them to the nearest in- 
fantry units. There is evidence that Japanese motorized 
and armored troops are liable to kill, instead of capture, 
small enemy groups which fall into their hands. 

Straggling is a military crime in the Japanese Army. 
Captured Japanese testified, in Malaya and Luzon, that 
stragglers, who were not sick or disabled, were sometimes 
shot. This refers to stragglers in combat. 

There is very little straggling on the march in the Japa- 
nese Army, as it is considered a disgrace for a soldier to 
straggle, and there have been instances where exhausted 
men have destroyed themselves rather than be picked up 
as stragglers. 

Interference with military operations by civilians, either 
in friendly or hostile country, is severely dealt with by the 
Japanese Army. Two Filipino truck drivers involved in 
a collision at a crossroads at San Fernando were shot by 
a Japanese officer because their damaged vehicles ob- 
structed the road and delayed the passage of a tank 
platoon. 

Civilians found in the vicinity of Japanese transport 
parks, headquarters, munitions dumps, military telephone 
lines, unless they have a specific authorization, are shot 
without examination or trial. Malayan and Filipino 


Pree 8 ai of war are sent to the rear by the Japa- 


civilians found walking, cycling, or motoring on roads 
which had been ordered cleared for the passage of Japanese 





troops or transportation were summarily shot. It is re- 
ported that groups of civilians as large as a hundred or 
more were thus dealt with. 

It is the Japanese attitude that the civilian exposes him- 
self to these extreme penalties by merely circulating in 
the combat zone. 

After the capture of large cities in British Malaya and 
Luzon the Japanese military authorities instructed the 
civilian law enforcement agencies to continue to function. 

In Manila the Japanese military authorities informed 
the civilian law enforcement agencies that they would hold 
the latter responsible for attacks on Japanese parachutists 
or other troops. 

They also instructed the civilian law enforcement agen- 
cies that they would hold them accountable if bolos, pistols, 
or other weapons were found in the hands or homes of 
civilians. It may be presumed that the immediate heads 
of the civilian law enforcement agencies would be shot if 
any weapons were found in the possession of civilians after 
these instructions had been issued. 

The heads of all civilian law enforcement agencies were 
instructed to report daily to the commanding officer of 
the military police for instructions. 

All Japanese unit commanders make daily reports to 
division commanders of all incidents indicating the slightest 
deterioration in morale. If a commander fails to make re- 
port of any such incident, however trivial, explanation is 
required by higher authority. If the incident is a serious 
one, and is not reported, the unit commander is relieved. 

Platoon and company officers are held strictly account- 
able for the morale of their units, and it is common for 
them to interview and examine every man in their unit in 
the evening, such examination including inspection of the 
individual soldier’s feet, state of his clothing, and brief dis- 
cussion of his family affairs. There is no mawkishness in 
this individual examination, which is known to be a duty 
of the officer, and the soldier apparently welcomes it as 
evidence of the emperor’s solicitude for his own and his 
family’s welfare. 

The platoon, company, battalion, and regimental com- 
manders are charged with many of the duties and respon- 
sibilities which we delegate to chaplains, surgeons, and 
welfare agents. In other words, there is a paternalism 
within the unit that includes the reposing of intimate per- 
sonal confidence in the unit commander by the individual 
enlisted man. 

The officer constantly impresses upon the soldier that 
they are all servants of the emperor, and that his only 

(Continued on page 266) 
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A SLING FOR LOADING AND UNLOADING 
MOTOR VEHICLES FROM SHIPS 


By LieuT.-CoLoNEL JOHN S. LETCHER, U.S.M.C. 


first came to my attention through First Lieutenant, 

now Major, Donald J. Decker, U. S. Marine Corps. 
While he was observing some U. S. Army landing exer- 
cises held at Monterey, California, in January, 1940, he 
saw this type of sling being used. 

Until recently I had thought that this type of sling 
was in general use throughout the Marine Corps, but 
several months ago the regimental commanders of two 
regiments sent their loading officers to my loading officer 
to learn how the slings were made and used. I was sur- 
prised to learn that they had never seen this type of sling 
before. After using the slings for practice loading opera- 
tions they stated that they had found them highly satis- 
factory in all respects. Feeling that there may be other 
officers confronted with the problem of loading motor 
vehicles on ships who are not familiar with this type of 
sling I am describing it. 

These slings, one of which is used on each wheel of the 
vehicle, have several advantages over slings which use 
cargo nets or iron stirrups which go under the wheels 
of the vehicle being lifted. The first advantage is that 
these slings are easier to manufacture than slings using 
nets for the wheels and much less Manila line is required 
to make them than is required to make the nets. The 
second advantage is that these slings can be put on or 
taken off of the wheels of a vehicle when it is stationary. 
It is not necessary to move or lift the vehicle to put them 
on or to take them off and they can be put on or taken 
off in a few seconds. When slings using nets for the 
wheels are being used the vehicles must be rolled or lifted 
in order to get the nets under the wheels. This becomes 
a very difficult thing to do when a vehicle is being low- 
ered into or hoisted out of the hold of a ship which is 
filled with other vehicles or cargo and where there is no 
space to move the vehicles. The vehicle must then be 
jacked up in order to remove the net from under the 
wheels if the vehicle has been lowered or to place it under 
them if the vehicle is to be hoisted. The same difficulty 
will occur when a vehicle is being lowered into or hoisted 
out of a lighter which is filled with other vehicles. If 
there is any motion to the water in which the lighter is 
floating the operation becomes well-nigh impossible. 

The advantages of the sling described herein over 
slings using iron stirrups to hold the wheels of the ve- 
hicles being lifted are again that they are easier to manu- 
facture and they can be more quickly attached to the 
wheels of the vehicle to be hoisted. Also it is impossible 
for them if they slip to cause the vehicle to be dropped, 
something which has sometimes occurred where iron 
stirrups have been used. 

The accompanying photographs show the sling being 
used. The slings described here and for which specifica- 


[is sling described in this article is not new. It 


tions are given can be used for one-ton trucks, one-half 
ton trucks, or “jeeps.” Photograph No. 1 shows two 





No. 2 
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No. 3 No. 5 


slings laid on the ground so that the construction of both 
ends of the slings are shown. Photograph No. 2 shows 
four of the rope slings being used to lift a “jeep.”” Photo- 
graph No. 3 shows how the sling fits the outside of a dual 
rear wheel of a one-ton International truck. Photograph 
No. 4 shows how the sling fits the inside of the same 
wheel. Note that the ropes cross under the axle so that 
even if the sling should slip on the wheel the truck cannot 
fall because the lines would still be under the axle. Photo- 
graph No. 5 shows the sling used on the front wheel of a 
Jeep looking at it from the front. The rope is passed 
under the axle but over the tie-rod so that no strain is 
put on that member when the sling tightens as the truck 
is lifted. Photograph No. 6 shows four of the slings 
being used to lift a one-ton International. The adjust- 
ment of the sling on the right front wheel is improper. 
The cross-piece of the loop should not hang on the hub 
as it does in this picture. Photograph No. 7 shows the 
wire cable sling to which the Manila line slings are at- 
tached. Photograph No. 8 shows a close-up view of the 
spreader bars used with the wire cable sling and the 
clamps used on the sling to keep the spreader bars in the 
proper position. 

The specifications for the Manila line slings are: 

Total length of line used for sling—30 feet. 

Diameter of line used—1™% inches. 

Length of loops at ends of sling—8 inches. 

Length of the section of line used to make the loop 
which fits against the wheel—3% feet. 
No. 4 Length of the cross-piece of the loop—10 inches. 
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Diameter of line used to make the cross-piece of the 
6 inch. 


loop—! 
Serving Marlin needed—1 roll. 
The specifications for the wire cable sling are: 
Diameter of iron ring—l0™% inches. 
Circumference of iron ring—33 inches. 
Maximum lifting capacity of iron ring—10,000 pounds. 
Total length of wire cable required—64 feet. (Makes 
4 cables 13 feet long allowing 11% feet for making and 
splicing each of the loops at the ends of the cables. 
Diameter of wire cable—3%4 inch. 
Number of thimbles needed for loops at the ends of the 
cables—8. 
Size of iron hooks on ends of cables 
Number of iron hooks—4. 
Length of steel pipe needed for spreader bars—16 feet. 
(Makes 2 spreader bars 8 feet long.) 

Diameter of steel pipe used for spreader bars—2 
inches. 
Number of clamps needed on cables to hold spreader 
bars in place—8. 
Serving Marlin needed—1 roll. 





& inches. 
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Darned clever — these fish! Even they know that for 
refreshing, extra-delicious flavor Pabst Blue Ribbon 
can’t be beat or copied. 

How come this flavor “all its own”? Blending’s the 
answer. For Pabst Blue Ribbon, like finest champagnes, 
reaches perfection through blending. It’s specially blended 
33 to 1”...33 fine brews blended into one great beer. 

Prove its goodness for yourself. Next time at canteen 
or cafe, ask for Pabst Blue Ribbon in the distinctive 
dress parade bottle... or drink it on draft. 
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A DISCUSSION OF THE VOLUNTARIO 
TROOPS IN NICARAGUA 


By Major Herman H. HANNEKEN 


U’. S. Maorine Corps 


I. INTRODUCTION 


and February, 1929, and were disbanded in July, 

1929. Why the necessity for enlisting voluntario 
troops, when there were two military organizations oper- 
ating in the country? It is necessary to review condi- 
tions and causes that resulted in the organization of the 
Voluntarios. 

The formation of a strong constabulary under Ameri- 
can officers was an important stipulation of the Stimson 
Agreement. The United States assumed the responsibil- 
ity of maintaining order in Nicaragua until a constabu- 
lary could be formed to take over this control. The 
laxadaisical manner in which the Government of Nica- 
ragua initially, supported jthis organization and the 
policy of the Jefe Director of the Guardia, of first taking 
over the policing of the orderly parts of the country, was 
a decided disappointment. 

The attack upon Ocotal and to a greater degree, the 
fighting around Quilali decidedly stimulated the strength- 
ening of our armed forces in Nicaragua and the year 
1928 found the Marine Brigade carrying on an active 
campaign against Sandino. As a result of these opera- 
tions the bandits were forced into the wilder and more 
inaccessible areas of the country. The increased agita- 
tion in our country against our military commitments in 
Nicaragua made it desirable to reduce our forces as soot 
as practcable. 

Moncada was elected president of Nicaragua in the 
election of November, 1928, and was inaugurated on 1 
January, 1929. The Guardia at this time had a strength 
of over 2,000 men but still had very few men in the 
bandit infested areas. The Jefe Director still main- 
tained his policy of first taking over the police of the 
orderly sections of the country, and leaving the suppres- 
sion of banditry to the marines. Immediately after tak- 
ing office Moncada indicated a lack of confidence in the 
Guardia. He proposed the organization of a group of 
Voluntarios to help the marines fight the bandits. This 
duty the Commander of the Special Service Squadron 
and the Brigade Commander felt should be performed 
by the Guardias. However, no direct action was taken 
to have the Jefe Director conform to the wishes of the 
controlling powers. The president’s plan was adopted 
and two groups of Voluntarios with a strength of ap- 
proximately 90 each were organized. The first group 
under command of General Caldera and with a marine 
patrol initially under command of Captain Stockes, 
USMC, took the field in January, 1929, and operated 
from Ocotal in the general area of western Segovia. The 
second group under command of General Escamilla and 


"| ana Voluntario troops were organized in January 
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in conjunction with a marine patrol of which I was the 
commander took the field on 19 February, 1929. The 
organization, training of both groups were similar. This 
monograph is based on the organization, training and 
operations of the latter group. A conference was held 
in Ocotal on 14 February at which the Northern Area 
Commander, Colonel Dunlap presided; it was here that 
I first met Escamilla and his staff. Colonel Dunlap 
voiced his best wishes and believed that we would either 
capture or drive Sandino from Nicaragua. 


II. ORGANIZATION 


The Marine unit was formed and outfitted at San 
Albino and consisted of myself (then a first lieutenant), 
(Continued on page 247) 
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PRODUCTION OF WAR MATERIALS” 


We of Aluminum Industries, Inc., are proud of the new flag that now flies 
over our plants. 
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COSMOPOLITAN TRINIDAD 


By SERGEANT SIDNEY EPSTEIN, MARINE Corps 


S. MARINE BARRACKS, TRINIDAD, B.W.1. 
Europe, Asia, Africa and South America. . . 
e Take equal parts of each, mix well, and de- 
posit the results on an island about 60 miles long and 
40 miles wide. That’s Trinidad. 

If the Marines stationed here never set foot on another 
foreign shore when their tour of duty is finished, they 
will still be able to say truthfully that they are familiar 
with the natives, customs and living conditions of four 
continents. 

For Trinidad is one of the world’s most cosmopolitan 
islands; on a drive through Port of Spain, the capital, 
and a few miles into the countryside, you can almost be- 
lieve that some sort of magic carpet has whisked you 
from India and China to the interior of Africa, and then 
to South America via England. 

Each of these continents has sent its native sons to 
Trinidad, and when they came they brought with them 
little sections of the old country. It is not unusual to 
hear a hundred dialects around the great wharves of any 
large seaport, but Trinidad goes further. In sections of 
the island occupied by the different races, even the archi- 
tecture and dress carries out the “transplanted home- 
land” idea. 

It isn’t difficult to imagine, therefore, that Trinidad is 
the ethnologist’s paradise. 

Through the years, most of the races have inter- 
married, and in many cases it is impossible to tell what 
strain predominates in a man you pass on the street. 
Language difficulties are not too great since most of the 
population speaks rhythmic, tropical English, with a few 
pidgin phrases thrown in for good conversation. When 
large groups of countrymen live together, they usually 
use their native tongue. 

The island is governed by the British and they are 
here in number, running the government and most of 
the “big’’ business that exists. The streets bear the names 
of British heroes, the currency is based on the English 
system, and autos drive to the left. 

But the largest percentage of the population is negro. 
They are the descendants of slaves brought to Trinidad 
hundreds of years ago and today are the real natives of 
the island. Their big job now is working for the United 
States Government, building the naval base, air fields 
and army camps. In many cases they have risen to hold 
big government jobs or have become wealthy in busi- 
ness and the professions. 

Strangest to American eyes are the East Indians — 
Hindus and Mohammedans — brought here in the nine- 
teenth century to work as field hands on the plantations 
when the labor problem became critical. 

The upper class Hindu has adopted western ways, but 
not the poor or the very religious. They still walk the 
streets and highways of Trinidad wearing the traditional 
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loin cloth and turban; usually a pair of wooden sandals, 
with a knob on the front end that is clutched between 
two toes, completes the outfit. The women are attracted 
to bright clothes and wear long, loose-fitting gowns that 
reach the ankle. Shawls are draped over their heads. 
They also like gold nose clamps and dozens of bracelets. 

The Chinese are numerous, and follow the same pur- 
suits they do in the States — restaurants, laundries and 
small shops. The educated Chinese have done well in 
the professions, too. 

Since Trinidad is within 10 miles of Venezuela at one 
point, and is on the shipping route from the rest of 
eastern South America, there is a good representation 
from that continent. Portuguese is heard more than 
Spanish, even though Trinidad was taken from Spain by 
the English shortly after the American Revolution. 

Still on the subject of languages, picture Trinidad as 
a stopping-off place for hundreds of refugees from every 
country in Europe and imagine the conversations that 
can be heard in any downtown restaurant. The League 
of Nations in its heyday had nothing on Port of Spain. 

One of the centers of activity in the city is Marine 
Square, a wide street separated in the center by an 
island of grass. Idlers of all colors, costumes and lan- 
guages make this their “Columbus Circle.” Cool, dark 
warehouses line one side of the square, giving off the 
heady odor of stored rum, cocoa, sugar and tonka beans. 
Negroes, shouting and laughing, load and unload bales 
and crates from primitive, two-wheeled donkey carts, 
and go charging down the road, standing erect on the 
bouncing vehicles like Roman charioteers. 

Bicycles are everywhere, and their riders vary in color 
from black, copper and coffee to nordic blond. Members 
of the Trinidad Police force are negroes and they are a 
colorful sight in their spotless white “bobby” helmets 
and form-fitting white coats with navy blue trousers. 
Colonials in khaki shorts, swaggering merchant seamen 
and shoppers swarm everywhere. 

About a mile from the docks is the more prosperous 
residential section of the city. Here is the savannah, 
with acres of well-kept lawn, surrounded by mansions 
done in everything from the wooden West Indian lattice 
work style to towered, gabled and arched palaces with 
Moorish, Italian and mongrel complications. Here also 
is the famous Queen’s Park Hotel with its open-air din- 
ing room seating 600. From the verandah of the hotel 
you can watch anything from a horse race to a soccer 
or cricket match. Nearby is the home of the governor 
and the botanical gardens. 

If you are looking for contrasts, go to the countryside 
around Port of Spain! 

The drive from the city to the little town of Arima is 
about 25 miles and is taken on a road that is well-suited 

(Continued on page 246) 
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All branches of the armiéd services are: Paging large quantities of 
Mennen Shave Prod to make life a little; easier fgrour 
fighting men. So pleasé don't blame your druggist” 
if he happens to be temporarily out of your 
favorite Mennen Shave. Products. 
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America’s highest skin 
authorities prefer Mennen. 
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that more Dermatologists 
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Shave Products than any 
other brand . .. more than 
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The S. S. White Dental Mfg. Co. 


211 South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Founded in 1844 by Dr. Samuel Stockton White 
Incorporated in 1881 
Manufacturer and Distributor of Equipment, Instruments, Appliances, and Supplies for Den- 


distry throughout the World. 
Also 


Largest producer of Flexible Wire Wound Shafting for power transmission, remote control, 
automobile radio control, aircraft tachometers, and many other pea: Molded Resistance 
Units for vacuum tube applications. 


Contract and Custom Plastics Molding for the trade. Injection Molding a specialty. Ask for 
quotations on your requirements. 


S. S. WHITE ORALINE TOOTH PASTE and TOOTH POWDER 
Pleasant and Efficient Dentifrices 


S. S. WHITE ORALINE MOUTH WASH—a concentrated blend of 
refreshing and stimulating flavors. 


RETAIL SALES DEPOTS IN U. S. A. 


Atlanta, Boston, Brooklyn, Chicago, Duluth, Omaha, 
Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Newark, New York, Peoria, 
Philadelphia, St. Paul, San Francisco, Oakland. 
Lee S. Smith & Son, Pittsburgh 
Washington Dental Supply Co., Seattle 


PRINCIPAL FACTORIES 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Prince Bay, Staten Island, N. Y. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
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U. S. Marines, with supporting tanks and jeeps, assemble on the beach of Guadalcanal Island as they prepare to strike into the palm forest 


of the Island. (Acme Photo.) 
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Here's a sea view of the U. S. Marines’ offensive against the Japs in the Solomons: Small boats, filled with landing parties set out from the 
U. S. Tranports for the Leathernecks’ assault on the Guadalcanal Island. (Acme Photo.) 
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AROUND THE CLOCK... 


BEVERY hours in the 24 — every day of the 
year — millions of Americans use, directly 
or indirectly, products mined and manufactured 
by The American Agricultufal Chemical Company. 
For example: 


Your breakfast coffee contains sugar refined with 
bone-black made by A. A. C. Your luncheon 
and dinner consists of vegetables and fruits grown 
with A. A. C. fertilizers. The battery of your 
automobile, film in your camera, dyes in your 
clothing, dishes on your table, glass and brick 
in your home, steel in the tools or machinery you 
use, are manufactured by processes involving the 
use of American Agricultural Chemical Company 
products. And at night you sleep between sheets 
laundered snowy white with A. A. C. trisodium 
phosphate. 


With 29 factories, 26 sales offices, and phos- 
phate mines, The A. A. C. Co.—one of the oldest 
and largest fertilizer manufacturers—serves agri- 


culture practically everywhere east of the Rockies, 
as well as in Cuba and Canada. But that is only 
part of the story—for A. A. C. also serves the 
nation’s principal manufacturing industries as well. 


A. A. C. MANUFACTURES 


all grades of Commercial Fertilizers; Superphos- 
phate, Agrinite, Tankage, Bone Black, Gelatin, 
Glue, Ground Limestone, Filler Dust, Crushed 
Stone, Agricultural Insecticides, Sod.um Phos- 
phates, Calcium Phosphates, Phosphorus, Phos- 
phoric Acid, Ammonium Carbonate, Sulphuric 
Acid, Salt Cake, and are importers and/or dealers 
in Nitrate of Soda, Cyanamid, Potash Salts and 
Sulphate of Ammonia. 


A. A. C. MINES AND SELLS 
all grades of Florida Pebble Phosphate Rock. 
If you are in the market for these or related 


products, we would appreciate the opportunity to 
discuss your requirements. 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CO. 


50 CHURCH STREET 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Factories and Sales Offices in 32 Cities, as well as in Canada and Cuba 
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MARINE DEFENDS BLUEJACKET 


A Court-Martial Story 


BY MAJOR LEO F. S. HORAN, U.S. MARINE CORPS, RETIRED 


The opinions or assertions in the following article are 
ihe private ones of the writer, and are not to be construed 
as official or reflecting the views of the Navy Department 
or the naval service at large. 


sel for a bluejacket who is to be tried before a 

general court-martial on the Oklahoma next Mon- 
day. I’ve never been counsel. I don’t know exactly what 
to do. Will you help me, please, sir?” 

That was the plea of Second Lieutenant George Hugh- 
ler, of the Marines, junior Marine officer on the Oklahoma. 
He had recently been detached from the Basic School and 
reported aboard only a few days previously for his first 
cruise. Lacking practical experience, but filled with theo- 
retical ideas, he felt he needed assistance for his “baptism 
of fire” before that august body of the naval service known 
as a General Court-Martial. Captain Andrew, the Marine 
Detachment commander, was on leave. Ensign Smith, a 
budding advocate, had already begun to razz Hughler, who, 
therefore, deemed it wiser to seek advice from an impar- 
tial source than from his shipmates. 

Hughler had left the ship, with permission to visit the 
navy yard, to search for pointers. He said to himself: I'll 
obtain the best legal advice I can get, and show the junior 
officers’ mess what a second lieutenant of Marines knows 
about naval law—especially that smart ensign, Smith. He’s 
one of those guys who thinks every person brought before 
a court-martial is guilty, or he wouldn’t be there! I'll 
either win this case or be the goat for all the Navy files on 
the Oklahoma. I will not be the goat, but I will give that 
young “advocatio” the “raspberrio !” 

From the dock Hughler headed for the Marine Barracks. 
There he asked the music-of-the-guard to direct him to the 
Executive Officer. 

“In the middle door, first office to the right, sir,” replied 
the music. 

A knock, then a loud “Come in,” and Hughler stepped 
to the front of the Executive Officer’s desk, clicked his 
heels, and introduced himself. 

“Sit down, Mr. Hughler. What can I do you you?” 

Being seated, the determined lieutenant unbosomed 
himself to the Executive Officer—to him that shares the 
colonel’s burden and knows the capabilities of each officer 
of the post for any sort of detail. The Executive Officer 
stopped him quickly with a—‘‘Go over to Building No. 29 
and see Captain Holder. Tell him your predicament. Tell 
him I sent you. He’s a Marine and he'll fix you right up!” 

Another click of the heels, a “Thank you, sir,” and 
Hughler was headed for his mentor. 

The meeting with Captain Holder was cordial. Sensing 
that a shiny second-lieuy was attempting to do a seasoned 


a Ori Holder, I’ve just been detailed as coun- 
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officer’s job in a business-like way, he showed a paternal 
feeling towards the youthful Marine officer. 

“So you’re counsel, eh? Glad you came to me for ad- 
vice while Captain Andrew is on leave. I’m neutral at 
any rate. Well, make yourself comfortable for a minute 
until I get a few tablets to make some notes,” said Holder, 
brushing off a smile. “Now, tell me the facts—dall the 
facts pro and con—and we will see what we can do, Mr. 
Hughler.”’ 

“Captain Holder, sir, a Filipino mess boy on the Okla- 
homa is getting a general court for stealing a .45, belong- 
ing to Ensign Christoph. This boy was regularly assigned 
to clean Mr. Christoph’s room. Last Monday, Mr. Chris- 
toph suddenly discovered that his Colt automatic, No. 
156,651, his own personal property, was missing from his 
room. He has searched for it and can’t find it. He asked 
the boy, Jose Lopez, mess attendant second, if he knew 
anything about it, and the boy said he didn’t. The matter 
was reported to the Executive Officer; another search of 
the room was made, but the pistol was not discovered. 
Then the ‘exec.’ and a boatswain’s mate searched Lopez’s 
locker, and the pistol was found on the top shelf under 
some clothing. At the mast, Lopez said nothing, and the 
Commanding Officer decided, ‘general court.’ Those are 
the facts, sir.” 

“T see,” said Captain Holder, adding: “And what part, 
if any, did you take in that investigation ?” 

“Sir, I forgot to tell you.” 

“Didn’t I ask you to tell me all the facts?” snapped 
Holder. 

“I’m sorry, sir. There’s a lot more to it. I was pres- 
ent during the entire investigation. Then the Executive 
Officer said to me: ‘Now you prepare a recommendation 
for this man’s trial. Get written statements too. But 
don’t forget to draw up a specimen charge and specifica- 
tion—for theft.’ ” 

“Yes, yes; go on,” prodded Holder. 

“T drafted the report, sir; it was signed by the Com- 
manding Officer and forwarded. Here are all the papers 
I've got—a copy of the charge and specification, and a 
memorandum of ‘the statements made by the witnesses. 
Captain Andrew has been nominated as judge advocate.” 

Holder ran his fingers through his bristly auburn hair ; 
carefully read the papers Hughler handed him, and mut- 
tered: “Only one charge, theft ; with one specification. You 
were present during the investigation, prepared the recom- 
mendation for trial, and now you’re counsel. How come?” 

“Well, sir,” dryly replied Hughler, “the Commanding 
Officer said: ‘Now that you’ve done such a good job for 
the prosecution, go ahead and be counsel for this man!’ ” 

Holder laughed heartily. Hughler merely smiled, gaz- 

(Continued on page 239) 
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Nismo Electro Brakometer 


FOR MANUFACTURERS, AIR BASES, AIRPORTS 


PROMOTES SAFETY, SAVES TIME 


This technical electrical unit exposes every condi- 
tion affecting the efficiency of aircraft brakes in 
landing and taxiing. Helps prevent accidents, saves 
gasoline, saves time. Quick and accurate, fool- 
proof, easy to operate. Helps meet urgent need for 
faster plane production. Write for illustrated lit- 
erature. 





LANGBEIN BRAKE SHOE GRINDER 


Accurate, simple to operate, fast and economical, the 


Langbein Brake Shoe Grinder shown at right is the aie s2te. 
ideal unit for airplane, truck and pleasure car brakes. MANUFACTURERS, 
Electrically operated, compact and durable. Illustrated AIR BASES, AIR PORTS 
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DECORATIONS 


The President of the United States takes pleasure in 
presenting the Congressional Medal of Honor to Captain 
Richard E. Fleming, U.S.M.C.R., for service as set forth 
in the following citation : 


“For extraordinary heroism and conspicuous intrepid- 
ity above and beyond the call of duty as Flight Officer, 
Marine Scout-Bombing Squadron during action against 
enemy Japanese forces in the Battle of Midway on June 
4 and 5, 1942. When his Squadron Commander was 
shot down during the initial attack upon an enemy air- 
craft carrier, Captain Fleming led the remainder of the 
division with such fearless determination that he dived 
his own plane to the perilously low altitude of four hun- 
dred feet before releasing his bomb. Although his craft 
was riddled by 179 hits in the blistering hail of fire that 
burst upon him from Japanese fighter guns and anti- 
aircraft batteries, he pulled out with only two minor 
wounds inflcited upon himself. On the night of June 4, 
when the Squadron Commander lost his way and be- 
came separated from the others, Captain Fleming 
brought his own plane in for a safe landing at its base 
despite hazardous weather conditions and total darkness. 
The following day, after less than four hours’ sleep, he 
led the second division of his squadron in a coordinated 
glide-bombing and’ dive-bombing assault upon a Japa- 
nese battleship. Undeterred by a fateful approach glide, 
during which his ship was struck and set afire, he grimly 
pressed home his attack to an altitude of five hundred 
feet, released his bomb to score a near-miss on the stern 
of his target, then crashed to the sea in flames. His 
dauntless perseverance and unyielding devotion to duty 
were in keeping with the highest traditions of the United 
States Naval Service.” 





MRS. W. W. BENSON, 
Washington, D. C. 


MapDAM : 

The President of the United States takes pleasure in 
presenting to you the DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 
MEDAL awarded posthumously to your husband, the late 
MAJOR WILLIAM W. BENSON, U. S. MARINE 
CORPS, for service as set forth in the following citation : 


For especially meritorious service in the line of his 
profession, in a duty of great responsibility, as Com- 
manding Officer, Marine Defense Forces, Eastern 
Island, prior to the Japanese attack on Midway Islands 
on June 4, 1942. It was due largely to Major Ben- 
son’s tireless efforts and to his skillful and detailed 
preparations that defensive installations on that island 
functioned smoothly during and subsequent to the 
bombing by Japanese carrier based aircraft on that 
date. When it became necessary to absorb a large 
increase in personnel and equipment with only very 
limited facilities available, he solved these and many 
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other perplexing problems confronting him in an out- 
standing manner. During the attack he was killed at 
his battle station. He gave his life in the service of 
his country. 
For the President, 
FRANK KNox, 

Secretary of the Navy. 

Presented to Mrs. Benson at Headquarters by Gen. 
Ostermann 10-8-42. 





The President of the United States takes pleasure in 
presenting the DISTINGUISHED SERVICE MEDAL 
to 

COLONEL HAROLD D. SHANNON, U.S.M.C., 
for service as set forth in the following 

CITATION: 


“For exceptionally meritorious service in a duty of 
great responsibility as Commanding Officer, a Defense 
Battalion, Fleet Marine Force, before and during the 
Battle of Midway, June 4 and 5, 1942. Through his ex- 
pert leadership and his comprehensive preparations, Col- 
onel Shannon brought a Defense Battalion to such a high 
state of readiness and combat efficiency that ten enemy 
Japanese planes were shot down and two others dam- 
aged by anti-aircraft fire during the attack on this station 
by enemy carrier-based aircraft on June 4, thereby les- 
sening the damage suffered by the station and contrib- 
uting in a large measure to the defeat of the enemy 
forces. Colonel Shannon’s professional skill and out- 
standing devotion to duty throughout the period preced- 
ing and during the attack on this vital base were in 
keeping with the highest traditions of the United States 
Naval Service.” 

For the President, 
/s/ FRANK KNOX, 
Secretary of the Navy. 





/ 


The President of the United States takes pleasure in 
presenting the DISTINGUISHED SERVICE MEDAL 
to 

LIEUT. COLONEL IRA L. KIMES, U.S.M.C., 
for service as set forth in the following 


CITATION: 


“For exceptionally meritorious service in a duty of 
great responsibility as Commanding Officer, a Marine 
Aircraft Group, before, during and after the Battle of 
Midway, June 4 and 5, 1942. Although all facilities at 
Eastern Island were terrifically overburdened, Lieut. 
Colonel Kimes, by his untiring efforts and his outstand- 
ing professional skill, expedited smooth and efficient op- 
erations against the enemy. Despite the violent strafing 
and bombing on Eastern Island by enemy carrier-based 
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aircraft on June 4, our planes were reserviced and re- 
armed in the minimum time and with perfect coordina- 
tion. His painstaking forethought in organization and 
his loyal devotion to duty were in keeping with the 
highest traditions of the United States Naval Service.” 


For the President, 


/s/ FRANK KNOX, 
Secretary of the Navy. 





The following named officers have received the Navy 
Cross and Distinguished Flying Cross for the engagements 
in the Southern Pacific. 


CARL, Marion E., Capt.; NC, Solomon Is. 

CARLSON, Evan F., Lt. Col.; NC, Makin Is. 

EDSON, Merritt A., Col.; NC, Solomon Is. (Guadal- 
canal), 8-8-42. 

GALER, Robert E., Maj.; NC, Solomon Is. 

HOLLOWELL, George L., 2nd Lt.; DFC, Solomon Is., 
8-30-42—9-14-42. 

KENDRICK, Charles, 2nd Lt.; DFC, Solomon Is., 8-24- 
42—-9-9-42. 

KUNZ, Charles M., 2nd Lt.; DFC, Solomon Is. (Guadal- 
canal), 8-30-42—9-14-42, 

LEES, Willis S., 2nd Lt.; DFC, Solomon Is., 8-24-42— 
9-15-42. 

MANGROUM, Richard C., Lieut.-Colonel ; DFC, Solomon 
Is., 8-28-42. 

McCAFFERTY, Donald E., 2nd Lt.; DFC, Solomon Is. 
8-25-42—9-15-42. 

PEATROSS, Oscar F., Capt.; NC, Makin Is., 8-17-42. 

POLLOCK, Edwin A., Lt. Col. ; NC, Solomon Is. (Guad- 
alcanal ), 8-20-42—8-21-42. 

RUPERTUS, William H., Brig. Gen.; NC, Solomon Is., 
8-7-42—8-9-42. 

SMITH, John L., Maj.; NC, Solomon Is. 

VANDEGRIFT, Alexander A., Maj. Gen.; NC, Solo- 
mon Is., 8-7-42. 

WILLIAMS, Robert Hugh, Lt. Col.; NC, Gavutu Is. 





Under the provisions of Army Regulations 600-45, Aug- 
ust 8, 1932, the Silver Star is awarded by the Commander- 
in-Chief, Southwest Pacific Area, to the following named 
officer of the United States Marine Corps serving in the 
Southwest Pacific Area: 

MELVIN J. MAAS, Colonel, United States Marine 
Corps Reserve. For gallantry in action over New Guinea on 
September 3, 1942. When word was received at Port Mores- 
by, New Guinea, that enemy war craft had put into Milne 
Bay and that heavy ground fighting had broken out during 
the night of September 2-3, Colonel Maas volunteered to 
accompany a crew of one of several planes on a reconnais- 
sance of the area, acting as observer and manning the port 
gun as auxiliary gunner. On finding that the enemy ships 
had left Milne Bay and that the ground fighting had be- 
come desultory, the plane immediately left on a search for 


the enemy war craft. It located and dropped food and 
supplies to an isolated outpost on the northern coast of 
New Guinea, searched out enemy airdromes, machine- 
gunning one, and continued a determined and difficult 
search for the enemy ships, flying over eight hours under 
extremely unfavorable weather conditions. This voluntary 
and aggressive effort on the part of Colonel Maas to assist 
in any capacity in the combat reconnaissance of an impor- 
tant area occupied by the enemy is worthy of the finest 
traditions of our fighting forces. 


By command of General MacArthur : 


R. K. SUTHERLAND, 
Major General, General Staff Corps, 
Chief of Staff. 


OFFICIAL: 


B. M. FITCH, 
Colonel, Adjutant General’s Department, 
Adjutant General. 





NAVY BLIMPS TO DROP RED 
CROSS FOOD BAGS FOR 
TORPEDOED SEAMEN 


Washington, D. C., August 25—Aid to torpedoed sea- 
men literally will come from the skies as the result of a 
new rescue project launched jointly by the Navy Depart- 
ment and The American Red Cross. 

Buoyant, waterproof bags, containing emergency food 
and water rations and medical supplies will be dropped by 
Navy patrol blimps to seamen drifting in life-boats and 
rafts, Chairman Norman H. Davis, of the American Red 
Cross, announced today. 

“This development is another step by the Red Cross to 
provide the ‘soldiers’ of the merchant marine with the 
quickest and best care possible,” Chairman Davis said. 
“The Red Cross already is supplying the Navy with emer- 
gency clothing kits for survivors of torpedoed merchant 
ships. Now, in cooperation with the Navy, it will be 
possible to extend assistance to survivors before they are 
actually picked up by rescue vessels.” 

The suggestion that food and medical supplies be 
dropped to victims of torpedoings was first advanced by 
authorities at the Lakehurst, N. J., Naval Air Station, 
at whose request the Red Cross Disaster Relief Service 
made up a small number of the emergency kits for ex- 
perimental purposes. The experiment proved so success- 
ful that the Navy decided to make the kits a part of its 
regular rescue equipment. 

In addition to food, water, and medical supplies, the kits 
also will contain a can opener, a flashlight, cigarettes and 
matches. To get the project under way, the Navy has 
asked the Red Cross for 100 can openers, 100 flashlights, 
400 packages of cigarettes, 800 packs of matches, and 100 
waterproof bags. Other items will come out of regular 
naval stores and Red Cross reserve stocks at naval stations. 
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MERCHANTS & MINERS 


TRANSPORTATION Co. 
SHIP OQPERATORS 


GENERAL OFFICES—112 and 114 South Gay Street, Baltimore, Md. 











A. D. STEBBINS, President. 


F. G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President. J. B. SWEENY, Vice-Pres. and Traffic Mgr. E. L. BLAISDELL, Port Engineer. 

JAMES MAWSON, Secretary and Treasurer. R. T. MERRILL, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. J. W. HANDS, Manager Ship Operations. 

E. RIDGELY SIMPSON, General Counsel. JAS. BARRY, General Claim Agent. J. V. LEMMERT, Asst. Mgr. Ship Operations. 
W. E. SCHUMAN, Assistant Counsel. H. M. CORNWALL, Marine Superintendent. C. A. CHAPPLE, Purchasing Agent. 

G. H. BOSSLE, Auditor. A. C. BUNTING, Port Captain. W. S. WAINWRIGHT, Port Steward. 





WATER FRONT TERMINALS 


(Rail Connection) 
Available for handling ships, storage, etc. 


Apply to 
BOSTON, MASS. —Pier 2, Northern Ave.—A. J. DOYLE, Gen. Agt, PROVIDENCE, R. I. —No. 1 India St.—T. F. DURKIN, Gen. Agt. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. —Pier, 800 E. Bay St.—H. C. JONES, G. A. PHILADELPHIA, PA. —Pr. 18, S. Del. Av.—JAS. MAWSON, G.A. 


NORFOLK, VA. —Pier, Ft. W. Main St.—M. R. HATCHER, Act’g A. SAVANNAH, GA. —Pier, Ft. Fahm St.—J. A. O’ LEARY, Gen. Agt. 





Passenger and Freight Steamships Operated between Ports named below 


PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, SAVANNAH, ~ 


JACKSONVILLE and MIAMI Service 
BOSTON, NORFOLK and BALTIMORE temporarily suspended 
BOSTON and PHILADELPHIA | 
PROVIDENCE and NORFOLK 








DOMESTIC STEAM 


SOVEREIGN POCAHONTAS COMPANY 


Producers of 


SMOKELESS and HIGH VOLATILE 


COALS 


Lump - Egg - Stove - Chestnut - Pea - Stoker - Slack - Mine Run 





OFFICES 


New York Bluefield Cleveland Cincinnati 
1103 Whitehall Bldg. 708 Peery Bldg. 1502 Terminal Tower 3906 Carew Tower 


Detroit Norfolk Roanoke 
1117 Book Tower 1224 Royster Bldg. Liberty Trust Bldg. 


Washington South Bend Greensboro Toledo 
1329 Jonquil St. N. W. P. O. Box 372 1706 Madison Ave. 1417 Palmetto Ave. 


Cable Address: “Sovereign” Norfolk — New York 
Cargo and Bunker Suppliers, Hampton Roads, Va. 








BY-PRODUCT GAS 
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PROMOTIONS 


MARINE CORPS PROMOTES 
THREE GENERAL OFFICERS 
AND FIVE COLONELS TO 
TEMPORARY RANK 


The U. S. Marine Corps has promoted Brigadier Gen- 
erals Emile P. Moses, Ralph J. Mitchell and Harry 
Schmidt to the temporary grade of Major General, U.S. 
M.C. Colonels Earl C. Long, Francis P. Mulcahy, Louis 
E. Woods, Field Harris and Pedro A. del Valle, have 
been advanced to the temporary grade of Brigadier Gen- 
eral, U.S.M.C. The promotions are effective as of Octo- 
ber 9, 1942. 
Major General Moses, whose home address is Sumter, 
S. C., is in command of the Marine Barracks, Parris Is- 
land, S. C. 
Major General Mitchell is Assistant to the Commandant, 
U.S.M.C., for Aviation. His home address is New Brit- 
ain, Conn. 
Major General Schmidt, whose home is in Stapleton, 
Nebr., is stationed at Headquarters as Assistant to the 
Commandant. 
Brigadier Generals Mulcahy, Woods and Harris are on 
aviation duty. Brigadier General Long is Depot Quarter- 
master at Sen Francisco. Brigadier General del Valle is 
on duty with Marine forces in the Pacific. Their home ad- 
dresses follow: 
Brigadier General Mulcahy: Coronado, Calif. 
Brigadier General Woods: Fredonia, N. Y. 
Brigadier General Harris: 3900 Connecticut Avenue. 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Brigadier General Long: Berkeley, Calif. 

Brigadier General del Valle: 109 S. Fairfax Street, 
Alexandria, Va. 





PROMOTIONS FROM FIRST LIEU- 
TENANT TO CAPTAIN, AUGUST 
11,TO RANK FROM AUGUST 7 


ALABAMA 
William H. Atkinson, Tuscaloosa 
Thomas J. Chandler, Childersburg 
William W. Foley, Leeds 
Joe A. Mann, York 
Charles R. Rogers, Jr., Birmingham 
John I. Warner, Jr., Lanett 
Walter Cyrus Wells, Evergreen 
John Leonard Winston, Birmingham 
\ ARIZONA 
‘harles N. Crary, Oracle 
Joe R. Hobbs, Jr., Tucson 
Arthur L. Turner, Jr., Miami 
ARKANSAS 
William C. Boney, Stamps 
Rex H. Crockett, Biscoe 
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David Kk. Ellison, Wynee 

William H. Kennedy, Jr., Pine Bluff 
John C. Sheffield, Jr., Helena 
Charles H. Triplett, Jr., Pine Bluff 
William N. Wilkes, Jr., Jonesboro 


CALIFORNIA 
Henry J. Adams, San Diego 
Stanley M. Adams, San Carlos 
Robert L. Anderson, Duarte 
Stanley E. Bailey, ‘Jr., Palo Alto 
William J. Baker, LaJolla 
Mason W. Baldwin, Los Angeles 
Thomas O. Bales, Chico 
Henry G. Baron, Jr., Taft 
Harry L. Blackwell, San Diego 
John S. Bleker, Jr., San Diego 
William T. Box, Los Angeles 
James G. Brady, Oakland 
James T. Breen, San Diego 
Donald S. Bush, Newport Beach 
Richard M. Caldwell, San Diego 
James M. Carlson, Corona 
Glen W. Chamberlain, San Leandro 
Robert A. Churley, Sherman Oaks 
Leighton M. Clark, Los Angeles 
William E. Cort, Jr., Glendale 
Melvin J. Dilbeck, Pasadena 
Michael V. DiVita, San Francisco 
George H. Dole, Riverside . 
Alonzo S. Dorsey, San Francisco 
Charles A. Dunmore, San Diego 
Peter R. Dyer, Lindsay 
Paul O. Engelder, Long Beach 
Francis J. Farias, San Gabriel 
William F. Feasley, Palo Alto 
John V. Fleming, Vallejo 
Read H. Gibson, Berkeley 
Raymond H. Gordon, Riverside 
Robert H. Gray, San Diego 
Charles W. Grigg, Santa Ana 
Charles C. Hall, Los Angeles 
Willard J. Hammel, Oakland 
Ora C. Harter, San Diego 
John A. Hefti, Culver City 
Wilbur R. Helmer, Riverside 
James E. Herbold, Jr., Pasadena 
Gerald P. Holton, Palo Alto 
John L. Hopkins, Sacramento 
James G. Hopper, San Diego 
Donald L. Jackson, Santa Monica 
Willard W. Keith, Jr., Beverly Hills 
Robert P. Keller, Berkeley 
Irving N. Kelly, San Diego 
Donald R. Kennedy, Oakland 
Robert J. Klitgaard, San Francisco 
Arthur D. Lachman, Berkeley 
Arthur C. Lowell, San Francisco 
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SALUTE! 
To The U. S. Marine Corps 


~ Necco 


Makers of Fine Candies 
Since 1847 





Necco WaFers — SKY Bar — BOLSTER — CHASE MINTS 


LUNCHEON SEAL Mint Pattie HUB JELLIES CHOCOLATE PEPPERMINTS | 

















1896 Ww 1942 


BAKERS’ MACHINERY and EQUIPMENT 


FOR SMALL OR LARGE BAKERIES UNDER 
GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION, INCLUDING 
HOSPITALS, SCHOOLS AND OTHER 
INSTITUTIONS 


Complete Specifications on Request 


THOMSON MACHINE COMPANY 
BELLEVILLE, NEW JERSEY 
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William C. Lowery, Alhambra 

Virgil N. Lundy, San Jose 

Floyd C. Maner, Charlotte 

Daniel A. Marshall, San Francisco 

Jack R. Mathis, San Jose 

James T. McDaniel, Eureka 

James G. McIntosh, San Mateo 

Edward K. McMahon, Los Angeles 

John E. Merrill, Los Angeles 

Granville Mitchell, San Diego 

Lee Moberly, San Diego 

Joseph R. Morris, San Francisco 

Timothy E. Murphy, San Francisco 

Robert T. Neal, San Francisco 

Howard S. Nelson, Piedmont 

Harold L. Oppenheimer, Beverly Hills 

Ray O’Toole, Vallejo 

Gilbert L. Owens, Gilbert Beach 

Walter D. Persons, Pomona 

Clinton A. Phillips, Berkeley 

Frank R. Porter, Jr., Norco 

Harry D. Pratt, Los Angeles 

Brett H. Reed, Los Angeles 

Edwin S. Roberts, Jr., Los Angeles 

William C. Roberts, San Francisco 

Hugh I. Russell, Glendale 

Robert C. Schmid, Los Angeles 

Walter J. Sherry, Palo Alto 

Joseph F. Simmons, Los Angeles 

Thea M. Smith, San Diego 

William G. Smith, La Crescenta 

Clarke E. Stephens, Los Angeles 

William A. Swinerton, Redwood City 

Harold R. Thorpe, Merced 

John C. Van Dyke, Burlingame 

John J. Wade, Jr., San Francisco 

Raleigh L. Waid, San Diego 

Donald P. Webster, Jr., Fresno 

Donald L. Weiler, Yuba City 

George R. Wentzel, Berkeley 

Adelbert D. Wescott, Merced 

Frank T. Whiffen, San Francisco 

James F. Windiate, Santa Ana 

Tom Woody, Ocean Beach 

William E. Word, San Diego 
COLORADO 

Carl M. Aikele, Denver 

Herbert T. Elliott, Jr., Pueblo 

Lynn D. Ervin, Glenwood Springs 

John O. Flautt, Denver 

Walter N. Gibson, Mountain View 

Edwin G. Glass, Canon City 

James D. Harris, Denver 

James M. Johnson, Boulder 

Horace E. Knapp, Jr., Rocky Ford 

Joseph A. Krohn, Denver 

Calvin W. Kunz, Jr., Denver 

Dale F. Miller, Pueblo 

Chelsie K. Pearson, Pueblo 

George B. Rice, Denver 

Roy O. Samson, Jr., Denver 


Eli H. Sobol, Denver 

Doyle A. Stout, Colorado Springs 
Glen G. Tyler, Pueblo 

Alfred T. Videen, Montrose 
Raymond D. Wright, Grand Junction 


CONNECTICUT 
Joseph Anastasio, New Haven 
Marshall T. Armstrong, Darien 
Paul Barton, Waterbury 
John M. Downey, Stamford 
Myles C. Fox, Stamford 
Peter R. Lawson, Newton 
Arthur A. Lombardo, Hamden 
Frank E. Phillips, Jr., Hartford 
Vincent J. Scully, Jr., New Haven 
Henry W. Seeley, Washington 
Ivan L. Smith, New Britain 
William M. Tracy, Meriden 
Richard T. Washburn, Hartford 
William R. Watson, Jr., Greenwich 
Otto J. Weber, New Haven 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Norman C. Bates 
John D. Bradbury 
George R. Frank 
Regan Fuller 
Franklin P. Holcomb 
John S. Hudson 
Philip J. Maloney 
Edward J. McCabe 
Charles P. McCallum 
David H. McKee 
James U. Meyer 
Justin McC. Miller, Jr. 
Robert M. Neiman 
Ord Preston, Jr. 
Joseph H. Reinburg 
Bradford Swope 
William N. Taft 
John Van Daalen 
Johnnie C. Vaughn 
Anthony Walker 
Donald H. Williams 
FLORIDA 
Ernest G. Atkin, Jr., Gainesville 
Charles A. Bloom, Maitland 
Joseph H. Elliott, Jr., Lake Worth 
Ira Brock, Chipley 
Walter J. Buhrman, Orlando 
James B. Darby, Jacksonville 
David Drucker, Miami Beach 
Sheldon C. Grebe, Coral Gables 
Daniel Iverson, Jr., Miami 
Quinton R. Johns, Miami 
Jack D. Kane, Coral Gables 
Donald H. Sapp, Miami 
Joseph J. Svoboda, Miami 
GEORGIA 
Ronald F. Adams, Hortense 
Joseph E. Atkinson, Senoia 
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Marines Get ‘Fighting Mad’ 


When Struck by Jap B 


By CLARK LEE 
PEARL HARBOR, Hawaii, June 
25.—(#)—When marines get hit by 
Japanese bullets they don’t get 
frightened; they get fighting mad. 


That was the reaction of marines, 
wounded in the battle of Midway, 
with whom I talked and whose 
stories now are released. 

In addition to being wounded, 
Private First Ciass Gordon Mc- 


HORLIC 





over anxious to give their lives for | 


Hirohito. 

“I was hit in the right leg. The 
machine gun bullets hit my lef 
arm, which began bleeding badly. 
My Irish came to the surface and 
I finished loading the gun, gave the 
Jap a long burst into the engine, 
then another into the belly of his 
plane as he pulled away. 


“The slipstream was blowing 


blood over my goggles so I could jj us. 


/ 
K S$ B & B 


MALTED MILK TABLETS 


* * * * 


Your Favorite at the Home Town Drug Store 

















“The only things we could kee} 
on our stomachs the whole tim 


strokes with the pump every 15 
minutes. The quarters were cramp- 
ed and my wounded arm was sore, 
although the leg did not hurt much. 

“Birds from Midway kept circling 
The birds got some fish and 


* is with you on the Battle Line ‘ ; 

















AMERICAN SILK MILLS, INC. 


1400 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of 


Parachute and Flarechute 


ORANGE, VA. 


Fabrics 





Mills: 


LANCASTER, Pa. 
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Roscoe C. Cline, Jr., Nelson 
Honore G. Dalton, Adel 
Claude Davidson, Jr., Athens 
Robert H. Davidson, Athens 
Will H. Fields, Montezuma 
Albert Von K. Gary, Augusta 
Robert W. Glickert, Augusta 
Christopher F. Irwin, Jr., Sandersville 
John C. Jordan, Jr., Augusta 
Joel B. Laseter, Decatur 
Earl P. Paris, Jr., Atlanta 
Harry S. Popper, Jr., Macon 
Leonard D. Reid, Waynesboro 
Marvin L. Ross, Atlanta 
Rufus D. Sams, Jr., Macon 
George W. Smith, Winder 
Timothy J. Stulb, Augusta 
IDAHO 
John S. Flickinger, Lewistown 
Ralph L. Powell, Twin Falls 
Donald J. Southworth, Oakley 
Robert W. Stephan, Twin Falls 
William R. Wahl, Kellogg 
ILLINOIS 
Clair F. Achenbach, LaGrange 
Clifford R. Bettinger, Monmouth 
William T. Bray, Oak Park 
Robert A. Campbell, Chicago 
Louie N. Casey, Rochelle 
Richard G. Chambers, Seward 
Carl E. Conron, Jr., Danville 
Wallace L. Crawford, Chicago 
Walter J. Czapp, Oak Park 
Charles L. Dancey, Pekin 
David B. Decker, Chicago 
James A. Delaney, Jr., Glencoe 
Anthony J. Dowdle, Chicago 
Alexander A. Elder, Winnetka 
William H. Etherton, Benton 
William H. Flentye, Jr., Aurora 
John L. Frothingham, Evanston 
George L. Hays, Chicago 
Lester V. Hensen,, Texaco 
George K. Hooker, Winnetka 
Charles B. Hurlbut, Chicago 
Kenneth G. Johnson, Rock Island 
Ernest M. Jones, Chicago 
Patrick T. Jones, Chicago 
Meryl F. Kurr, Louisville 
Martin Levit, Chicago 
Robert R. Manchester, Chicago 
Frank S. Matheny, Chicago 
Daniel V. McWethy, Aurora 
Harvey M. Miller, St. Charles 
Donald E. Noll, Springfield 
John R. O’Hara, Oak Park 
Kermit Pennington, Bunker Hill 
David R. Porter, Flora 
Robert L. Raclin, Winnetka 
Richard E. Reich, Wilmette 
Raymond J. Riefler, Springfield 
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Charles S. Roberts, Winnetka 
Albert R. Rossi, Braidwood 
Ward K. Schaub, Olney 
Thomas H. Shobbrook, Harvey 
Theron A. Smith, Wilmette 
Jerome R. Walters, Chicago 
Walter X. Young, Chicago 
INDIANA 
John V. Collins, Evansville 
Robert O. Dirmeyer, Ft. Wayne 
George D. Haimbaugh, Rochester 
Foster C. La Hue, Corydon 
Charles P. McAuliffe, Jr., St. Paul 
Joseph W. Mehring, Jr., Huntington 
Dred F. Parks, Pleasant Lake ‘ 
George A. Rickert, Connersville 
George L. Shead, Indianapolis 
Harold V. Warner, Sandborn 
John W. Winford, Mishawaka 
IOWA 
Thomas E. Clarke, Des Moines 
George K. Dunn, Des Moines 
Robert W. Dyer, Pleasantville 
Dale R. Gidley, Newton 
Frederick C. Grawe, Waverly 
George M. Heaps, Des Moines 
Frank R. Huston, Des Moines 
James T. Kisgen, Carroll 
Glenn D. Maxon, Jewell 
Joseph H. Mulqueen, Council Bluffs 
Leo S. Unger, Des Moines 
Frank S. Watts, Des Moines 
Robert C. Watts, Des Moines 
Robert T. Whalen, Fort Dodge 


KANSAS 
Earl J. Cook, Parker 
Fenlon A. Durand, Junction City 
William W. McKinley, Kansas City 
James M. Smith, Wichita 
Robert W. Sullivan, Salina 
Charles H. Van Meter 
KENTUCKY 
Charles H. Fritschner, Louisville 
James G. benshain, Georgetown 
Samuel B. Walton, Jr., Lexington 
LOUISIANA 
Milton M. Cardwell, Jr., Baton Rouge 
Thomas M. Gordon, Jr., New Orleans 
Samuel L. Grigsby, Ruston 
Walter W. Hitesman, Jr., Colfax 
Raymond V. LaBarre, New Orleans 
Osborne K. LeBlanc, Abbeville 
John D. Moody, Shreveport 
Stephen C. Munson, Jr., Jeanerette 
Morton J. O’Brien, Baton Rouge 
Norman Pozinsky, New Orleans 
Herbert E. Pritchard, Jr., Covington 
John A. Schupp, New Orleans 
Karl N. Smith, Monroe 
Lawrence A. Theodore, Franklin 
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To the U. S. Marine Corps we wish to 
express our heartfelt greetings 
— You’re “Tops”! We’re 
doing our best to turn 
out weapons and 
ammunition 
and wish 
we could 


do more. 


Ww 


WORCESTER TAPER PIN CO. 
WorkrCESTER, MASss. 
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* * 
“WE SALUTE THE MARINE CORPS” 


(Q) 


THE MENGEL COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


* : * 
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Andrew M. Wilkinson, New Orleans 
Lytle G. Williams, Shreveport 
George F. Williamson, New Orleans 
MAINE 
Schuyler D. Ferris, Portland 
Laurence D. Gammon, Norway 
Mark S. Smith, Bangor 
Charles G. Sweet, Lisbon Falls 
Franklin J. Weeman, Portland 
MARYLAND 
Ollie Bissett, Kensington 
Earl Wayne Fitzwater, Swanton 
William R. Gifford, College Park 
Arthur B. Hanson, Bethesda 
Walter M. Henderson, Linthicum 
William J. King, Annapolis 
Ernest L. Medford, Jr., Annapolis 
Bernard J. O’Neill, Annapolis 
Reed F. Taylor, Kensington 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Gordon L. Anderson, Arlington 
Ralph C. Bevans, Jr., Quincy 
Eugene P. Boardman, Cambridge 
John T. Bradshaw, Worcester 
Joseph E. Buckley, Haverhill 
Vincent M. Cantella, Boston 
John R. Chaisson, Swampscott 
Raymond G. Coyne, Arlington 
Arnold S. Dane, Brookline 
Robert R. DeGuglielmo, Cambridge 
Thomas E. Eccleston, Dorcester 
Robert E. Farrell, Boston 
Robert B. Farrelly, Sprinfield 
James A. Feeley, Jr., Chestnut Hill 
John I. Fitzgerald, Jr., Boston 
Edward L. Foley, Jr., Boston 
Saul Glassman, Roxbury 
Paul Eliot Goodwin, Concord 
John E. Gorman, Pittsfield 
Joseph H. Griffith, Long Meadow 
Henry J. Guinivan, Jr., Beverly 
Charles P. Hammond, Clifton 
Louis J. Hoeppner, North Abington 
John B. Hunter II, Newtonville 
John W. Hutchinson, Methuen 
Charles A. Johnson, Malden 
Robert A. Marsolini, Boston 
Alfred H. Mathiesen, Jr., Springfield 
Paul B. McNicol, Marlboro 
Robert W. Noonan, Medford 
Edward F. Nugent, Worcester 
John T. O’Neill, West Somerville 
Miles P. Patrone, Hyde Park 
Donald G. Payzant, Boston 
Ralph D. Pillsbury, West Springfield 
Donald T. Regan, Cambridge 
James E. Reid, Malden 
Allan B. Rockwood, Jr., Springfield 
Walter F. Stanley, Malden 
Alexander Stevenson, Fall River 
Arnold D. Swartz, Brockton 
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James R. Tucker, Lowell 
Everett W. Whipple, Walpole 
Frederick L. Woodlock, Jr., Brookline 
MICHIGAN 
Robert J. Barnes, Kalamazoo 
Arthur J. Berk, Detroit 
Harry Calcutt, Traverse City 
Donald C. Carr, Bad Axe 
Don E. Farkas, Detroit 
Norman H. Golden, Monroe 
James W. Grace, Detroit 
Charles D. Harris, Waterford 
Herbert I. McCoy, Albion 
Charles I. Miller, Petoskey 
Harry H. Phillips, Birmingham 
Merwyn C, Plumley, Nashville 
Arthur J. Rauchle, Royal Oak 
MINNESOTA 
Ridgway Baker, Minneapolis 
Harry W. Edwards, Minneapolis 
Hoxie Griswold, Minneapolis 
Darrell D. Irwin, Duluth 
Winston E. Jewson, Minneapolis 
George O. Ludcke, Jr., Minneapolis 
Gordon B. Nelson, Henning 
John P. Wilbern, Minneapolis 
Roland A. Wright, Hastings 
MISSISSIPPI 
Lucian W. Carmichael, Iuka 
C. J. Chandler, Jr., Houston 
Joe H. Daniel, Lambert 
Hampton C. England, Crystal Springs 
Robert D. Jacobs, Jr., Jayess 
Francis E. Jones, Holly Springs 
Basil M. McDuffie, Nettleton 
Jeff P. Overstreet, DeKalb 
Erskine W. Wells, Jackson 
MISSOURI 
Raymond F. Aton, Springfield 
Lawrence M. Barnes, Mexico 
Eugene V. Boro, Buffalo 
Roger G. B. Broome, Bigelow 
Walter J. Carr, Jr., Kansas City 
Richard J. Gentry, Cabool 
Charles Kimak, Sugar Creek 
Fred W. Lake, Jr., Kansas City 
Richard I. Langston, Springfield 
Warren G. Mollenkamp, Kansas City 
John R. Napon, Jr., Marshall 
Charles E. M. Norton, St. Louis 
William P. Oliver, Jr., Cape Girardeau 
Earle K. Radford, Jr., Kansas City 
Oliver E. Robinett, Springfield 
Harrison L. Rogers, Carthage 
Allen T. Slagle, Kansas City 
Richard Y. Stafford, Windsor 
Robert N. Tyzzer, Jr., Clayton 
Thomas Wheeler, Jr., Kansas City 
, MONTANA 
Charles E. Dobson, Jr., Missoula 
Winston B. Howard, Kalispell 
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NEW ENGLAND PRESSED STEEL CO. 


Contract Manufacturers since 1914 


* 


METAL STAMPINGS - SPECIALTIES - APPLIANCES 
For Industrial and Domestic Use 


Fe 


NATICK, MASSACHUSETTS 











(ompliments 


of 


PARK & TILFORD IMPORT 
CORPORATION 
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NEBRASKA 
Alan J. Armstrong, Lincoln 
Jerry W. Blazek, Omaha 
Edwin Gould, Omaha 
Bernard J. Swanson, Hastings 
Raynold G. Tomes, Utica 
William R. Williams, Columbus 
Harold Zelinsky, Omaha 

NEVADA 
Theadore “A” Demosthenes, Reno 
Carl M. Johnson, Ely 
Robert A. Cameron, Reno 
Clifford F. Quilici, Reno 
Frazer E. West, Reno 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
James M. Faulkner II, Keene 
Paul W. Johnson, New Port 
Edwin E. Keniston, Concord 
NEW JERSEY 
Chester E. Bennett, Belnar 
Thomas F. Boeckel, Locust Point 
Kennard F. Bubier, Camden 
Walter M. Caulfield, West New York 
Howard M. Conner, Paterson 
John D. Crowley, Nutley 
Edward J. Doyle, Wharton 
Frederick Dykstra, Paterson 
Wallace G. Fleissner, East Orange 
George A. Frost, Montclair 
Arthur R. Gewehr, South Orange 
Edward R. Gilbert, Bergenfield 
William M. Hess, Mt. Pleasant 
David Horne, Elizabeth 
Lawrence C. Ives, Denville 
Donald R. Jack, East Orange 
Michael Lombardo, Newark 
William Montagna, Newark 
Thomas J. O'Mahoney, Millburn 
Ward T. Paige, East Orange 
Marion S. Reed, East Orange 
Edward G. Roff, Jr., Maplewood 
Bernard B.-Shapiro, Bridgeton 
Arthur R. Sherwood, Rutherford 
David M. Shull, Princeton 
Warren S. Sivertsen, Orange 
Haddon H. Smith, Maplewood 
Louis Soltanoff, Montclair 
Mikolai S. Stevenson, Montclair 
Raymond L. Sweet, Hillside 
Richard G. Warga, Beach Haven 
NEW MEXICO 

Quinton A. Bradley, Santa Fe 
Robert F. Thompson, Santa Fe 

NEW YORK 
Frederick S. Aldredge, Brooklyn 
Sidney J. Altman, Bronx 
John Apergis, New York 
Louis Aronson, Freeport 
Arthur J. Barrett, Brewster 
Robert G. Baumann, Long Island 
Bertram S. Behrens, New York 


Victor R. Bisceglia, Harrison 
Randal B. Borough, Ossining 
Charles C. Boyer, Scottsville 
Burnace F. Brace, Albion 

Alan G. Bralower, New York 
Edward W. Bryan, Millerton 
Curtis G. Callan, Staten Island 
Leo B. Case, Syracuse 

Irving I. Cassell, Brooklyn 
Edward O. Cerf, New York 
Kenyon Cook, New Rochelle 
William H. Cushing, Elmira 

John J. Delahanty, Bronx 

Joseph E. DeSoucey, Long Island City 
William J. Dumas, New Rochelle 
Fred S. Ebertz, New York 

Donald Kk. Ellis, Syracuse 

Allen L. Feldmeier, Little Falls 
Albert L. Gardener, Cooperstown 
Samuel A. Gardner, Brooklyn 
Elmer L. Gilbert, Williamsville 
Arthur H. Haake, New York 
Leonard A. Haakenstad, New York 
George G. Haggerty, Long Island 
Robert H. Haggerty, Hollis Long Island 
William J. Hannan, Cold Spring 
John Douglas Hayes, Richmond Hill 
Jacob W. Jackson, Glen Cove 
Royce C. Jennings, Mamaroneck 
Jacob Joseph, New York 

Joseph E. Leising, Buffalo 

George Lentz, Brooklyn 

Stewart L. Leonard, Cobleskill 
Alfred M. Lichtman, Syracuse 
Allison D. Maggiolo, Long Island 
Robert L. Mansfield, Buffalo 
Monson J. McCarty, Geneva 
Frederick J. Mix, Jr., Rochester 
George Moffat, Brooklyn 

Nathaniel Morganthau, Riverdale 
Marshall W. Moore, Geneva 
William B. Murdock, White Plains 
Robert P. Neuffer, Hempstead 
Norman R. Nickerson, Niagara Falls 
Peter I. Olsen, Brooklyn 

Roy F. Parker II, Rochester 
Horace C. Parks, Orchard Park 
Sherman W. Parry, Whitehall 
Bradford Perin, New York 
Richard L. Phillips, Bronxville 
Thomas M. Philpott, New Rochelle 
Richard A. Powell, Buffalo 

James P. Rathbun, Fredonia 
Frederick M. Rauschenbach, New York 
Amedeo Rea, New York 

Charles F. Rider, Malverne 
William M. Roosevelt, Maple Glen 
Martin C. Roth, Syracuse 
Lawrence M. Rulison, Syracuse 
John P. Salmon, Syracuse 

Anthony H. Sarno, Elmhurst 
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Not So Amphibian 
As The Marines 


Aivrocan TRUCKS can not serve on board, but 
they can and do provide essential service for the Navy 
and the Marine Corps at many of the land bases. It is 
a source of patriotic pride to us that the Autocar manu- 
facturing organization and Autocar Trucks are able to 


play such a part in the war against the aggressors. 


Autocar of Ardmore 











The Refrigeration Industry Is Helping Win the War 


For the past 15 years our entire facilities have 
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Marvin Schacher, Averne 

Irving Schechter, Smithtown Branch 

Robert J. Scherer, Dansville 

Eugene T. Schoenfelder, Long Island 

Sidney Schulder, Rochester 

Vincent A. Scully, Jr., New Rochelle 

Richard M. Seamon, Long Island 

Arthur L. Slater, Long Island 

John B. Stein, New York 

John E. Sundholm, Brooklyn 

Harold R. F. Tietz, New York 

Edward A. Uniacke, Poughkeepsie 

Percy H. Uhlinger, Buffalo 

Ellsworth S. Van Der Verr, Gloversville 

Henry Van Der Voort, Jr., Dunkirk 

Donald C. Warner, Rochester 

John F. Weber, Rochester 

Walter C. Wells, Amityville 

Edwin B. Wheeler, Port Chester 

Frank H. Williams, Brooklyn 

Walter J. Willoughby, Flushing 

Emanuel Yalowitz, New York 

Charles T. Young, III, Scarsdale 

Herman A. Zehngebot, New York 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Claude C. Armfield, Jr., Winston-Salem 

Marshall R. Breedlove, Middleburg 

Gary I. Britt, Four Oaks 

Clyde A. Brooks, Greensboro 

Benjamin O. Cantey, Jr., Sumer 

Albert G. Carr, Durham 

George W. Carr, Jr., Durham 

Rubaiyat B. Castellow, Aulander 

Zach D. Cox, Mt. Olive 

Ralph H. Currin, Creedmoor 

James M. Hayes, Jr., Winston-Salem 

Fred C. Hill, Charlotte 

Jim M. Joyner, Goldsboro 

Henry A. Lassiter, Smithfield 

Oscar F. Peatross, Raleigh 

James S. Scales, Stoneville 

Robert E. Smithwick, Blount’s Creek 

John W. Umstead, III, Chapel Hill 

William C. Ward, Jr., Tryon 

George D. Webster, High Point 

Meade Whitaker, Enfield 


senjamin H. Wolever, Pink Hill (Missing in action) 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Baptiste D. Pronovost, Fargo 
George F. Vaughan, Cando 

OHIO 
James J. Anderson, Sidney 
Leemon C. Baird, Kilbourne 
Claudous H. Baker, Fletcher 
Howard F. Baldwin, Chagrin Falls 
Vernice S. Calvert, Cambridge 
Ralph L. Dearth, Portsmouth 
James K. Dill, Winchester 
William L. Erdman, Dayton 
John C. Erskine, Uhrichsville 
John B. Gillespie, III, Columbus 
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Robert H. Hackman, Cleveland Heights 

Robert H. C. Johnston, Euclid 

Oscar B. Kaufman, Youngstown 

Jack King, Yellow Springs 

Hal R. Kolp, Akron 

Norris E. Lineweaver, Rootstown 

Robert J. Littin, Perrysburg 

Victor S. Malinovsky, Avon 

Carl M. McPherson, Troy 

William E. Mereness, Lima 

James H. Myers, Jr., Toledo 

John B. Nordholt, Jr., Toledo 

Spencer H. Pratt, Cleveland Heights 

Allen L. Pullman, Cleveland 

Jacob Roeller, Cincinnati 

John M. Rutledge, Franklin 

George P. Sattler, Mansfield 

Webb D. Sawyer, Toledo 

Thomas R. Shepard, Cincinnati 

John B. Sweeney, Columbus 

Richard A. Vanderhoof, Toledo 

Frank H. Vogel, Jr., Columbus 

Howard E. Wertman, Canton 

Stephen J. Zsiga, Dayton 
OKLAHOMA 

Rex A. Bartlett, Oklahoma City 

Marvin R. Burditt, Maysville 

Olin W. Jones, Jr., Tulsa 

Benjamin T. Owens, Miami 

Herbert E. Pierce, Tulsa 

Ray C. Portillo, Walters 

Victor J. Simpson, LaVerne 

Thomas J. Webster, Oklahoma City 

Earl K. Yost, Jr., El Reno 

OREGON 

Clarence E. Brissenden, Portland 

Chester L. Christenson, Monument 

Wallace H. Cloake, Roseburg 

James J. Coleman, St. Paul 

Scott S. Corbett, Jr., Port 

Emmett G. Hall, Salem 

Leonard G. Hicks, Portland 

Edward G. Meaney, Portland 

William W. Mitchell, Valsetz 

Harold J. Noble, Eugene 

George T. Ringe, Jr., Portland 

John R. Spooner, Boring 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Frank L. Avbel, Presto 

George C. Axtell, Jr., Baden 

Joseph W. Beckenstrater, Highland Park 

Agostino T. Castagna, Philadelphia 

Michael J. Danneker, Osceola Mills 

David M. Danser, Philadelphia 

Louis G. Ditta, Monessen 

William P. Dix, Jr., Philadelphia 

Thomas H. Dougan, Pittsburgh 

William P. J. Drakeley, Jr., Philadelphia 

Harry T. Else, Pittsburgh 

Bernard W. Green, Glen Riddle 

Noel C. Gregory, Philadelphia 
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John S. Hartz, Pittsburgh 
Walter S. Haskell, Jr., Clarion 
James G. Kelly, Pittsburgh 
Charles H. Koller, Solebury 
Gaise S. Lacek, Larksville 
Frederick B. Logan, Greenville 
Frank O. Lundt, Allentown 
Charles G. Manterfield, Pittsburgh 
William P. McCahill, Pittsburgh 
John L. C. McCalla, Jenkintown 
Robert K. McClelland, Grove City 
William J. Miller, New Cumberland 
Paul H. Millichap, Jenkintown 
Joseph C. Missar, Yeadon 
John-J. Padley, Clifton Heights 
William P. Pala, Monongahela 
John C. Pelzel, Philadelphia 
Henry H. Reichner, Jr., Philadelphia 
John M. Robb, Huntingdon 
Robert J. Rodgers, Camp Hill 
Jack R. Scott, Pittsburgh 
John L. Seifert, Philadelphia 
Wilson Stradley, Philadelphia 
William R. Tumbelston, Philadelphia 
Robert D. Wilt, Pittsburgh 
Charles B. Wuertenberger, Pittsburgh 
RHODE ISLAND 
Stewart F. Chace, North Providence 
Ernest E. Codere, Providence 
Milton G. Cokin, Pawtucket 
Edward P. Dupras, Jr., Providence 
William M. Gavitt, Cranston 
Gerald F. Russell, Georgiaville 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
William P. Alston, Rembert 
Oswald Brosseau, Parris Island 
Harry O. Buzhardt, Newberry 
James H. Christopher, Spartanburg 
William R. Day, Trenton 
Charlton B. Ivey, Rock Hill 
Harold K. Jackson, Chicora 
Cyprian P. Lancaster, Spartanburg 
James W. Marshall, Belton 
Harold Ogden, Beaufort 
Thomas B. Pearce, Jr., Columbia 
Jack Peele, Jr., Columbia 
Keating L. Simons, Charlestown 
Globe Smith, Jr., Sumter 
Harry B. Smith, Beaufort 
Wilmot J. Spires, Winnsboro 
Samuel G. Thompson, Parris Island 
Charles V. Watson, Laurens 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Joseph J. Foss, Sioux Falls 
Howard K. Marvin, Ashton 
Harold B. Penne, Winner 
Charles P. Weiland, Ashton 
TENNESSEE 
Harry B. Anderson, Memphis 
Robert A. Downing, Goodlettsville 
Searle W. Gillespie, Knoxville 
Rupert C. Henley, Harriman 
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James J. McKellar, Memphis 
Bernard W. McLean, Alamo 
George E. Moore, Nashville 
Nelson B. Palmer, Erwin 
Jonathan H. Price, Jr., Knoxville 
DeWitt M. Shepard, Jr., Knoxville 
Sam W. Smith, Murfreesboro 
Robert G. Snowden, Memphis 
Joseph E. Thrailkill, Nashville 
Edward G. Walker, Jr., Lebanon 
Joe B. Wallen, Portland 
Maxie R. Williams, Waverly 
TEXAS 
Alvis H. Allen, Eddy 
Robert N. Barrett, Jr., Houston 
Grant S. Base, Melvin 
Thomas M. Burton, Cleburne 
Hayden G. Butler, Dallas 
Robert E. Collier, Aspermont 
John A. Crager, Fort Worth 
Jesse J. Duckett, El Campo 
Tom Gaines, Houston 
John L. Gillespie, Morse 
Sam F. Graham, Buckholts 
Joe B. Griffith, Jr., Paris 
Louis Haenel, Austin 
Austin G. Harrison, Brookshire 
Edward D. Johnson, Houston 
William H. Junghans, Jr., Waco 
Eugene M. Key, Dallas 
Edwin N. Kittrell, Jr., Tyler 
Max H. LaGrome, Port Arthur 
Frank A. Long, Bastrop 
George E. Metzenthin, Austin 
John L. Miller, Mineola 
Gouverneur H. Parrish, Ollie 
Roy L. Sherrill, Jr., Temple 
Clay W. Smith, Fort Worth 
Joe E. Smith, San Benito 
William Stewart, Bryan’s Mill 
Houston Stiff, Denton 
James H. Tatsch, San Angelo 
Irving F. Upshaw, Jr., Amarillo 
John O. Walters, Houston 
Gorman T. Webb, Abernathy 
William G. Winters, Jr., Houston 
William A. Wood, Corpus Christi 
Clyde W. Woods, Jr., Dallas 
David J. Woodward, Jr., San Antonio 
UTAH 
Lex M. Christensen, Garfield 
James O. Fox, Ogden 
Arnold W. Harris, Salt Lake City 
William P. Nye, Logan 
VIRGINIA 
Walter E. Anderson, Quantico 
George E. Anner, Williamsburg 
Maurice L. Appleton, Jr., Harrisonburg 
Theodore G. Bateman, Jr., Richmond 
Charles C. Campbell, Quantico 
William J. Dickinson, Buena Vista 
Powell Glass, Jr., Lynchburg 
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Theodore Gooding, Quantico 
Richard W. Jones, III, Richmond 
Harold R. Jordon, Quantico 
Robert W. Kash, Jr., Lynchburg 
Harry T. Marshall, Jr., Charlottesville 
Walter S. MclIlhenny, Richmond 
Walter H. Oakey, Jr., East Falls Church 
Francis L. Orgain, Dinwiddie 
Stanley H. Overman, Norfolk 
Richard C, Peyton, Staunton 
John W. Russell, Quantico 
Clyde H. Webster, Newport 
WASHINGTON 
Lee B. Andrus, Bremerton 
William L. Bachelor, Seattle 
Sidney G. Bemis, Seattle 
Henry S. Campbell, Yakima 
Jack A. Church, Grays Harbor 
Paul S. Dull, Golden Dale 
Neal R. Fosseen, Spokane 
James L. Fritsche, Snohomish 
Frank E. Garretson, Seattle 
William C. Givens, Tacoma 
Walter E. Gregory, Vancouver 
Kenneth N. Hilton, Seattle 
Howard A. Hurst, Spokane 
Robert S. Ingram, Seattle 
Clarence E. Magnuson, Aberdeen 
Jack M. Miller, Spokane 
Stanley S. Nicolay, Edmonds 
Franklin C. Robinson, Tacoma 
Robert Y. Stratton, Seattle 
Roscoe C. Torrance, Seattle 
John R. Twohy, Spokane 
Thomas Whitesel, Spokane 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Herbert C. Bumgarner, Elizabeth 
Louis C, Griffin, Clarksburg 
Charles P. Lewis, Jr., St. Albans 
Walter B. Pierce, Shepherdstown 
John R. Walcott, Keyser 
WISCONSIN 
James Kk. Eagan, Muscoda 
Donald G. H. Jaeckles, Winneconne 
Bernard T. Kafka, Antigo 
Ralph P. Kennedy, Jr., Madison 
John H. Rath, Langlade 


senedict V. Schneider, Jr., Independence 


WYOMING 
Tom N. Hasperis, Cheyenne 
VERMONT 
Ira E. Harrod, Jr., Burlington 
CANADA 
Stanley R. Bailey, Farham, Quebec 
CANAL ZONE 


James L. Jones, Ancon 


HAITI 
George H. Benskin, Port Au Prince 
HAWAII 


Wilbur R. Barnes, Honolulu 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Robert E. A. Lillie, St. Thomas 
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PROMOTIONS FROM SECOND 
LIEUTENANT TO FIRST 
LIEUTENANT 


Subject conditions and procedure specified Alnav One 
Four Two which are applicable Marcorps following sec- 
ond lieutenants, having completed at least nine months’ 
active commissioned service, appointed by President on 
2 November 1942 to grade of first lieutenant for tempo- 
rary service with rank from 31 October 1942: 


MARINE Corps 


Frank Gordon Casserly, Robert “G.”’ Reynolds, James 
Bryan Whitfield, Jr., Robert Timms Gillespie, Marion 
Garfield Mickelson, William Acker Pate, Joseph Gaither 
Hall, Bert Davis, Jr., Bryan Floyd Jinnett, Jr., James 
Blackwood Davis, Jr., Robert William Nelson, Hugh Jack- 
son Irish, John Wesley Kelley, Thomas Michael Leine- 
weber, John Fremont Gheen, Raymond Hamilton White, 
Walter Melvin Goldsberry, Jr., George Boot, Jr., Gordon 
Samuel Calder, Thell Harland Fisher, John Robert How- 
ell, Robert Eley Rain, Jr., Francis Harrison Bergtholdt, 
James Linwood Fawley, Walter Henry Cuenin, Daniel 
Hill Davis, Joseph Leonard Harrington, Henry Matsinger, 
Samuel Walter Kirkpatrick, Alester Gordon Furman, 3d, 
John Everett King, William Willems Ferguson, James 
Herbert Naylor, Thomas Treutlen Grady, William Wiley 
Curtis, Carl Otto John Grussendorf, Bertram Louis 
Menne, Jr., Dannitte Mays Beattie, Lyle Quinten Peter- 
sen, Rora Tanner Musselwhite, Bertol Eric Larson, Ralph 
Eugene Britt, Leonard Gadi Lawton, Richard Everett 
Hall, William Butterworth Allison, Alan Francis Dill, 
Charles Jack Kimmel. 


MARINE Corps RESERVE 


John Leo Mueller, Vincent DePaul Holland, Thomas 
Craig Mather, Charles Jacob Eusey, Evans Charles Carl- 
son, Gordon Converse Drake, Franklin Kenneth Paine, 
Robert Peter Rapp, Robert Lyons Hemmings, Edward 
Davis Finley, Jr., Clyde “L.” Johnson, William Conrad 
Stoll, Jr., Julius Milton Thomason, George Murray Leake, 
Joseph Napoleon Abel, Walter Andrew Baran, John 
Burke Berteling, Gerald Mathias Bruder, Richard Shaw 
sutton, Oscar Jerome Camp, Jr., Alvin Jerome Clark, 
3ernard Sherman Cluzen, Daniel Libby Cummings, James 
Norman Cupp, Emerson Hobart Dedrick, Gelon Hann 
Doswell, “J.” Cameron Dustin, Charles Melvin Freeman, 
John Grandstaff Harrison, Frank Shawn Hoffecker, Jr., 
John “E.” Hughes, Vincent Douglas Larson, Robert Mor- 
ris Livingston, Arnold Atwood Lund, Paul Tevis Martin, 
David Clark McDowell, Eldon Hugh Railsback, Oscar 
“P.” Rutledge, Jr., Henry Stewart Sabatier, Louis Richard 
Smunk, John Rumbold Stack, Robert Warren Teller, 
Arthur Trumbull Warner, Joe Lynn Warren, Joseph 
Warren White, Jr., Thomas Benton Tighe, Robert Thomp- 
son Crawford, William Irwin Kent, Frederick Holland 
Scantling, Philip Lee Cochran, Garvin Holle Young, Ed- 
ward Francis Norton, Jr., Frank Xavier Reagan, Robert 
Imlay Wilson, David Harold Crosby, Jr., George William 
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Teller, Ralph Ferguson Leach, Edwin Arvo Pakola, 
Robert Wesley Johnson, Richard King Dutton, Franklin 
Paul Walton, Richard Freeman Nellson, Dean Edwin 
Stover, Harold Kirby Taylor, Morris Eldon Morgan, 
David Edward Agnew, Julius Eli Goldblatt, Preston Speed 
Marchant, Arthur Warren Kincade, Jr., Ralph Emerson 
Wyer, Arthur Lowell Adams, Milton Crockett Marsh, 
Howard Lincoln Ehrlenbach, Samuel Wallace Carnwath, 
Howard Kurtz, Robert Bernard Reade, Martin Richard 
Erickson, Jack Robert Towson, Robert William O’Connell, 
Emmett Nelson Carter, George Paul Wolf, Jr., William 
Hollingsworth Whyte, Jr., Earl Arvid Nygren, Edward 
Thomas Haislip, Franklin Camp Bacon, David Woodford 
Sargent, Jr., Louis Dealbany Abney, Jr., Joseph Howard 
Brooks, Jr., John Nevin Rentz, Marvin Patrick Schaikoski, 
John Henry McKeown, Charles Orville Moyer, Thomas 
Eugene Trollope, Donald Dea McGirk, John Leo Muller, 
Jr., Ira Edward Hamer, Richard Lyman Ghent, Jerome 
John Foley, John Van Riper, William Klein, Jr., Robert 
Nixon Spangler, Webster Raydon Hood, Charles Wor- 
cester Putnam, Robert Wilson Anderson, Vance Ferguson 
McKean. Roy William Wallace, Jr., Vernon Lewis Bart- 
ram, Frederick Nicholas Scatena, Jr., James Robert Far- 
rington, Gerald Joseph Clancy, Jr., Robert Breen Neville, 
Sylvan Julian Kaplan, George Duane Krueger, Franklin 
David Sills, Thomas Francis Moran, Edward Lawrence 
Katzenbach, Jr., Richard Willis Jensen, Spencer Finney 
Barber, Edwin Herman Wienecke, Frank Warren Snepp, 
Jr., James Arthur Wagner, George Albert Huver, Thomas 
Howard Clarke, Richard joyce Maclaury, James Benton 
Higgins, Jr., William Wilson Moore, Jr., James Henry 
Crutchfield, Norman Arvid Nelson, Harry Grover Hoke, 
Jr., Jack Bolles Hynes, William Joseph Weinstein, How- 
ard Frederick Stevenson, Thomas Judson Wilkes, Edwin 
Diedrich Schlutter, Martin Ellsworth Holt, Philip Carlyle 
Dean, Chappell Cranmer, Richard David Mosier, George 
Codrea, Robert James Jackson, Thomas Frederick Guffin, 
Jr., Richard Evans Putt, Donald Koyl Calkins, John 
Bernard Doyle, Jr., Kiernan Richard Hyland, Howard 
Kenneth Goodman, John Everette Stone, George Robert 
Dwelle, Theodore Tunis, John Wisdom Holland, Andrew 
Walzer Bisset, Jerome Irving Hirsch, Gordon Moorhead 
Nettleton, Guy Leroy Wharton, Robert Thomases, Thomas 
Chester Dutton, Frank Lester Rae, Luther Sigmund Kjos, 
Paul Moore, Jr., John Edward McHugh, Jr., Arthur 
Weiss, Michael Joseph Bo, James Layton Switzer, Ronald 
Joseph Slay, Julius Frederick Gold, John Francis Doyle, 
Arthur Edward Neubert, Henry Ellwood Arnsdorf, James 
Arthur Pounds, Robert Ward Burnette, Karl Gilbert 
Palmer, Arthur William Poulin, Gene LaForrest Witham, 
Charles Ralph Olin, Jr., Norman Veryl McElroy, Henry 
Carlyle Nichel, Robert Randell Fairburn, Alan Donald 
Cameron, Clarence Connally, Jr., James Joseph Hanley, 
Jr., Ashley Jones Burns, William Joseph McLeod, John 
Rudolph Wismer, Charles Aloysius Roy, Alan Harold 
Tully, Joseph Anthony Donovan, Richard Vincent Whalen, 
Robert Lee Morgan, Joseph Anthony Terzi, William Earl 
Tatom, John King Morris, Robert Bruce Ewing, Walter 
Duman Anderson, William Lyman Bauer, Denzyl Irving 
Williams, John McDowell Allen, Harry Cochran Gibbs, 
Raymond Carl Kraus, Robert Bogardus McBroom, Judge 
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Tallie Neal, Jr., Maurice Raphael, Joseph Terrence Gold- 
ing, Stephen David Ryan, Jr., William Gordon Scott, 
Harold Albert Stege, William Franklin Cappleman, Jr., 
Francis Paul Sarubbi, Jack Kiernan Chapman, Theodore 
Emanuel Franklin, Charles Anthony Lipot, Herbert 
Wheeler Young, Donald Arthur Clark, Ivan Russell Turn- 
er, Elton Stewart Norris, Roy Follet Klopfenstine, John 
McGrath Phalen, Landon Jerome Smith, William Hugh 
Dobbin, Ralph Dudley Head, Jr., George Arnold Smith, 
Lyle Edward Specht, Ralph Charles Frey, Jr., Anthony 
Peter MaZanek, Walter Stephen Zebrowski, Theodore 
Toren, Jr., Frederick Stanton Carey, James Caraher Too- 
mey, William Louis Cerutti, George William Coupe, Jr., 
Emidio Anthony Delollis, Robert Edmond Buzard, Charles 
Tealus Cobb, Robert Raymond Lamb, Nathaniel Morris 
Landau, William August Ziesel, Don Carlenos Wheaton, 
Jr., Michael Munzio Scelsi, Charles Arthur Reid, John 
Edward Flaherty, David Oscar Stone, Bruce Laidlow Co- 
burn, Andrew Allison Haldane, Rex Gibson Mellvaine, 
Harry Wilson Edwards, John Albert Crown, William Gas- 
ton Hunt Stephens, Jr., Joseph Mitchell, Walter Ewing 
Reynolds, Jr., Paul Francis Reese, George Pinney Hunt, 
Eldon Brewster Richardson, Charles David Ettinger, 
Harry Adam Trautmann, Jr., George John Debell, Harold 
Frederick Jennings, James Vincent Donoghue, William 
lewis Batchelor, Robert Edward Roque, Otto Frederick 
Haas, Edward Earl Gotherman, Jr., William Garner Jor- 
dan, George Henry Guyer, Samuel Kaufman, Colin Jay 
Reeves, Arnold George Edelstein, Edward Charles Hemp- 
elman, George Francis Lynch, William Andrew Buck- 
ingham, Albert Joseph Doherty, Joe Park Beatty, Robert 
Sayer Hoge, John Emmanuel Ohare, William Mack Parks, 
Robert Frederick Smith, Thomas Willard Bailey, Law- 
rence Warren Smith, Jr., Donald Bryan Otterson, Victor 
Vincent Valente, Milton Wilson Karten, Joseph Wood- 
ford Moore, Daniel Francis McCarthy, James Goebel Juett, 
Louis Paul Shine, Charles Everett Ingram, John David 
Vasquez, John Gabriel Babashanian, William Hayden 
3yrd, William Edwin Baugh, Drew James Barrett, Jr., 
Walker Aubrey Tynes, William Henry Bloch, James 
Roland Harper, Jr., John James Jachym, Harold “H.” 
Babbin, Edward Henry Birkenmeier, Jr., Crombie James 
Dickinson Garrett, John Kovacs. 

Except for the officers listed who may be missing, pris- 
oners of war, under treatment in naval hospitals or on sick 
leave commanding officers will effect these appointments in 
accordance with provisions of Alnav One Four Two modi- 
fied to the extent that form yoke will be submitted direct 
to Bumed. Use Bumed form one for physical examina- 
tion of naval aviators. Those officers whose appointments 
not effected by reason treatment in hospital, or sick leave, 
or physical disqualification will be considered for appoint- 
ment if later found physically qualified and recommended 
by commanding officer. Commanding officers will be re- 
sponsible that officers under their command named herein 
including those absent on temporary duty are informed of 
this Alnav. Prompt report will be made to CMC in case 
of any appointment withheld with reason therefor. Pay 
and allowances accrue from 2 November, 1942. 
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Monthly Allowances for All Dependents 
of Soldiers 


NOTICE 
Here are five of the most important facts to know: 

1. Applications for a family allowance should-be made by 

the soldier in every case where practicable. However, 

where this is impracticable, applications may be made 
by or on behalf of the relatives or dependents of a sol- 
dier. 

Every application for a family allowance must be made 

on the official application form. The form contains full 

instructions on how to fill it out. 

3. Soldiers obtain official application forms from their 
commanding officers; civilians may obtain official ap- 
plication forms from the nearest Army installation ; see 
page 12. 

4. After an application is filed, all changes in the status 

of the soldier or his relatives or dependents which might 

affect the allowance must be reported immediately ; see 

page 2. 

Dependents of soldiers reported missing, besieged, in- 

terned, or captured may, if necessary, apply for allot- 

ments from the soldier’s pay; see page 20. 


i. 


cn 


I. EXPLANATION 


Under the new Servicemen’s Dependents Allowance Act 
of 1942, which the President signed on June 23, 1942, al- 
lowances are provided for the wives and children, and 
certain dependent relatives, of men in the lower grades of 
the Army. This benefit is limited to relatives and depen- 
dents of enlisted men in the seventh, sixth, fifth, and fourth 
grades. In the Army, these grades are: Private, private 
first class, technician fifth grade, corporal, technician fourth 
grade, and sergeant. 

Here is how the law works: A soldier who has relatives 
or dependents who are eligible gets an official application 
form (W.D., A. G. O. Form No. 625) from his command- 
He fills out the form, following the simple di- 


ing officer. 
He then returns the form to his 


rections printed thereon. 
commanding officer. 

The original of the application is sent to the Allowance 
and Allotment Branch, Building “Y,” 20th and B Streets 
NE., Washington, D. C., where the case is reviewed and 
investigated, and either approved or disapproved. Each 
applicant is notified promptly when his application has 
been received in Washington and again when it has been 
approved or disapproved. 

If his application is approved, the allowance to his rela- 
tives or dependents will begin to accrue on the first of the 
next succeeding month following the date of application, 
and will be payable to the relatives or dependents follow- 
ing the end of that month (see page 11). The allowance 
will conitnue to be payable each month thereafter as long 
as the soldier and his relatives or dependents remain eligi- 
ble for it, up until 6 months after the present war ends. 
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Relatives and dependents should not file an application 
until they are sure that the soldier has not filed, or cannot 
file, one. If they apply, however, relatives and dependents 
must use the official application form, and must accompany 
their applications with certain documentary evidence. If 
the soldier files the application, he is allowed 6 months in 
which to furnish the documentary evidence. This evi- 
dence is explained on the application form. 

Official application forms (W. D., A. G. O. Form No. 
625) are being distributed to all Army organizations and 
installations throughout the world. Civilians may obtain 
forms by writing to the commanding officer of the nearest 
Army post or camp, to the nearest Army Recruiting Sta- 
tion, to the local chapter of the American Red Cross, to 
this office, or to the commanding general of any of the nine 
service commands (formerly corps areas). (See page 12 
for the address of these service commands. ) ‘ 

After an application is filed, it is usually unnecessary to 
write further letters to the War Department regarding the 
allowance. Unnecessary correspondence adds to the War 
Department’s great volume of work, and delays action on 
all applications. However, all changes in the status of the 
soldier or his relatives or dependents which might affect 
the allowance must be reported immediately. Changes in 
the status of the soldier are normally reported automati- 
cally by the soldier’s unit personnel officer. However, the 
soldier and the persons to whom the family allowances are 
paid are responsible that such changes as the following are 
reported immediately to the Allowance and Allotment 
Branch: Change of address; birth of a child; death of a 
beneficiary ; divorce of a wife; remarriage of a parent or a 
former wife divorced; the marriage of a brother, sister, 
child, or grandchild; or the fact any Class B dependent of 
a soldier ceases to be dependent upon him. These changes 
are to be reported on an official change of status form (W. 
D., A. G. O. Form No. 641) which may be obtained from 
the same sources as the official application form. 

Each family allowance is made up of money deducted 
from, or charged to, the soldier’s pay and money contrib- 
uted by the Government. The exact amount of the deduc- 
tion from the soldier’s pay varies, and is explained on page 
9, “The Soldier’s Contribution.” 


II. WHO IS ELIGIBLE 


For the purposes of family allowances, the relatives and 
dependents of a soldier are divided into two classes : “Class 
A” and “Class B.” In Class A are the wife and children 
of the soldier and a former wife divorced to whom alimony 
is payable. Class A relatives do not have to be dependent 
upon the soldier in order to be eligible for a family allow- 
ance. In Class B are the parents, brothers, sisters, and 
grandchildren of the soldier. Class B dependents must be 
dependent upon the soldier for a substantial portion of 
their support in order to be eligible. 
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Meanings of Terms in Class A and Class B 
In determining who is eligible for allowances, the terms 
used in Class A and Class B have the following meanings: 


Class A 
Wife—A lawful wife. 
Child—Includes the following : 

(1) A legitimate child. 

(2) A child legally adopted. 

(3) A stepchild, if a member of the man’s household, 
including a stepchild who continues as a member of 
the man’s household after the death of the mother 
or termination of the marriage ; and 
An illegitimate child, but only if the man has been 
judicially ordered or decreed to be the putative 
father of such child; or has acknowledged under 
oath in writing that he is the father of such child. 
Former wife divorceed—Former wife divorced who has 

not remarried and to whom alimony has been decreed 
and is still payable. 


(4) 


Class B 


Parent—Includes father and mother, grandfather and 
grandmother, stepfather and stepmother, father and 
mother through adoption, either of the soldier or of 
his wife, and persons who, for a period of not less 
than 1 year prior to the man’s enlistment or induc- 
tion, stood in place of parents (in loco parentis) to 
the soldier. (Note.—No more than two parents are 
eligible for an allowance based on the service of one 
soldier. ) 

Brother and sister—Includes brothers and sisters of the 
half blood, as well as those of the whole blood, step- 
brothers and stepsisters, and brothers and _ sisters 
through adoption. 

Grandchild—A child as above defined of a child as above 
defined, and is limited to persons to whom the soldier 
has stood in place of parents (in loco parentis) for a 
period of not less than 1 year prior to his enlistment 
or induction. 

Note.—The terms “child,” “grandchild,” “brother,” and 
“sister” are limited to unmarried persons either (1) under 
18 years of age, or (2) of any age, if incapable of self- 
support by reason of mental or physical defect. 


Il. HOW MUCH WILL A RELATIVE OR 
DEPENDENT GET? 


As explained above, each allowance is made up of money 
deducted from, or charged to, the soldier’s pay and money 
contributed by the Government. The first question that 
most people ask is: What is the total amount that a rela- 
tive or dependent will get? Below is printed a list of 
typical cases and the total amount of the monthly allow- 
ance if an application for them is approved. (The manner 
in which this allowance is divided among relatives and de- 
pendents is explained on page 10, “The Government’s Con- 
tribution.” ) Remember that part of this money is con- 
tributed by the soldier and part by the Government. For 
example, a wife (no children) receives a check for $50 
every month. Of this, the Government has contributed 
$28. The remainder, or $22, has been deducted from, or 
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charged to, the soldier’s pay. The following amounts in- 
clude both the soldier’s contribution and the Government's 
contribution : 


Total Monthly Allowance, Including Government's Con- 
tribution and Soldier’s Contribution 


ALAR RR RP oA mc eT $50 
RSE ETS POA TUTE a RRS 62 
REET NR 72 
I I a al 82 
ETL RELATE 92 
a TE ea: _ 102 
OS EE” SE eh ON ee es 42 
a he a ee ee ee 52 
| 
i Bae ae eae AGE) Se eee 72 
No wife but 5 children... ieeacdi a a 
rene Wee ...Up to 42 


(The total allowance payable to a divorced wife depends on the 
amount of the alimony and the number of other dependents of the 
soldier, but in no case will the allowance exceed the decreed ali- 
mony, nor $42 per month. Questions on specific cases should be 
referred directly to the Allowance and Allotment Branch.) 


1 parent ____.. SRY Teh OS Rey ES PRS Se ONY RO 37 
1 parent and 1 sister, brother, or grandchild 42 
1 parent and 2 sisters, brothers, or grandchildren 47 
1 parent and 3 sisters, brothers, or grandchildren__ 52 
1 parent and 4 sisters, brothers, or grandchildren 57 
1 parent and 5 sisters, brothers, or grandchildren 62 
1 parent and 6 sisters, brothers, or grandchildren _. 67 
IE oscil aeascah dics cacecacenieiia cde tae acoee sees» 
2 parents and 1 sister, brother, or grandchild... 552 
2 parents and 2 sisters, brothers, or grandchildren _ 57 
2 parents and 3 sisters, brothers, or grandchildren... 62 
2 parents and 4 sisters, brothers, or grandchildren... 67 
2 parents and 5 sisters, brothers, or grandchildren... 72 
No parent but 1 sister, brother, or grandchild a 
No parent but 2 sisters, brothers, or grandchildren... 32 
No parent but 3 sisters, brothers, or grandchildren... 37 
No parent but 4 sisters, brothers, or grandchildren... 42 
No parent but 5 sisters, brothers, or grandchildren. 47 
Wife but no child and 1 parent... 70 
Wife but no child and 2 parents... 80 
ee 1 ee, ee ee ll EE 
Wife, 2 children, and 1 parent-...--------__-. 92 
Wife, 3 children, and 1 parent. _ 102 

112 


Wife, 4 children, and 1 parent... 

Many other combinations of relatives and dependents 
are possible, and are authorized for allowances when eligi- 
ble. The above are presented only as typical examples. 


IV. HOW TO FILE AN APPLICATION 


Allowances will be paid only on application by the sol- 
dier or his relatives or dependents or by persons acting 
on their behalf. Applications must be submitted on the 
official application form (W. D., A. G. O. Form No. 625). 
In other words, no letters or other informal applications 
will be accepted. Soldiers obtain the forms from their 
commanding officers ; civilians may obtain them by writing 
to the commanding officer of the nearest Army post or 


(Continued on page 227) 
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Staff Beginnings in the U. S. 
Marine Corps 


By THE HIstTorIcAaL SECTION 


HEN staff officers were first appointed in the 

WV) United States Marine Corps, soon after its re- 

organization, they were from the line, as pro- 
vided by the Act of July 11, 1798, which stated: 

“* * * And if the Marine Corps, or any part of it, shall 
be ordered by the President to do duty on shore, and it 
shall become necessary to appoint an adjutant, pay- 
master, quartermaster * * * the major or commandant of 
the corps is hereby authorized to appoint such staff officer 
or officers, from the line of subalterns.” 

The Act of April 6, 1814, described as “An Act author- 
izing an augmentation of the Marine Corps, * * *’’), Sec- 
tion 2, reads as follows: 

“* * * And be it further enacted, That the adjutant, 
paymaster, and quartermaster of the Marine Corps, may 
be taken either from the line of captains or subalterns, 
and the said officers shall respectively receive thirty 
dollars per month, in addition to their pay in the line, in 
full of all emoluments.” 

April 24, 1816, was the date of an Act for organizing 
the general staff, and making further provisions for the 
Army of the United States. 


The Act of March 3, 1817, described as “An Act to fix 
the peace establishment of the Marine Corps,” provided 
for one Adjutant and Inspector, one Paymaster, and one 
Quartermaster. The Act stated in part, as follows: 

“That the peace establishment of the Marine Corps 
shall consist of the following officers, viz: one lieutenant 
colonel commandant, nine captains, twenty-four first 
lieutenants, sixteen second lieutenants, one adjutant and 
inspector, one paymaster, and one quartermaster, to be 
taken from the said captains and lieutenants.” 

The first Adjutant and Inspector appointed in pursu- 
ance of the Act of March 3, 1817, was Brevet Major 
Samuel Miller, who was appointed as such on April 30, 
1817. Prior to this time, six officers of the line had 
served as Adjutant, the first of whom was Captain George 
Memminger, appointed as such, on August 3, 1798. 

On April 24, 1817, Secretary of the Navy Benjamin 
Crowninshield directed Lieutenant Colonel Commandant 
Franklin Wharton: “You will please to appoint from 
the captains and lieutenants of the U. S. Marine Corps 
under your command, one Adjutant and Inspector, one 


(Continued on page 227) 





U. S. Marines land on the beach at Guadalcanal Island. Acme Photo. 
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THE THIRTEENTH REGIMENT— 
WORLD WAR ONE 


By JAMES C. JENKINS 


N an article by Lieutenant Colonel Frank E. Evans, 
U.S.M.C., appearing in the December, 1919, number 
of THe Marine Corps Gazette, relating to the de- 

mobilization of certain Marine organizations following 
the close of World War I, including the Thirteenth Regi- 
ment of Marines, appears the following: 

“Only the most optimistic idealist can discount the 
probability of future wars that may call for the employ- 
ment of the Marine Corps as a whole in another conflict 
of immensity.” > 

In view of the present state of world affairs it would 
appear that the statement above-quoted was a portentous 
one—more noteworthy in that it was made at a time when 
the policy of demobilization, reduction and retrenchment 
was the order of the day. 

The immensity of the conflict that now envelops the 
world within the brief space of twenty-two years follow- 
ing the previous worldwide struggle, probably was not 
visualized at the time the above observation was made. 
Moreover, it seems unlikely that the size and scope of the 
Marine Corps, required for the gigantic conflict now rag- 
ing, was even dreamed of twenty years ago. 

Much is being written and published nowadays con- 
cerning the war and current affairs generally. So many 
different opinions, ideas and theories are being advanced 
for the conduct of the war—often by amateurs with little 
or no military experience—that in the maze of it all we 
are apt to lose sight of some of the successful achieve- 
ments of the Marine Corps in World War One—truly 
a war from which the Marine Corps still draws inspira- 
tion, and one which still serves to yield exemplary infor- 
mation, based on actual experience which, in some in- 
stances at least, might serve as a model and incentive for 





future action. 

lot has been written lauding the brilliant battle par- 
ticipation of the Fourth Marine Brigade in France which 
included the Fifth and Sixth Regiments, in 1918, and 
deservedly so. The purpose of this essay is to present a 
brief but concise account of the organization and activities 
of the Thirteenth Regiment of Marines—an elite military 
organization which, having had its inception rather late in 
the previous war, was denied by circumstances the high 
privilege of coming to grips with the enemy on the field 
of battle—but which, through the tireless efforts of its offi- 
cers and men, rendered an invaluable contribution toward 
winning the war by performing essential wartime duties 
other than actual battle participation. 





CRITICAL SITUATION IN EUROPE 


With the coming of May, 1918, and the ever increasing 
fury of the war, it was becoming apparent that more and 
more Amercian infantry must be despatched to France 
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with all possible speed. The Fourth Brigade of Marines, 
which had proceeded to France soon after the entry of 
America into the war, had undergone intensive training 
in France, had already been engaged in combat with the 
enemy in the Verdun sector, and had repeatedly proven 
its worth in those early encounters. 

The last big enemy offensive in France had been 
launched in the spring of 1918, and as the Germans 
pushed ever nearer to Paris, sweeping away all opposi- 
tion in their advance, the cry went up from both sides 
of the Atlantic for more Marines for service in France. 
The situation was considered to be no less than critical, 
and something had to be done without undue delay. The 
Marine Corps, still a comparatively small organization 
was hard-pressed to meet the demands for increased 
forces for duty abroad, after supplying detachments for 
all the larger vessels of the Navy, personnel for duty 
in Haiti and Santo Domingo, garrisoning of numerous 
posts in the United States and elsewhere, and other duty 
of special nature. Increases in Marine Corps strength, 
however, in the spring of 1918 permitted the raising of 
additional units eventually to be combined in a new 
brigade for service with the Army overseas. A full divi- 
sion was at first considered but, for want of time and the 
immediate availability of sufficient personnel, a brigade 
was decided upon. 

On May 2, 1918, Acting Secretary of the Navy, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, in a letter to the Major General of the 
Marine Corps, directed that an additional brigade of Ma- 
rines, equipped as infantry, together with necessary re- 
placements, required from time to time to keep the units 
up to their authorized strength, be organized for use with 
the American Expeditionary forces in France. The order 
further stated that “when organized, the necessary ar- 
rangements will be made with the Navy Department for 
the transportation to France of this force, and the com- 
manding officer thereof will be duly directed to report, 
upon his arrival in France, to the senior United States 
Army officer for duty.”” And that “upon his so reporting, 
the force will be considered as detached for service with 
the Army, by direction of the President.” The record of 
the Marines in France during the weeks immediately 
following as well as the record of the Brigade, thus or- 
dered, during the balance of the war testify to the wisdom 
and propriety of the order, above quoted. 


ORGANIZATION OF FIFTH BRIGADE COMMENCED 


In compliance with the above order, plans were imme- 
diately drawn for the organization of a brigade of Marines 
(later designated as Fifth Brigade, made up of the 
Eleventh Regiment, Thirteenth Regiment, and Fifth Ma- 

(Continued on page 221) 
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SEGREGATION OF PERSONS OF 
JAPANESE ANCESTRY 


Transfer of persons of Japanese ancestry from strategic 
military areas on the West Coast was completed by No- 
vember 1, Lieutenant General J. L. DeWitt, Commanding 
General, Western Defense Command and Fourth Army 
has announced. 

With the departure of the remaining evacuees in Santa 
Anita and Fresno Assembly Centers, the last of the Japa- 
nese have been moved inland to Relocation Centers. 

They become the responsibility and care of War Relo- 
cation Authority, a civilian organization, established by 
Presidential Executive Order No. 9106, March 18, 1942. 

The eighteen Assembly Centers set up last March, have 
fulfilled their purpose. 

The Army has discharged its obligation. 

That obligation, according to Colonel Karl R. Bendet- 
sen, G.S.C., Assistant Chief of Staff, Western Defense 
Command and Fourth Army, in charge of evacuation op- 
erations, was assumed when General DeWitt determined 
as a matter of military necessity that the defense of the 
West Coast required the removal of all persons of Japa- 
nese ancestry. 

Within a period of eight months, the Army completed 
the job. 

The first phase, that of gathering the evacuees into As- 
sembly Centers, was completed June 5. 

Of that operation it was said that it was completed 
within the designated time, without mischance, with mini- 
mum hardship and almost without incident. 

With equal brevity and assurance, it can now be said 
that the transference to relocation centers has been effected 
without incident, on time and with a proper regard for the 
comfort of the persons moved. 

In all, 110,599 persons of Japanese ancestry were af- 
fected. The history making character of the movement has 
absorbed public attention to a degree exceeded only by 
actual operations on land and sea and air. 

No attempt is made here to assay the full range of its 
significance. Certainly it is an achievement without par- 
allel in the Nation’s history. Never before had military 
necessity dictated such a program. 

Here is a chart. 

The Western Defense Command comprises the States 
of Washington, Oregon, California, Montana, Idaho, Ne- 
vada, Utah, and Arizona and the Territory of Alaska, un- 
der the command of Lieutenant General J. L. DeWitt. 

February 19, 1942, President Roosevelt by Executive 
Order No. 9066 directed the Secretary of War and the 
designated Military Commander to prescribe military 
areas from which any and all persons might be excluded. 

March 2, 1942, as a matter of military necessity, Gen- 
eral DeWitt established Military Area No. 1 embracing 
the coastal side of Washington, Oregon, California and 
the Southern Arizona frontier, and Military Area No. 2 
embracing the territory east of Area No. 1 to the boun- 
daries of Washington, Oregon and California, and a part 
of Arizona lying north of Area No. 1. 
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Set forth in General DeWitt’s Public Proclamation No. 
1 this order gave notice that exclusion orders would be 
forthcoming. 

In the meantime the Army had called upon appropriate 
agencies of the Federal Government to study the prob- 
lems regarding the protection of property, resettlement 
and relocation. 

General DeWitt stated, March 2: 

“The completed preparations will include measures de- 
signed to safeguard as far as possible property and prop- 
erty rights, to avoid the depressing effect of forced sales, 
and generally to minimize resulting economic dislocations. 
As soon as these studies are concluded, definite designa- 
tions of territories and definite designations of persons to 
be affected will be made.” 

March 14, the Wartime Civil Control Administration 
under the Civil Affairs Division of the Fourth Army Gen- 
eral Staff, was set up and Colonel Karl R. Bendetsen was 
placed in charge. 

March 18, the President established by Executive Order 
the War Relocation Authority. 

March 23, 221 persons of Japanese ancestry living on 
Bainbridge Island, Puget Sound, opposite Bremerton Navy 
Yard, near Seattle, received notice to move, the deadline 
of evacuation being set for March 30. 

The same day occurred the migration of Los Angeles 
Japanese to Manzanar in Owens Valley. 

In the space of four weeks Army engineers erected shel- 
ters for more than 100,000 persons, provided for mess and 
hospitalization and, as swiftly as possible, for worship, 
recreation and education. 

Selection of resettlement sites and construction, it was 
realized, would necessarily take more time than military 
necessity would allow. These Assembly Centers were in- 
tended to take care of immediate evacuation. 

Race tracks like famed Santa Anita at Arcadia and 
Tanforan outside of San Francisco, county fair grounds 
and live stock pavilions and their appurtenances were taken 
over because they were immediately available and _ pro- 
vided full facilities for community services at minimum 
expense. 

Exclusion notices followed in orderly succession as rap- 
idly as the centers were made ready and reasonable time 
given to the evacuees to make their preparations. 

In all, 108 Exclusion Orders were issued covering the 
restricted areas. 

Sixteen Assembly Centers in Washington, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, and Arizona became the temporary residences of 
the evacuees. 

On June 5, the day Military Area No. 1 was completely 
cleared, evacuee population was distributed as follows: 

In Fresno Assembly Center, California, 5,060; in 
Marysville, California, 2,447 ; in Merced, California, 4,453 ; 
in Pinedale, near Fresno, 4,756; in Pomona, California, 
5,355; in Portland, Oregon, 3,052; in Puyallup, Washing- 
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ton, 7,201; in Sacramento, California, 4,701; in Salinas, 
California, 3,578; in Santa Anita, Califqrnia, 18,420; 
in Stockton, California, 4,157; in Tanforan, California, 
7,782; in Tulare, California, 4,844; in Turlock, Califor- 
nia, 3,664; in Mayer, Arizona, 245. 

In addition, 9,677 evacuees had been removed direct to 
Manzanar in the shadow of Mt. Whitney, a Relocation 
Center, originally set up as a Reception Center. 

Relocation Centers at Parker, Arizona, and Tule Lake, 
Siskiyou County, California had been completed by this 
date and 9,021 evacuees were sent there without passing 
through an Assembly Center. 

June 2, General DeWitt ordered Military Area No. 2 
in California cleared and by August 7, 8,886 persons of 
Japanese ancestry were transferred directly to Relocation 
Centers. 

In the meantime, in addition to conducting the entire 
evacuation process and arranging for storage and conser- 
vation of property, the Army was acquiring resettlement 
sites, selected by War Relocation Authority, and construct- 
ing and equipping shelters for the transferees. 

Total figures of the whole movement would reckon with 
those persons released from internment camps by the De- 
partment of Justice to join their families in Assembly or 
Relocation Centers. It would have regard also for those 
receiving special care—the hospitalized and the orphan. 

All the evacuees are in or en route to Relocation Cen- 
ters, under the supervision of War Relocation Authority, 
a civilian organization having no connection with the 
Army. 

With Manzanar, Parker and Tule Lake previously men- 
tioned, these Relocation Centers number ten. The other 
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seven are Gila River Center, near Sacaton, Arizona, with 
16,000 acres of government-owned land in the Indian Res- 
ervation there; Central Utah, in the plateau area at Abra- 
ham, 140 miles south of Salt Lake City; Minidoka in 
Jerome County, Idaho, on 68,000 acres of public land 15 
miles east of Twin Falls, Heart Mountain in the Buffalo 
Bill country of Wyoming, 13 miles northwest of Cody; 
Granada in Prowers county, Colorado, in the Arkansas 
River Valley, 130 miles east of Pueblo; Rohwer, in Desha 
county, in the Mississippi River Delta of southeast Ar- 
kansas; Jerome in Chicot and Drew counties, Arkansas, 
on a 10,000 acre site 10 miles south of Dermott. 

In these Relocation Centers, under civilian supervision, 
the residents find opportunity for work in agriculture and 
industry. 

For within the War Relocation Authority, there was es- 
tablished by Executive Order, the War Relocation Work 
Corps for the enlistment therein, for the duration of the 
war, of persons of Japanese ancestry removed from the 
West Coast. The workers are paid for their labor. 

“At all stages of the program,” said Colonel Bendetsen 
today, “greatest care was exercised by the Army to pre- 
serve the property of the evacuees, to guard their health 
and to keep families and, when possible, communities to- 
gether.” 

In the evacuation to Assembly Centers, for example, 
San Francisco Bay area residents were moved, in the 
main, to Tanforan and in turn these were later trans- 
ferred to Centra] Utah. Those from Sacramento and the 
surrounding country were gathered in Sacramento Assem- 
bly and subsequently transferred to Tule Lake. Evacuees 
from Merced were transferred to Granada, Colorado. 
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Marines landing in amphibious tractors 
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More than 18,000 persons of Japanese ancestry made up 
the population of Santa Anita Assembly. This was too 
great a number to be transferred in a body to one reloca- 
tion center. However, the policy of keeping families and 
neighbors together when possible was followed. 

Evacuees were divided along lines of their peace-time 
residence and in this order transferred to their various new 
homes. 

Working with smooth efficiency, attained through 


months of experience with the problem, the Army trans- 
ferred those 110,599 as if they had been so many tourists. 

The usual complement of ten cars contained two Pull- 
mans and these were reserved for the sick and for mothers 
with infants. A Caucasian physician and two nurses went 
along to safeguard the health of the travellers. 

The names of all were checked and rechecked into their 
new homes. 

The Army’s job was done. 


Professional Notes 


U.S.S.R. Arr Force AFTER ONE YEAR OF WAR 


Aviation, August—Long before World War II broke 
out, strategists and aircraft designers were working hard 
evolving new means of utilizing fighting aircraft, devising 
new equipment and new weapons. Many aircraft experts 
and armchair strategists visualized future air combats as 
something in the nature of undreamt-of clashes of Mar- 
tians fought in the stratosphere. These battles would, in 
their opinion, engage thousands of stratoplanes, rocket 
planes, and machines hitherto unknown. The outcome of 
the war would be decided by the side possessing the strong- 
est armada of such fantastic bombers and fighter planes. 
It all boiled down to a conception that the war would be 
decided by aerial engagements in which the main role 
would be played by machines, rather than by men. This 
point of view, however, was held only by one section of 
aviation experts. Others, while paying tribute to the power 
of the air factor, challenged these conceptions and main- 
tained that aircraft was destined only to supplement ground 
forces, and that every battle, every clash of enemies—in- 
deed the entire war—would be resolved only in close co- 
operation of the basic arms, namely, infantry, tank corps, 
artillery, and air force. This viewpoint by no means pre- 
cluded far-reaching research in an effort to work out new 
and more perfected aerial arms, but it took sober account 
of achievements to date and guided army and air leaders 
along the path of utilizing all existing means in well- 
planned interaction. 

The Soviet air fleet traversed its own path of develop- 
ment. Engineers, technicians, and workers tested and tried 
every new model at plants and airfields. New engines re- 
sulted from sober calculation and technical research. Avi- 
ation schools trained pilots drawn from the finest man 
power that Soviet youth could produce. 

One year ago the peaceful creative work of our huge 
country was disturbed. Hitler, in his effort to enslave all 
of Europe’s freedom-loving nations, launched a war on the 
Soviet Union by a treacherous blow from the air. The 
eyes of every man, woman, and child in the Soviet Union 
were on that day turned skywards because for years the 
Soviet people had stinted no effort to build up its air force 
and its airdromes. Fascist tanks were pushing forward to 
Soviet landing fields. Junkers and Messerschmitts planes 
presently outnumbered Soviet frontier squadrons. The 
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Luftwaffe which attacked the Soviet country had come 
fresh from “victorious” conquests of Poland, France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Norway, and other lands. Its aviators were 
proud of their Iron Crosses received in reward for bomb- 
ing London, Coventry, Dunkirk, and other towns. Here, 
too, they were out to break the morale of the Soviet people, 
to frighten them by the mad drone of engines, by the hissing 
and thud of falling bombs. In those days Soviet fliers lived 
through the harassing times of initial losses. Many pilots 
lost their machines during the enemy bombing of air- 
dromes before they had time to take to the air. For them 
the war began, not by flying out to meet the enemy, but 
with their trip to the plant for a new machine. 

The plants were obliged to evacuate, machines and model 
planes were loaded on to trains and the aircraft industry 
moved eastwards to the Urals, to the deep rear where 
it would be inaccessible to Nazi bombers. The Germans 
were forcing their wedges of infantry and panzers into our 
country. Their spearheads were covered by bombers and 
fighters. Soviet fliers, while combating the enemy in the 
air, had at the same time to deal with tank columns. In 
destroying tank columns, they had also to silence Fascist 
artillery and mow down enemy machine gunners. In co- 
operation with surface troops, they were called on to de- 
fend Leningrad, Sevastopol, Kiev, Odessa, and dozens of 
other cities including the country’s capital—Moscow. The 
Soviet Seagulls, with their extraordinary maneuverability, 
and the compact monoplane fighters by their splendid ac- 
tion in those days won glory that will always stand out 
as unique. The enemy suffered terrific losses from Soviet 
bombers. The spearheads of the German pincers were 
dulled. Thousands of Nazi planes were but heaps of ruins 
and many Fascist squadrons had only remnants to remind 
Germany of their existence. The Soviet air force with- 
stood the test. In all their voluminous calculations 9 air 
supremacy, however, the armchair strategists overlooked 
one important detail. All plans recommended by them 
were based on a foundation of numerical air superiority. 
The speed of victory was measured only in terms of the 
number of planes and crews. Hitler's air chiefs, in massing 
their forces at basic fronts, did everything to ensure lasting 
superiority in the air. In those early days of the war they 
were convinced of the superiority of their aircraft and ven- 
tured out one by one to bomb our troops at the front line 
as well as deep in the rear, or to destroy communications 
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and cities. Their whole strategy was founded on a policy 
of “intimidation.” German pilots did their utmost to main- 
tain air superiority, especially since they felt that numbers 
were on their side. But this cocksureness was soon shat- 
tered by the Soviet pilots who displayed their own and, it 
appeared, superior style of aerial warfare. During the ini- 
tial stage of the present war, the mass bravery and flying 
skill of the Soviet pilots served completely to refute the 
German doctrine of aerial warfare. 

The Nazi strategists miscalculated. In planning their 
blitz operations they seemed to have taken account of 
everything, even including the most favorable time for at- 
tack. They chose the moment when the Soviet air force 


rapidly won deserved fame and respect. Moscow’s skyline 
was closed, tightly closed, to the invader. The destruction 
of Moscow on which Hitler had staked much had failed. 

By that time. whole squadrons of new Soviet planes 
were ready for action. Nazi strategists had based their 
plans on the weakness and inefficiency of the Soviet air- 
craft industry, part of which had been forced to evacuate 
under enemy fire and organize production in new localities. 
But in computing the production capacity of, Soviet avia- 
tion plants, the Germans apparently forgot to reckon with 
the spirit of the Soviet workers and engineers. When nec- 
essary, these men and women doubled — in some cases 
trebled—the output of planes and motors and built them 





was partly in process of re-equipment 
and had not yet mastered all new types 
of machines. The latest pre-war mod- 
els of high-speed fighters and bombers 
had made their appearance on army 
airdromes only in May and June of 
last year. Many pilots had to accustom 
themselves to these machines and study 
them between battles. Early morning 
would see a pilot take to the air in an 
old-type plane to fight Junkers and 
Messerschmitts and on returning take 
off in a new-type plane to study care- 
fully its peculiarities. Then he would 
again change over to an old-type for a 
battle assignment. Only when the new 
types, with their higher speed, ceiling, 
and improved armament had been suffi- 
ciently studied, did the pilots take them 
up to meet the enemy. The Soviet air 
force, when necessity arose, introduced 
ramming, tactics hitherto unknown in 
any other air force. Soviet pilots never 
hesitated to ram their propellers into 
the enemy machine, to shoot down and 
burn.a Fascist plane at point-blank 
range, as was done by our immortal 
Captain Gastello who drove his flaming 
plane into an enemy troop column to 
explode German tanks and armored 
cars. The invincibility of the Nazi air 
force burst like a bubble in the very 
first stage of the war. Hard-fought 
battles were still raging over fields 
where the Red Army was tenaciously 
contesting every inch of soil and hold- 
ing back the onslaughts of the mechan- 
ized Nazi columns when the Germans 
created a special air corps made up of 
picked pilots and navigators and in- 
tended for the destruction of Moscow. 
Again the Soviet people turned their 
gaze skyward and saw with satisfaction 
how squadrons of enemy bombers 
never reached the city; were dispersed 
by anti-aircraft fire and bold attacks of 
Soviet night fighters. The Nazis were 
met by new types of Soviet planes. One 
in particular, the powerful MIG-3, 
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Ready—now—to strike his blow! A few months ago he 
was a civilian, undisciplined and untrained for war. The 
transformation was quick and thorough. But even before 
it could begin, training camps, war production plants, sup- 
ply depots had to be built, and this task found Robert and 
Company ready, trained and equipped for urgent archi- 
tectural, engineering and construction work. 


Corpus Christi, Jacksonville, San Juan, Marietta, Miami, 
Conley, Macon, Pensacola, Brunswick, Dallas, Bermuda, At- 
lanta, Richmond, Phoenix, Seattle—these are centers where 
Robert and Company’s staff has done important government 
projects. When the war is over, and private industry can 
build, Robert and Company will be ready again to work 
for the new Industrial South and the Nation. 
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of higher quality. Meanwhile, the Germans were learning 
to respect our armored assault planes designed by famous 
Soviet Engineer Ilyushin. These planes are commonly 
known as IL-2, or Stormovik, but the Germans immedi- 
ately dubbed them “Schwarze Tod,” or Black Death. They 
were used to destroy the Luftwaffe at its airfields, to strafe 
enemy infantry formations and have set fire to hundreds 
of Nazi tanks. The number of new planes taking off from 
Soviet airfields constantly mounted, including squadrons 
of the YAK and LAGG types, twin-motor and four-motor 
long-range bombers which bombed the Rumanian oil fields 
in Ploesti and appeared over Danzig, Koenigsberg, and 
Berlin. Fighting together with Soviet planes in air en- 
counters at Murmansk, Leningrad, and Moscow were 


British Hurricanes and American Tomahawks. The free- 
dom-loving peoples of Britain and the United States, by 
sending them, rendered effective aid to the Soviet air force 
in its difficult fight with Hitler’s Luftwaffe. Autumn of 
1941 saw Hitler’s grand offensive on Moscow. Dozens of 
infantry and tank divisions were to grip the Soviet capital 
in a vise of iron and fire, aided by hundreds of bombers 
and fighters. German air generals concentrated the bulk 
of their forces at the central front, leaving but small cover- 
ing forces made up partly of German and partly of satel- 
lite planes at other fronts. At the northern sectors the 
enemy used Finnish planes, while the south was covered 
by Rumanian and Italian machines. It was a unique en- 
counter with the “foreign air legion.” Most air activity, 

however, centered around Moscow 

where the Germans threw into the 
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battle literally everything they pos- 
sessed, from Junkers, Heinkels, and 
Messerschmitts to the heaviest Dor- 
nier bombers. Their fighter forma- 
tions included the latest product of 
Messerschmitt plants—the ME-115. 
This entire armada headed for Mos- 
cow with the Kremlin as its chief 
target, but not a single bomb fell on 
that seat of the Soviet government. 
The fields surrounding Moscow were 
littered with the debris of wrecked 
planes bearing the swastika symbol. 
The grand offensive on 
ended in dismal failure, both on land 
and in the air. Hitler's hordes were 
bled white in incessant battle, were 
pressed back west; the surviving 
planes hastily made off from the front 
line fields in search of safer havens in 
distant rear bases. 

Winter set in, and with it numer- 
ous difficulties for the Luftwaffe. 
German air leaders had not planned 
for a winter campaign and they lacked 
adequately trained fliers, mechanics 
capable of working effectively in se- 
vere cold and technical equipment to 
permit the use of snow-ridden air 
fields. The Germans resorted to the 
most primitive methods, at times 
heating frozen motors with hot stones 
and clearing the snow from the run- 
ways by driving hundreds of women, 
old men, and children in the occupied 
areas for this work. 

Meanwhile the Soviet air force was 
gaining a firmer grip on its newly- 
won air supremacy. Indeed, the Rus- 
sian fliers had everything required for 
maintaining this supremacy — brand 
new planes of high quality, adequate 
winter equipment and last, but not 
least, invaluable experience accumu- 
lated in years of transpolar and arctic 
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flights. Run down in the summer and autumn fighting, 
the German air units were in dire need of replenishment 
both in material and personnel. Thousands of German 
fliers lay buried in Russian soil. Nor were they all rank 
and file pilots, for some were among the best of Hitler’s 
aces. His propagandists reported—wholly without foun- 
dation—the destruction of no less than 50,000 Soviet fliers, 
but took great care not to mention their own losses. The 
Soviet air fleet, on the other hand, was adding new names 
to its list of heroes as hundreds of flying-school graduates 
joined its ranks. Throughout the winter, Soviet aviation 
held unchallenged sway in the air. It not only kept the 
Germans from performing raids, but itself undertook a 
series of highly effective raids and landing operations 
which intercepted German communications and had a tre- 
mendous effect on the morale of Nazi front-line troops. 
While maintaining air supremacy, the Soviet air force 
actively prepared for spring. Every day saw new models 
come off the production lines. Training fields were used 
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to break in fliers arriving from the front in the use of these 
new types. Air formations were replete with new machines 
and an experienced eye could spot not only Soviet-made 
craft but Bell Airacobras, Douglas Bostons and other AI- 
lied makes. 

The war in the air has entered its second and final phase. 
The Soviet air force has justified the hopes placed in it by 
the people. It has prevented an enemy who, by treacherous 
and sudden blow, gained some military advanatges, from 
winning supremacy in the air. The days of difficult or- 
deals for Soviet aviation are a thing of the past and today 
the Soviet air fleet continues to gain in strength and scope 
with every passing day. Russian pilots have already been 
on the offensive, but in air encounters to come they will 
advance just as fast as their motors can carry them and 
as far as their planes will take them and with a full load 
of ammunition. Air supremacy can and will be won only 
by following the doctrine according to which skill, bravery, 
and heroism are organically interwoven with qualitative and 
quantitative superiority. One year of war finds us in the 
midst of large-scale air engagements in which Soviet fliers 
consistently give a good account of themselves. They have 
disposed of hundreds, indeed thousands, of enemy ma- 
chines. Hitler has produced many planes this winter, but 
they are manned by hastily trained and inexperienced fliers. 
The flier, it should be remembered, is not an infantryman 
and if Hitler’s spring reserves, made up as they are re- 
ported to be, of older men and adolescents, will still shoot 
aimlessly, the ersatz fliers will fail to meet the bill. 

One year of war finds us with thousands of British and 
American planes aiming at Nazi Germany’s major indus- 
trial and economic centers. Our Allied air forces are shift- 
ing to a strategic offensive. The air attack, as we know, 
is the forerunner of the land attack by infantry, artillery, 
and tanks. Squadrons of bombers and fighters appearing 
over Germany herald the beginning of the second front. 
Looking at the sky we can discern the pattern of the final 
destruction of Hitler’s war machine. 

War fosters the development of military science. Disre- 
garding the fantasies of supernatural aircraft, we will con- 
tinue to build modern machines of high maneuverability 
and striking power. Our pilots, steeled and trained in 
actual fighting, will continue their work of driving home 
attacks on the enemy. Our infantry, artillery, and tanks 
shall not lack adequate air support. Together with these 
arms, our joint effort will ultimately bring victory. 


BRAZIL 
The military strength of Brazil, on the basis of published 
information, is as follows: 


Army 

More than 100,000 men of the recently increased regu- 
lar army, with modern equipment, much of it furnished by 
the United States under a lease-lend agreement, and an 
estimated 300,000 trained reserves. Military service has 
been compulsory since 1934 for all men from 21 to 45, 
with annual training. The military police under the War 
Office can be increased from 130,000 to 150,000 men. 


Navy 
Two battleships: The Minas Gerais, 19,200 tons, with 
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12-inch guns; it is 33 years old and has 
Krupp (German) armor. The Sao Paulo v4 
is of the same class, but one year older. 


Both were rebuilt and modernized in 1939 u 2 sons" A N E WwW E L E C T R I C 
* ad ee aed 
ste ——— BOND TESTER 
Two cruisers: The Bahia and Rio ee ete 
roa 
ee 


Grande do Sul, both of 3,150 tons, built : 
MN ttt) OHM PIETER 


in 1910, completely refitted in 1925-26. 
fYODEL 
rid 


Ten destroyers built or building: The 
Maranhao, 934 tons, purchased from 
Great Britain in 1913; the Acre, Ajuri- 

Ranges 0.5: 0.1: 0.05: 
0.01: 0.005: and 0.001 
ohms, at full scale 








caba, Amazonas, Apa, Araguary, and 
Araguaya, all of 1,340 tons, laid down at 
Rio in 1940; the Greenhalgh, Marcilio, 
Dias, and Mariz e Barros, of United 
States design, laid down with American 
materials in 1940. 

Six torpedo boats. 

Four submarines: The Tamoyo, Tupy, 
Timbyra, of 620 tons, and the Humayta 
1,450 tons, all purchased from Italy. 

In addition, there are 2 river gunboats, 
2 mine sweepers, 6 mine layers, 3 river 
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and a personnel of about 3,500 has been 
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The following are the Brazilian mine layers: Carioca, 
Cananea, Camocin, Cabedelo, Canavieras, and Caravelas, 
recently built by Brazilian engineers and workmen in Rio 
de Janeiro in the navy yard on Cobras Island. They dis- 
place 600 tons and have a speed of 15 knots, with a crew 
of 68 men. They are armed with one 101-mm. gun, 2 anti- 
aircraft guns of 20-mm. and can carry forty-four 1-ton 
mines. These ships represent the beginning of the fulfill- 
ment of a plan to rebuild our squadron. The plan was 
happily drawn up by Secretary Guilhem and it is being 
carried out under the supervision of Admiral Regis Bitten- 
court, Superintendent of the navy yard on Cobras Island. 
These ships also represent a new method of work—a for- 
mation of skilled workmen, who have had previous pro- 
fessional training. Laymen, perhaps, cannot appreciate what 
sach one of these small ships means to Brazil in effort, in- 
telligence, and devotion. They are ships that may not 
satisfy the eyes, but which do satisfy the hearts of the 
Brazilians.—Revista Maritima Brasileira, January and 
February. 


ECUADOR 


Operating under a written agreement with this South 
American republic, a United States Army air corps mis- 
sion is aiding in the training of an Ecuadorian air force, 
while an American naval mission is hard at work nourish- 
ing the nucleus of what some day will be a small but effi- 
cient Ecuadorian navy. The two missions were engaged 
by Ecuador late in 1940 to replace an latlian military unit 
which had been at work in the country off and on for 20 
years. The last of the Italian officers left a few months 
after the arrival of the Americans. They apparently are 
not missed—their supercilious attitude put them in bad 
with the people of Ecuador, it is said, while their ineffi- 
ciency angered the government and the military. The 
American aviation mission reached Ecuador in December 
of 1940. Officers and enlisted men found on their arrival 
that they literally had to start their work from scratch. 
About all Ecuador had to offer was a willingness to learn. 
The Italians had been trying to train pilots in ancient 
Italian Alfa-Romeos, utility biplanes which were not of 
the best when new. Also, Ecuador had a few Curtiss 
training planes, but these had been abused for so long that 
they were nearly useless. 

So many young Ecuadorians were being killed in the 
old Italian crates that, 14 months before the American 
aviation mission reached Ecuador, the minister of defense 
grounded all planes and pilots. The first job of the Ameri- 
can mission was to rebuild five Curtiss primary trainers 
and four Curtiss low wing trainers. With the help of 
mechanics from army bases in Panama, this was soon 
done. Then the mission members gave a refresher course 
to a dozen young Ecuador officers who had taken flying 
instructions offered by the Italians. Upon graduation, 
these 12 became Ecuador’s first native-born aviation in- 
structors. Since then they and the mission officers have 
graduated two other classes—the first of 14 men and the 
second of 8—from’9-month training courses. The first six 
months of such a course are spent at the national aviation 
school at Salinas on the coast, where the student learns 
primary and basic flying. The last three months he spends 





at the advanced school here at Quito, 9,500 feet up in 
the Andes. At the Quito school the student first learns to 
handle the few advanced training planes which Ecuador 


has been able to obtain from the United States. Then he 
goes on to formation flying, night instrument flights, and 
navigation. He becomes a well-trained and efficient pilot. 
Unfortunately, however, he receives no experience in com- 
bat flying, aerial gunnery or bombing. Ecuador has been 
unable to obtain from the United States any combat planes, 
machine gun ammunition, or bombs. 

The air mission at first was directed by Colonel Walter 
K. Burgess, regular Army officer and pilot. In June of 
last year Colonel Burgess was drowned when his single 
engined observation plane crashed into the sea ‘off Ecua- 
dor, and Lieutenant Colonel Harry Renshaw, the second 
in command, became the mission chief. Colonel Renshaw, 
a senior air corps pilot of 14 years’ service, hails from 
Nogales, Arizona, and speaks Spanish well. His assistant 
is Major Alexander P. Pendleton of Danville, Virginia. 
The naval mission, which arrived within a month after 
the aviation group, found its problem much the same. The 
Ecuadorian Navy had 60 officers and 3 ships. The flagship 
is the old Vanderbilt yacht, the Ara, a luxurious 700-ton 
Deisel craft which cost $2,000,000 to build in 1917. Ecua- 
dor mounted two old 3-inch guns and several machine 
guns on it, and rechristened it the Presidente Alfaro. The 
other vessels of the fleet are the Calderon, a 56-year-old 
gunboat now used only for lighthouse service, and the 
Atahualpa, a tug. 

Commander Joseph R. Barbaro of Winchester, Massa- 
chusetts, chief of the mission, started in by obtaining per- 
mission to use a section of the Ecuadorian military college 
as a naval academy. By competitive examination 24 cadets 
were chosen for the academy among 84 candidates. Since 
then four more have been eliminated, so there are at pres- 
ent just 20 students in Commander Barbaro’s academy. 
The young men are receiving an excellent education, pat- 
terned as closely as possible after that offered at Annap- 
olis. Three civilian Ecuadorians teach chemistry, mathe- 
matics, physics, and several other courses. Four Ecua- 
dorian naval officers—graduates of Chile’s naval academy 
—teach naval subjects. Commander Barbaro’s ssistant in 
the mission, Lieutenant Ralph Cullinan, Jr., of Hohokus, 
New Jersey, gives instruction in English and related sub- 
jects. Commander Barbaro himself directs the school. The 
naval academy, which began operation last February 23, 
offers a 4-year course leading to a commission as an ensign 
in the Navy. It is hoped that by the time the first class 
is graduated Ecuador will have been able to obtain a few 
more ships with which to guard her 700-mile Pacific coast 
line. 

How Commander Barbaro’s school obtained its equip- 
ment, desks, chairs, drawing boards, etc., makes an in- 
teresting story. None of these items could be purchased 
with the funds provided by the low initial operating budget 
set up by the government of Ecuador. Then; a year ago, 
the German operated Sedta airline was forcéd by the gov- 
ernment to discontinue service. Confiscated office equip- 
ment of the airline was turned over to the naval school. 
So today the naval cadets in the Ecuadorian Escuela de 
Marina spend hours every day at their comfortable, even 
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luxurious, Sedta desks. Their bulletin boards bear the 


Sedta trademark; their chairs formerly held Nazi-minded COLUMBIA “COMPAX” 
ss 8 


Sedta officials. In their engineering classes they use Sedta 
drawing boards, T-squares, and triangles. And, because TAKE-A-PART MODEL! 
Ecuador is short on paper, the cadets do their drawings on i 
the fine smooth backs of pig posters advertising the won- 
ders of the now defunct Sedta airline —Chicago Tribune, 
August 14. 


JAPAN 


A limited amount of information on some new Japanese 
military airplanes has reecntly become available. This 2- 
motor mid-wing monoplane bomber first appeared when 
a number of them attacked a United States task force west 
of the Gilbert Islands early this year. The next occasion 
on which they appeared was during the battle of Midway 
Island. Their appearance at Midway suggests that the 





Japanese are operating them from aircraft carriers. From All the features and strength of a standard rigid 
such evidence as is obtainable they appear to carry one or frame bicycle, with full range of equipment variations. 
two torpedoes. At present there is no precise evidence of PLUS EXCLUSIVE 


the number allotted to the design, but it is probably the 
Mitsubishi OB-00 or OB-O1. In either case, it is the latest 
known type of Japanese heavy bomber. Other new Japa- 
nese types include: 

The Mitsubishi S-00-2 single-seat 2-motor all metal 
fighter monoplane with two 1,000 hp. Mitsubishi motors, 
and a tricycle undercarriage. The performance is reported 
to be: Maximum speed, 350 m.p.h.; range, 500 miles, and 
service ceiling 31,000 ft. 

The Mitsubishi B-00 medium bomber, with a maximum 
speed of 319 m.p.h. and a range of 1,562 miles. 


TAKE-A-PART or FOLDING FEATURE 





pie res Me i OP aR 1 PN In 15 seconds, without tools, you can take it apart 
Che Mitsubishi S-01 fighter, with a range of 1,250 miles. (on vesevesube); ready ae wt ellis as tab alien. 


The Mitsubishi B-O1 medium bomber, with a maximum pact packing in car, ‘plane, jeep, or even a rubber boat. 
speed of 350 m.p.h. at 16,000 ft. and a range of 2,000 miles. Ideal for paratroops. Easily transported by hand. 
The Nakajima S-01 fighter, with a 1,050 hp. Mitsubishi 





e 
motor and a maximum speed of 387 m.p.h. 
The Nakajima K-01 2-seat dive bomber with a 950 hp. For Details Write 
Nakajima motor. | 7 THE WESTFIELD MANUFACTURING CO. 
Che new Kawasaki fighter with a 1,050 hp. Mitsubishi WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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BEGINNING with the Mexican War, Colt guns in the hands of This is Colt's fifth major role in our country's wars. The 

United States Marines have been giving a good account of resources of 106 years of experience and craftsmanship are now 

themselves. being devoted to the manufacturing of the best weapons possible 
Today . . . from North Africa to Guadalcanal . . . on the in the shortest time possible. 
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motor and a maximum speed of 375 m.p.h.—-The Aero- 


plane, July 31. 


SoutHu AFRICA 


British shipping is very interested in the South African 
Government’s proposal to construct a 1,000-ft. drydock at 
Capetown at a cost of two million pounds, for a number 
of owners have had their first experience of South African 
repair work in war and are well pleased ; with the possibil- 
ities of the Cape route being favored by many ships after 
the war in opposition to the Suez Canal repair facilities 
are a major consideration. The mails to India, Australia, 
and the Far East will go back to the Canal route as a 
matter of course, but the route chosen by cargo ships bound 
to a huge area east of Suez is purely economical. In calcu- 
lating the economy there are three major considerations. 
The first is the ruling rate of freight, for if freights are 
good it means that there is plenty of work to be had and 
it is therefore in the interest of the shipowner to get in 
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as many voyages as possible every year. The second is 
the matter of running expenses—fuel, wages, victualling, 
etc.—which naturally go up with every extra day’s steam- 
ing. The third is the level of the Suez Canal dues to be 
set against the amount of the second consideration and the 
possibilities of the first. It is, of course, not yet possible 
to prophesy the scale of dues through the Canal after the 
war, but there is every possibility that they will be con- 
siderably increased. Not only is everything likely to be 
dearer, but the post-war position of the Canal may easily 
force up their expenses and they will certainly have to 
provide for the repair of a good deal of damage which has 
been done by enemy action and, like the shipping com- 
panies, they will have a lot of overdue expenses to face. 
It is, therefore, quite possible that the balance will be 
tipped in favor of the Cape route. Although the first pur- 
pose of the country is the winning of the war, it is only 
elementary prudence to consider post-war business in 
which we will be in the keenest competition with foreign 
rivals. Germany is seen to be doing this at every step, 
but nobody would suggest that she is not paying full atten- 
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tion to the winning of the war and efforts to ban the con- 
sideration of post-war problems are dangerous. Yet they 
are undoubtedly being made and it is probable that they 
have had their influence in making the discussion of post- 
war problems distinctly patchy—The Nautical Gazette, 
August. 


ELIMINATING Dust AND Dirt FROM AIR INTAKE 


Aero Digest, August.—Reports of rapid engine wear 
due to dust and sand entering the engine through the car- 
buretor air intake are reaching the Aircraft Engineering 
Division of the CAA in increasing numbers according to a 
recent Safety Regulation release signed by John F. War- 
lick, Acting Director. This condition, of course, is particu- 
larly true where airplanes operate on airports having dusty 
or sandy surfaces. The number of engines so affected has 
increased greatly since the establishment of the west coast 
defense zone which made it necessary for many flight oper- 
ators to move their base of operations inland into the desert 
areas. Because of the lack of established airports at these 
inland points, many operators were forced to use undevel- 
oped fields where dust and sand conditions have created a 
serious maintenance problem. The reports which have 
been received by the CAA concern principally those air- 
craft which are equipped with 4-cylinder horizontally op- 
posed engines from 40 to 90 hp. having the carburetor air 
intake scoop in the bottom forward portion of the engine 
cowling. However, the conditions affecting these small en- 
gines apply equally well to engines of greater horsepower. 
Although the reports indicate that the dust and sand are 
principally encountered on the ground while the aircraft 
are standing “‘on the line” with engine idling, while taxi- 
ing, or during the takeoff, nevertheless, it is commonly 
known that air in circulation is capable of carrying much 
dust and sand in suspension. Accordingly, it is the opinion 
of the CAA Aircraft Engineering Division that a consider- 
able quantity of the dust and sand digested by the engines 
is introduced in flight. While much of the finer dust 
passes harmlessly through the engines, some of it naturally 
adheres to the oily surfaces. 

As is well known, sand and the coarser dust are of an 
abrasive nature and, when mixed with the oil in an engine, 
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form an excellent grinding compound which coats the 
moving parts and causes greatly accelerated wear, espe- 
cially on the cylinder walls, rings, valve stems, and guides. 
This destructive action eventually reduces engine efficiency 
to a marked degree, increases oil and fuel consumption and 
necessitates frequent maintenance. According to one re- 
port received, the replacement of piston rings was required 
after only 50 hours of operation on a sandy desert airport. 
It is believed that the installation of an air cleaner and/or 
relocating the intake scoop to a position less exposed to 
dust and sand will alleviate this situation to a large extent. 

The availability of suitable air cleaners for the various 
types of aircraft in use is limited, and engine manufactur- 
ers’ literature usually does not show typical installations 
of air cleaners suitable for their engines. However, the 
Lycoming Division of the Aviation Corporation, has al- 
ready issued a service bulletin which describes the installa- 
tion on the Lycoming O-145 and GO-145 engines of an 
automobile-type air cleaner manufactured by the AC Spark 
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Plug Company, and advises under what conditions this 
cleaner can be used to advantage. The other two of the 
“little three’’ engine manufacturers, Aircooled Motors and 
Continental Motors, are currently investigating various 
types of air cleaners, and their recommendations as to the 
most suitable for use on their engines can be expected soon. 
The AC type recommended by Lycoming, or any equiva- 
lent design, could be installed to advanatge on the Conti- 
nental and Franklin engines. Such installation should, of 
course, conform with the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion requirements. The cleaner should be placed in the 
cold air system, so that the hot air system may be used 
to permit a sufficient quantity of air to enter the carbure- 
tor in the event the cleaner screen becomes clogged by 
ice or dirt. The cleaner should also be of sufficient size so 
that the pressure drop of the air flowing through the clean- 
ing element will not cause loss of more than 50 r.p.m. Be- 
cause of the cleaner’s weight and overhang, it will prob- 
ably be necessary to brace it to the engine or engine mount 
by means of brackets to preclude damage to the carbure- 
tor and/or cleaner due to vibration. Drain holes should 
be provided in the cleaner to drain any accumulation of 
gasoline which might present a fire hazard. 

Of course, when the cleaner is installed in accordance 
with instructions issued by the engine or airplane manu- 
facturer, these provisions will be automatically complied 
with, the CAA report points out. In such cases it will 
only be necessary for the mechanic to make the proper 
entry in the log book, giving the date, and referring to 
the manufacturer’s bulletin on the subject. For air cleaner 
installations not covered by a manufacturer’s service bulle- 
tin, a Repair and Alteration form in duplicate should be 
submitted to the local inspector who will inspect and ap- 
prove the installation, if it meets the provisions outlined 
in the Safety Regulation release. 

From the standpoint of dirt elimination when the en- 
gine is running on the ground, while idling ‘‘on the line,” 
taxiing, or taking off on sandy or weedy airports, it would 
also be advantageous to relocate the air intake in a position 
less susceptible to stirred up sand, grass, and weed seeds, 
says the CAA. The best practical locations for the air 
intake on present installations would appear to be as high 
as possible in the front or side portion of the cowling, 
preferably in the former. In any case, the carburetor air 
intake opening should be completely outside the engine 
compartment cowling, unless it can be shown that the 
hazard of backfire flames positively can be eliminated. 
When any changes are made in the induction system ahead 
of the carburetor, care should be taken to reduce pressure 
losses and carburetor air stratification in the intake duct. 
The cross-sectional area of any portion of the intake duct 
should be at least equal to the opening at the entrance 
to the carburetor, and bends, flattening, and changes in 
sections of the duct should be avoided where possible. 
Also, the ducts, valves, and connections should be capable 
of withstanding normal wear due to vibration, wide tem- 
perature variation, and explosive pressure such as occurs 
during an engine backfire. A drain tube should be pro- 
vided at the low point of the intake duct when in the 
ground attitude, to prevent the accumulation of gasoline at 
this point. It is also important to remember that any 
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change in the induction system will probably produce a 
change in the air flow characteristics to the carburetor, 
which in turn my adversely affect carburetor metering ; 
therefore, some carburetor adjustment may be necessary. 

It is pointed out that the adoption of either one or both 
of the remedial measures mentioned will not be a cure-all 
for engine wear caused by sand and dirt. The installation 
of an oil filter to clean the lubricating oil and a filter in 
the oil breather line are other important considerations 
where conditions warrant. 

In addition, the following fairly obvious practices should 
be observed in any operating base where dust and sand 
become troublesome: (a) Engine idling should be reduced 
to a minimum, and take-off in the wake of other aircraft 
should be avoided. (>) Every precaution should be taken 
to prevent sand and dust from entering the fuel and oil 
system during servicing. (c) A tight cover should be 
placed over the entire engine where good hangar facilities 
are not available. If such a cover is not available, suitable 
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covers should be made to fit tightly over at least the car- 
buretor air intake scoop and exhaust pipe openings. As 
soon as additional information on the subject becomes avail- 
able, the CAA Aircraft Engineering Division intends to 
supplement this release by presenting a full discussion of 
the problem to the engine, aircraft, and air cleaner manu- 
facturers, with a view to the consideration of future de- 
sign modifications which will reduce sand and dust ingress 
to a minimum. 


JAPAN: NAVAL AIR SERVICE 


The Aeroplane (london )—Admiral Tossio Matsunaga, 
an Inspector of the Japanese Naval Air Service who, 
earlier, had commanded an aircraft carrier, recently de- 
scribed the development of this branch of the Japanese 
Navy. He stated that the successes of the Japanese forces 
in the Pacific owed much to the skill and heroism of the 
crews of the Naval Air Service. 


The Naval Air Service was founded in 1912, one year 
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after the formation of the Army Flying Corps. Two naval 
officers had been sent to France and the United States 
to study military and naval air problems, and after they 
had submitted their reports they were allowed to open a 
training center at Oppama, near the naval base of Yoko- 
suka. The Japanese High Command showed no interest 
in this new school during the first 10 years of its existence, 
as less than six million yen were appropriated for mainte- 
nance and training. Soon after the last war, a British air 
mission, under Colonel Sempill, was called in to reorganize 
the training methods, and, in 1927, an independent naval 
aviation department was created. The first formation of 
aircraft carriers was attached to the Japanese Fleet in 
1928. 

Admiral Matsunaga maintains that the building of Jap- 
anese aircraft carriers was dictated by the Washington 
Agreement, in which Great Britain and the United States 
forced Japan to decrease its battleship strength to one-third 
of the British and American strength. The Japanese had 
at that time two battleships under construction, the Akagi 


and the Omagi, which, under the Washington Agreement, 
they were allowed to convert into aircraft carriers. The 
Omagi was destroyed during the great earthquake in 1923, 
shortly before her completion. She was replaced by the 
converted battleship Kaga. The Akagi was completed in 
1927 ; the Kaga and another carrier, the Hosyo, were com- 
missioned in 1928. These three vessels formed the first 
squadron of aircraft carriers of the Japanese Navy. Dur- 
ing the following years other vessels of this class were 
built. These were more efficient than those of the first 
squadron, as much operational experience had been gained. 
In 1937 three more aircraft carriers had been put into 
service, and two others were launched in 1939 and 1940. 
Air crew training lasts eight strenuous years. The major- 
ity of the airmen are volunteers between 15 and 17 years 
of age. 

The first three years are devoted entirely to theoretical 
subjects, general aeronautics, navigation, and instruction 
in instruments and aero-engines. The flying training be- 
gins in the fourth year. During the fifth, aerobatics and 
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night flying are taught. During the sixth year the pupils 
learn how to land on the deck of an aircraft carrier, while 
in the last year taking-off is the main subject. After the 
eighth year the pupils become fully fledged pilots. 

When, in 1921, the first aircraft carrier was commis- 
sioned, the Naval Air Service had only one pilot, First 
Lieutenant Kira, who was able to land on the deck of an 
aircraft carrier. Before the second and third pilots received 
their “wings” they had to make 8,000 landings and take- 
offs. Kira’s best pupils are Lieutenants Kamei and Babas- 
tam, who are today the best-known torpedo pilots of the 
Naval Air Service. The accident rate during training is 
very high, according to Matsunaga. During maneuvers of 
the Japanese Fleet off the island of Saishu, for instance, 
30 of the best crews were lost in a single mission. 

“Flying equipment is no longer of foreign origin, but 
is designed entirely by Japanese engineers. Among the 
standard types are four-motor, long-range flying-boats 
similar to the civil machines used on the air routes between 
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Yokohama and the South Sea Island; several types of 
single-motor, multi-purpose, all-metal float-planes for ser- 
vice on aircraft carriers for bombing or torpedo attacks, 
and long-range single-seat, carrier-borne fighters.” For 
operating from shore-based aerodromes, the Japanese 
Naval Air Service uses a twin-motor, all-metal bomber 
with retractable undercarriage. It was used first for raids 
on Shanghai and Nanking, flying from Japanese aero- 
dromes distances up to 1,000 km. before reaching the 
target area. Since then it has been much improved. Staff 
officers of the Japanese Navy cannot be promoted to the 
highest ranks without having undergone a course in naval 
aviation. Most admirals of the Japanese Fleet are either 
trained airmen or have been in command of an aircraft 
or seaplane carrier. This knowledge of the problems of sea- 
air warfare, says Admiral Matsunaga, has enabled the 
Japanese Navy to defeat the enemy in exceptionally short 
time. 

Japanese naval yearbooks, published in 1941, mentioned 
6 aircraft carriers and 7 seaplane carriers with a total 
displacement of 200,000 tons, but there were also many 
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merchant vessels which were designed as auxiliary aircraft 
The six aircraft carriers are: 


carriers. 
Akagi ......... .... 26,900 tons, built in 1925 
Kaga 26,900 ”’ ae 
Soroyu 10,050 ” i 
Hiryu 10,050 ” oy. ee 
Hosyo 7,470 ” 1921 
Ryuzyo 7,100 1931 


(The two great new aircraft carriers Koryu and Sokaku 
had not been commissioned, according to this yearbook. ) 
The seven seaplane carriers are: 


Mizuho 9,000 tons, built in 1938 
Tiyoda 9,000 ” 1937 
Titose 9,000 1936 
Kamoi 17,000 1922 
Notoro 14,050 1920 
Kagamaru 6.800 1936 
Kamikawa Maru 6,800 1937 


The Army 

C. & G.S.S. Military Review, Vol. XXII, No. 84.—It 
has been said that “Once we boasted that our Commodore 
Perry [in 1854] broke down the doors of Japan and let 
the West in. Now we see that he succeeded only in let- 
ting the Japanese out.” (Fortune, Feb., 1942.) 

In order to understand the Japanese war mind and war 
machine, it is necessary for us to remember that in Japan 
the civil authorities (including the Diet) have no real 
contrel over the Army and Navy; that the Minister of 
War and the Minister of the Navy must be high-ranking 
army and navy officers on the active list; that the present 


Japanese premier is a general; that the Army and Navy 


are dominated by officers with a Samurai background, that 
is, they are from families who, during the 200 years prior 
to 1854, furnished private armies of warriors to the lords 
of the large domains into which the country was divided. 
The Samurai owed and gave absolute allegiance to their 
lords. Later, when Japan built an Army along Western 
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lines, the Samurai carried their Code into the new Army, 
the Emperor replacing the old-time lord as the object of 
the warriors’ devotion. The fanatical loyalty to the Em- 
peror is, however, not so much a loyalty to what the 
Emperor wants or desires himself as it is a loyalty to what 
the military class thinks he ought to want or desire. To the 
great majority of the Japanese, the Emperor is god, and 
as such he is clothed with supreme power—but he is for- 
bidden to use it himself. The Army and Navy are the 
instruments of God and, as a result, partake of certain 
divine attributes. This is the foundation of Japanese mo- 
rale—inside and outside the Army. Thus the head of the 
Japanese Army is the Emperor. However, its backbone 
is the Japanese peasant soldier who averages only 5 feet 
3% inches in height. He is used to hardships and priva- 
tions and has been indoctrinated with the warlike code of 
the Samurai, which is the Ten Commandments of the 
Japanese. The Japanese soldier is tough and cunning; he 
is both confident and stoical. Usually he is well-disciplined, 
but when he has the upper hand he is almost incredibly 
arrogant and brutal as shown by his rapacious conduct in 
Nanking in 1937. This going berserk, which was tolerated 
by junior officers and overlooked by the higher command, 
is evidence of the Japanese soldier’s lack of controlling 
moral principles when he has gained physical superiority, 
and indicates his smallness in other respects than his stat- 
ure. Because of his faults as well as his strength, he must 
not be underestimated as an enemy. 

The War Department of Japan consists of four co- 
ordinate agencies, responsible only to the Emperor, which 
are: (1) Ministry of War; (2) General Staff; (3) In- 
spectorate of Military Training; (4) Aviation Inspectorate 
General. The Chief of Staff has general direction of the 
field forces, while the Minister of War controls the home 
administration, raises troops, supplies material to depots, 
and directs ordnance and other services at home and in 
the field. The various grades and the duties of personnel 
in the Japanese Army correspond generally with those of 
the Army of the United States. However, there is no corps 
organization in the Japanese Army. The commander of a 
division is a lieutenant general ; a major general commands 
the brigade. The triangular division was_ tentatively 
adopted in 1936, and has been used in the Sino-Japanese 
War. The independent brigade, of comparatively recent 
origin, consists of two infantry regiments, one cavalry 
regiment, one pack artillery regiment, a company of engi- 
neers, and a company that performs the duties of military 
police and counter-intelligence. This unit is said to be 
mobile and adaptable to difficult country and to constitute 
a successful application of the principle of flexibility. 

The basis of employment of infantry is a light machine- 
gun squad of ten men. The principal light machine gun is 
the 1922 Nambu, air-cooled and gas-operated, which fires 
6.5-mm. rifle ammunition. Bipod legs are fastened near 
the muzzle and feld down along the barrel when not in use. 
The usual heavy machine gun is also 6.5-mm. of the Hotch- 
kiss type. These guns are used extensively in anti-aircraft 
defense, and some are especially equipped for that purpose 
with a mount which permits free traverse. The principal 
rifle is the Arisaka, model 1905. This is a Mauser type, 
5-shot rifle with bolt action. With the rifle there is pro- 
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war industry needs. Largest and orig- 
inal producers of synthetic rubber 
gloves — regular and famous Turn- 
Cuff styles in various weights and in 
straight or curved fingers. Also pro- 
ducers of lineman and electrician 
safety equipment. 
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vided a dagger-bayonet, and the Japanese soldier usually 
carries his rifle with bayonet fixed. The pistol carried is 
made in two calibers. Officers use the 7-mm., with 7-round 
capacity, and noncommissioned officers use the 8-mm., 8- 
round capacity model. This pistol can be dismounted with- 
out the use of tools. The “heavy”’ grenade thrower is a 
sort of trench mortar, aimed by one man holding it at an 
angle while another drops the grenade down its tube. It is 
said to be effective up to 500 yards against trenches, ma- 
chine-gun nests, and fox holes. The Japanese have two 
heavy trench mortars. Their model 1922, of 72-mm., is 
being replaced by an 8l-mm. Stokes-Brandt, which is simi- 
lar to that of our own Army. Infantry guns include one 
of 37-mm. or less (used somewhat as an anti-tank weap- 
on), and a 70-mm. gun, model 1922. The regional guns 
are the 75’s of various models. Their maximum range is 
approximated 8,000 yards. Howitzers are the old 1905 
model, of 120-mm., and the newer 105-mm. Schneider- 
Creusots. Anti-aircraft guns of the Japanese Army run 
from 13.2-mm. and 20-mm. guns to the 105-mm. The 
smallest, the 13.2-mm. Hotchkiss dual gun, has been much 
used in China. The Oerlikon 20-mm. fires its .25-pound 
shells with an initial velocity of over 2,500 feet a second. 
For home defense against air attack, the guns most used 
are 75’s. They use 14.5-pound explosive shell and have a 
vertical range of between 6,000 and 7,000 yards, and a 
horizontal of something over 10,000. The model 1925 
105-mm. fires 15 rounds a minute. Both the 75’s and the 
105’s have full traverse and an elevation limit of 85 de- 
grees. The cavalry weapons consist of the saber, the car- 
bine (which is the infantry rifle with a shorter barrel) 
with a double-edged bayonet permanently attached, and 
the same side arms and light and heavy machine guns as 
are used by the infantry. Howitzers of 150-mm. in vari- 
ous models and 105-mm. guns comprise the Japanese field 
artillery. The newer 105-mm. gun is the Schneider, model 
1930, with a range of about 20,000 yards. The 1929 model 
field howitzer is the newest and has a range of over 11,000 
yards. Japanese heavy artillery guns range from 150-mm. 
to 410-mm. They consist principally of 240-mm. howitzers 
and 155’s for fortress defense. Japan also has some 12- 
and 16.4-inch howitzers as well as 240-mm. railway guns. 

Japanese tanks may be grouped as tankettes and light, 
medium and heavy tanks. There are several models of the 
tankette, a light tracked armored vehicle with one or more 
machine guns mounted in the turret. One of the models 
carried a 37-mm. gun. The tankettes vary in weight from 
3 to 4 tons—being lighter than our light tank. Japanese 
light tanks vary in weight from 5 to 7.7 tons. The armor 
of the heaviest of this group is about one-half inch. Arma- 
ment runs as high as 47-mm. Medium tanks use 37-mm. 
and 47-mm. guns; possibly one model uses a 70-mm. The 
Japanese medium tanks are in the category of our light 
tanks, the heaviest weighing 15 tons. Their heavy tanks 
are 35- and 36-ton vehicles, falling in the same class as our 
M-3 and M-4 as to weight, with heaviest armament a 75- 
mm. gun. Armor on the Japanese heavy tank is as much 
as 1.25 or more inches thick, and their crews are sometimes 


as large as ten. 
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Catalog #200 


The 
E. W. BUSCHMAN CO. 
Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 





Spark-proof 
Rollers y 


ALL TYPES AND ALL SIZES 


ARE SERVING HAND-IN-HAND 
WITH EVERY INDUSTRY TO 


SPEED PRODUCTION 


AND HELP TO KEEP 

A STEADY FLOW OF 
SUPPLIES TO OUR 
BOYS OVER THERE 
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“Our Entire Personnel Is Backing Up 
The Marines” 


KARP METAL PRODUCTS 
CO., INC. 


129 - 30TH STREET 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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* 
Hurrah for the Marines 


JOHN W. LEWIS, INC. 


(A.E.F. Vereran) 


Plumbing & Heating Contractors 


7108-10 GREENWAY AVENUE 


PHILADELPHIA 
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TO KEEP THE RECORDS: Penatagon Building 





THIS is the building for which Wash- 
ington’s taxi drivers are said to have 
no round trip rate—no one who enters 
ever finds his way out again. And the 
only Western Union boy to ever find 
the exit, came out a General. It took 
that long. It’s quite a building, you 
may gather, this new War Department, 
and you'll be interested in some of the 
details. 

The world’s largest building, tremen- 
dous enough to provide offices for over 
40,000 War Department workers, plus 
some of the Navy, is approaching com- 
pletion on the south bank of the Po- 
tomac not far from the heart of the 
Nation’s Capital. Dwarfing Cheops 
pyramid, even larger than the Chicago 


Merchandise Mart, this titan spreads | 


across 43 acres of land on a 300-acre 
plot once the site of the old Washing- 
ton Hoover Airport and Agricultural 
Experimental Farm. 

Transformed by this massive struc- 
ture, old landmarks, low abandoned 
brick yards and city dumps which for 
years have wasted the land within sight 
of the Unknown Soldier’s Tomb and 


Arlington Cemetery have been re- 
moved. In their place a mass of lime- 


stone and concrete has been built on 
an area surrounded by parkways which 
will be eventually surrounded with 
beautiful parks, plazas, and terraces 
stretching to a lagoon, the Potomac 
and the marble columned Jefferson 
Memorial beyond. 

Appropriately named, the Pentagon 


‘ear resuee 

















Building is a_ five-story, five-sided 
building consisting of five concentric 
buildings. Each side 921 feet long, 
the building is almost one mile around 
its base. It measures 386 feet in width 
to a center court itself 6 acres in ex- 
tent. On upper floors concrete bridges 
span the light wells between adjacent 
office areas and a 40-foot road in its 
interior provides for necessary deliver- 
ies to all areas. 

Not ornate or faced with fancy sculp- 
ture, this building is unique in design. 
Simple yet effective treatment domi- 
nates its entrances and its general plan. 
Its outer walls are faced with limestone 
while its inner walls are concrete rusti- 
cated in a pleasing pattern. A purely 
functional and_ utilitarian structure 
throughout, the building is built to best 
house the hub of America’s momentous 
war effort. 


‘The thee 
SaSET EES TH908 
arectetes 899395 


Of unprecedented size, the Pentagon 
is five-sided not alone to suit the se- 
lected site or to afford advantageous 
views from the approaches to the build- 
ing. Once inside its walls it becomes 
apparent that the Pentagon shape has 
allowed the development of a rapid and 
practicable system of corridors which 
reduces distances to a minimum. From 
a large main thoroughfare circling the 
interior of the building, corridors radi- 
ate out to all offices like spokes on the 
hub of a wheel. Ramps arranged from 
floor to floor expedite traffic from the 
bus terminal and parking areas to 
offices and avoid the necessity and ex- 
pense of the banks of elevators a build- 
ing of this size would require. Escala- 
tors installed to care for those physi- 
cally incapable of walking the ramps 
have been provided and _ necessary 
freight elevators have been included in 
five central locations in the plan. 

Virtually a modern and air condi- 
tioned city in itself, the building pro- 
vides expansive offices, cooled in sum- 
mer and heated in winter from a large 
heating and refrigerating plant. Em- 
ployees work with the advantages of 
natural and indirect lighting and prop- 
er ventilation while acoustically treated 
ceilings deaden the din of the busy 
office. 

To feed the hungry thousands, huge 
cafeteria facilities have been provided, 
with seating for over 6,000 people at 
one time. In addition to these hot 
food services, nine beverage bars lo- 
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The Glory of 
Democracy : 


TALULA 


"he sacrifices that are needed in order to win 
the war are apparent to us all. 

The Treasury’s appeals to buy War Bonds, the 
Government’s pleas to conserve gas and rubber, the F I B R F H EF L M EF T 
economies required to avoid inflation, the necessity of 
rationing many essential commodities—all these have 
become vital in the minds of our people. 

Necessity has awakened us, not only to the size For Wear eee Everywhere 
of the task before us, but to the fact that our future as 
a nation is at stake; and in characteristic fashion we- 
all are responding. Ww 

Our hearts speak, our purses are open wide; and 
regardless of creed, or color, or political convictions, 
our honest differences of opinion are being dissipated INTERNATIONAL HAT 
before the issue that confronts us. 

This is the glory of democracy: that a man may 
think as he will, speak as he will, vote as he will, and COM PANY 
worship God in his own way; yet in the hour of peril 
to the State, that which is for the greatest good of all 
is not only his most compelling thought but the strong- : , ; 
est prompting of his heart. St. Louis, Missouri 

In that hour his thought is no longer of himself 
but of his country; and it is as though his soul were 
crying out those memorable words of Plato: ““Man was 
not born for himself alone but for his country.” 








BUY WAR BONDS 


EH pirat, President 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
































TIE UP WITH GERRARD 
VICTORY STRAPPING 


When conservation of steel and production speed are so essential in 
our National Victory Program, the Gerrard Round Steel Strapping 
Method does its full share. Gerrard Round Steel Strapping weighs 
from 30% to 60% less per lineal foot than any other method of strap- 
ping on today’s market. Its speed of application is also 2 to 4 times 
as fast as any other metal reinforcement. 





Gerrard Round Steel Strapping will reinforce any shipment regard 
less of weight with security and economy, as well as a reduction to a 
minimum of loss through breakage and pilferage. Help conserve steel 
by using the Gerrard Method. ¢ 





Gerrard Round Steel Strapping is merely draped around package, - tse Z| Z 
box or bundle, and sealed rapidly in a Gerrard Steel Strapping ma- Round steel strapping machines and containers to R.A.F. 
chine which tensions, seals and cuts in less time than it takes to tell at Suez, Port Sudan and Alexandria 
of it. It is fed by a continuous coil of round strapping. 





Try it! 

is . f BLUE BOOK OF PACKAGIN( l REIL ee ee Pee 

‘rite for our LUE BOOK ’ PACKAGING and our ~D 
BOOK OF CARLOAD STOWAGE. ee 

Consult Gerrard Packaging Engineers to aid you in solving your The Gerrard Method of Reinforcing , 
shipping problem. There is no obligation. Wood, Fibre or Corrugated Containers 


M All U. S. G 
The Gerrard Company, Inc. mee "Specifications | 
2935 W. 47TH STREET OA. eee 
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cated throughout the building dispense 
sandwiches, ice cream and cold drinks 
to the hungry, thirsty throng. Food is 
prepared in the building’s own kitchens 
and bakeries equipped with facilities 
to receive, store, refrigerate, prepare 
and serve food for a city of 100,000. 
A three-lane bus and taxi terminal 
capable of loading 28 buses simul- 
taneously every three minutes extends 
beneath a large concourse 680 feet 
long and 150 feet wide. Terminal fa- 
cilities, rivaling Grand Central Station 
in New York City, will handle 30,000 
people in the space of an hour. The 
War Department employee can place 
his fare in a turnstile and leave on a 
bus which is announced and dispatched 
by an electrically operated system of 
control, thus expediting traffic through 
the terminal during rush hours. 
Around the concourse above the termi- 


nal is space for stores, including a bar- 
ber shop, a bank, and a soda fountain 
with a counter 300 feet long. 

Two large parking areas for a total 
of 8,000 cars have been paved for the 
War Department worker in areas north 
and south of the building within walk- 
ing distance of the office. These lanes 
may be filled or emptied in an hour’s 
time without congestion or interference 
from local traffic, truck or bus services. 

The building is approached over a 
network of over 20 miles of highway 
ingeniously arranged so that nowhere 
on the entire twisting system will there 
be a stop light or cross traffic. Three 
through express highways, four clover- 
leaf intersections, twenty-one stone 
faced grade separation bridges with 
necessary interchanges and connections 
form the modern pattern of parkways 
which surround the War Department’s 


new building. In a plan designed to 
the needs of the future, new and rapid 
inter-urban channels are opened into 
Virginia where serious congestion on 
inadequate roads has impeded traffic in 
recent years. 

Conceived by the War Department 
and initiated and organized under the 
general direction of Lt. Gen. Somervell 
a brief six months before Pearl Har- 
bor, this building has received the per- 
sonal attention of the President in its 
approaches, appearance and design. 
Scheduled for completion in December 
of this year, in a period of 15 months 
it has been both designed and con- 
structed. The project is under the 
supervision of the Corps of Engineers 
with Lt. Col. Clarence Renshaw _ in 
charge. Mr. George Bergstrom and 
Mr. David Witmer were the Chief 
Architects. 
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WE ARE PROUD OF 
OUR MARINES 


- --- Proud of their heritage from a glorious 
past and of their fine achievements in 
the momentous present. 


We are proud, too, that our 


“STERLING” SLEEP PRODUCTS 


are contributing to the comfort of Marine personnel 


Mattresses Bed Springs 
B E D D ; N G C 0 M p A i Y Combination Beds Box Springs 
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AGITAIR 
Ventilating Diffusers 


Specially Designed for 
Marine Work 


number of Warships and 
Maritime Craft 





AIR DEVICES, INC. 


A NATION WIDE ORGANIZATION 


© HOT WATER 
Now in use in a large 17 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. re 
’ ' . e 


Western Division 
2326 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


AGITAIR 


HEAVY DUTY OIL 
BURNING RANGES 
@ 

MARINE HOT 
WATER GENERATOR 











RAY AND DYNA- 
FLAME OIL BURNERS 























RED CROSS BLOOD DONOR SERVICE RECEIVES 
ARMY-NAVY “E” 


The Army-Navy “E” has been awarded the American 
Red Cross Blood Donor Service in recognition of its 
achievement in collecting blood for the nation’s armed 
forces. Presentation of this coveted award occurred Sep- 
tember 15 at impressive ceremonies on the steps of Red 
Cross National Headquarters in Washington. 

Accepting the pennant, Red Cross Chairman Norman 
H. Davis dedicated it to the thousands of men and wom- 
en whose donations enabled the Red Cross to provide 
a total of 461,493 pints of blood by June 30 last. This 
number was 81,493 pints more than had been requested 
for delivery at that time. 

Although the award was presented officially by Major 
General James C. Magee and Rear Admiral Ross T. 
McIntire, Surgeons General of the Army and Navy, as 
well as other important officials, actual presentation of 
the pennant was made by Samuel Kurtz, torpedoman, 
who lost both legs when the U. S. S. Aearny was tor- 
pedoed the night of October 16, 1941. Torpedoman Kurtz 
received 12 transfusions, three of them with plasma that 
was flown from shore by a Navy patrol plane, as the Kearny 
did not have any aboard. In all probability, these trans- 
fusions saved Kurtz’s life. 

‘Being able to present this award is more than just a 
personal thing to me,’’ Torpedoman Kurtz said in pre- 
senting the pennant. “The Red Cross Blood Donor Serv- 
ice is important. It doesn’t concern only one soldier or 
bluejacket or marine—it’s a help—a life-saver—for all 
of them. I don’t have the right words—and I don’t know 
how to say—thanks for my life. But the gratitude I do 
have is in my heart. I know that I speak the truth when 
[ say that every man in the service is thankful to the 
people for what they’re doing.” 

“IT am proud to accept this honor, not only on behalf 
of the Red Cross, but in the name of 700,000 Americans 
whose generous gifts have made it possible,’ Chairman 
Davis said in reply. “The Blood Donor Service is a vivid 
illustration of the fact that the American Red Cross 
is the American people. The Red Cross is strong—it is 
well prepared for the many wartime services bestowed 
upon it by the government because the people—the hus- 
bands and wives—the executives and laborers, have made 





it strong.” 


The Army-Navy “E” pin was presented by Admiral 
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McIntire to Dr. G. Canby Robinson, National Director 
of the American Red Cross Blood Donor Service, who 
paid high tribute to the workers in the 18 centers. Rep- 
resentatives of the centers attended the exercises, re- 
sponding to a roll call by announcing the total number 
of donations made in their districts. Award ceremonies 
were scheduled locally for these 18 centers during the 
week of September 27 in Baltimore, Boston, Brooklyn, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Indian- 
apolis, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Rochester, N. Y., San Francisco, St. Louis 
and the District of Columbia. 


Gust DO THESE 2 THINGS 









AND YOU CAN PREPARE 
REAL Mexican DISHES 
sooy et) tIN YOUR OWN KITCHEN 


1 fe Tals 


@ Just get your copy of the new 1942 edi- 
tion of "Mexican Cookery for American 
Homes." This 48 page book, with photo- 
graphs in full color, tells and shows you how. 
It's so easy! 

@ Don't worry about seasoning. Gebhardt's 


Eagle Chili Powder seasons for you. Contains 
all seasoning ingredients perfectly blended. 


2. er Tats FROM 


R GROCER 


There is no substitute for Gebhardt's 
Eagle Chili Powder. Get the genuine. 






CHILI POWDER 


MAIL COUPON OR POST CARD FOR [Yee COOK BOOK 





| Gebhardt Chili Powder Co., | 
128 S. Frio St., San Antonio, Texas. 


Send me absolutely FREE your New 
*‘Mexican Cookery for American Homes.”’ 
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| ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 
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“DESIGN 
IS THE KEYNOTE 
TO CONTINUOUS 


PRODUCTION” 


under this slogan our equipment is 
playing an important part in 
the war effort. 


OPERATING aAnp 
CONTROL VALVES 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OF 


HIGH PRESSURE PUMPS 


HIGH PRESSURE 
PUMP CORPORATION 


WILKES-BARRE, PENNA. 





THE FINEST 


That Skill and Experi- 
ence Can Build 


Army Camps, Air Fields and 
Munition Plants throughout 
the Nation are relying almost 
exclusively on Layne Well Wa- 
ter Systems. Hundreds have 
been installed and today are 
making an enviable record of 
high volume preduction at 
amazingly low operation cost. 
Engineers are well pleased with 
Layne Well Water Systems. 
They, unquestionably, are the 
finest that skill and experience 
can build. 


LAYNE & BOWLER, Inc. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


LAYNE 





Pumps & WELL 
WATER SYSTEMS 





























Buy U. 8. War Bonds 
and Stamps 


Every Pay Day! 





Help Shorten The War'! 





Write us about your 
pumping problems. 


Our engineers will be glad to 
give you the benefit of their ex- 
perience without obligation. 


Ww ake w 


DAYTON - DowD COMPANY 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Centrifugal Pumps 


Built by Cntrifugal Pump Specialists 
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LITTLE GIANT POWER HAMMER 
All 5 sizes 
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y 25 Ib. 50 1b. 100 1b. 250 1b. 500 1b. Ram 
AF Join in Congratulations 
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LITTLE GIANT, Inc. 


MANKATO, MINN. 








War is developing many new 
paint problems, almost daily. 
Fuller research is ready with 
dependable answers. 








SHOE REPAIR 
MACHINERY 


ou ON ALL YOUR S& 
PAINT PROBLEMS 





LANDIS MACHINE CO. 
ST. LOUIS W. P. FULLER & CO. 


BRANCHES iN THE SEVEN WESTERN STATES 














THOMPSON Disconnecting HANGERS 


and Lowering 
For 


Convenient, quick, low-cost, safe washing, relamping and repairs of filament or vapor type Lighting Equipment 
mounted 14 feet or more above floor or ground level. 
They eliminate electrical and climbing hazards. 


Applicable to Aircraft Obstruction Lights mounted on poles, stacks, water tanks, etc.; to Floodlights, pole, mast 
or wall-bracket mounted; Plant Protective and Fence Lighting; Interior Lighting in aeroplane or blimp 
hangars, armories, docks, and shops of all types. 


THE THOMPSON ELECTRIC CO., 1101 Power Ave., Cleveland, O. 
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RED CROSS TO STAFF, OPERATE 
RECREATION BUILDINGS AT 
ARMY CANTONMENT AND 
GENERAL HOSPITALS 


Washington, D. C., August 30. — As part of its expand- 
ed services to the Nation’s armed forces, the American 
Red Cross will completely furnish, staff and operate Hos- 
pital Recreation Buildings now under construction by the 
War Department at 65 Army stations and general hospi- 
tals, Chairman Norman H. Davis announced today. The 
first of the buildings will be opened early in October. 

The recreation building project is in addition to the 
$1,250,000 construction program announced a week ago in 
which the Red Cross itself is erecting Red Cross Head- 
quarters buildings at 62 Army camps to facilitate its serv- 
ices to able-bodied personnel, Mr. Davis said. 

Pointing out that the Red Cross is the only non-military 
agency having headquarters buildings within military es- 
tablishments, Mr. Davis said the main purpose of the new 
recreation buildings will be to provide recreational services 
for convalescent patients in Army hospitals. The buildings 
will function as an integral part of the hospital organization 
under each hospital’s commanding officer. 

The Red Cross will provide for motion picture and stage 
entertainment and through its own staff of workers in each 
hospital carry on a thorough recreational program with the 
aid of volunteers from nearby Red Cross chapters. 

Mr. Davis announced the purchase of 35-mm. sound mo- 
tion picture equipment to show current popular and train- 
ing films in the theaters of the 65 buildings, each having a 
capacity of from 145 to 500 persons. There will be two or 
three showings a week, he said, at the discretion of the 
commanding officer. Attendance will be free but limited 
to convalescent soldiers and other military personnel re- 
quired for their care. 

The first floor of each building will contain office space 
for the Red Cross staff, including a social service worker 
and a recreation worker ; also a small kitchen, the theater, 
lounge, book room and rest rooms. On the second floor 
will be the living quarters of the Red Cross staff as well as 
from four to twelve guest rooms for friends and relatives 
summoned to the bedside of military patients at the 
hospital. 

In addition to supplying the motion picture equipment, 
the Red Cross is also furnishing each theater with chairs, 
stage and dressing room equipment. It will furnish the 
lobby and reception rooms with settees and chairs of natu- 
ral colored rattan, lamps, magazine stands, comfort chairs, 
writing tables, davenport, and washable colored draperies. 

The Red Cross has purchased sturdy colonial maple fur- 
niture for the living quarters of its staff and for the guest 
rooms. Each room will have a bed, beside table and lamp, 
chest of drawers and mirror and a small scatter rug. The 
Red Cross is also supplying all linens and curtains, certain 
necessary kitchen equipment, a radio, several fans and card 
tables to each of the 65 buildings. 

There will be five types of these buildings, of varying 
sizes dependent upon the bed capacity of the hospital to 
which it is attached. Only hospitals of more than 250 beds 
will have one of the buildings, which will be of the same 
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Gits lag 


are providing one of the 
most essential requisites 
of mechanized warfare, 


that of positive lubrication 
under extreme conditions. 
Every lubricator in this 
line is designed to a spe- 
cific need. The Gits Line 
offers a dependable an- 


swer to every lubricating 


problem, large or small. = ie 


Write for 
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Both Hands Free For Action 
JUSTRITE HEADLIGHT LANTERN 


JUSTRITE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





with the 


Headlamp fastens around head. 
Battery case slips in pocket. 


Equivalent to Bureau of Ships Specification 17-L-14 
(INT) of June 1, 1942 


2061 Southport Ave. 


Chicago, IIl. 
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temporary construction as other Army hospital units and 
connected with the main structure by a covered walk. 
The recreation program for convalescent soldiers in 
Army camps is assigned to the American Red Cross under 
Army regulations, Mr. Davis pointed out. It is carried on 
under the supervision of Red Cross field directors assigned 
to each camp aided by Red Cross medical social workers 
and recreation workers. At present there are 140 profes- 
sional members of the Red Cross hospital personnel assist- 
ed by a clerical and stenographic staff of 77 persons. 
Volunteers from the Gray Ladies Corps, the Motor 
Corps and other volunteer units of nearby Red Cross chap- 
ters also will assist in the program. The new buildings 
will provide a fieid headquarters for these groups working 


under the direction of Red Cross trained personnel. 
The buildings will be operated at the following Army 
hospitals : 


GENERAL HOSPITALS 


Lovell (Ft. Devens, Mass.) 

Hoff (Santa Barbara, Calif.) 

Stark (Charleston, S. C.) 

Lawson (Atlanta, Ga.) 

LaGarde (New Orleans, La.) 

Billings (Ft. Ben. Harrison, Indiana) 
Tilton (Ft. Dix, N. J.) 

Barnes (Vancouver Bks., Washington) 
O'Reilly (Springfield, Mo. ) 








M-S-A 
EQUIPMENT | 


THE “NAVY LUNG” 


For Submarine Escape 


ALL-SERVICE GAS MASKS 


Protection against every industrial gas including carbon monoxide. 


OXYGEN BREATHING APPARATUS 


Half, One or Two-Hour respiratory protection in unbreathable 
air. 


M. S. A. COMBINATION HOSE MASKS 


For entering tanks and other confined spaces. 


M. S. A. VELOCITY POWER EQUIPMENT 


For driving studs, punching holes, expanding rivets and bolts, 
removing rivets and bolts, bonding pipe, cutting cable, splicing 
cable and attaching terminal fittings—without the use of external 
energy. 


GAS INDICATING AND DETECTING 
INSTRUMENTS 


And many other items . . . manufactured by the world’s largest 
commercial producer of approved safety equipment. 











Mine Safety Appliances Company 


Braddock, Thomas and Meade Streets 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


* 
TENUAL 


SAND 
AND 
PERMANENT 
MOLD 
ALUMINUM 
CASTINGS 





T-1 ALUMINUM ALLOY 


Tensile Strength 30,000 Pounds 
Elongation 6% 
Without Heat Treatment 
A Natural Alloy of Natural Strength 











THE NATIONAL BRONZE & ALUMINUM 
FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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THE KENT LINE CONSISTS OF 
Floor Machines, Electric Moppers, Kent Suction Cleaners 


Kent Floor Machines (shown left) are fast, efficient, quiet- 
running! Made in various sizes for scrubbing, wooling, polish- 
ing and buffing. Larger models especially adapted for scrubbing 
in industrial plants. 


Electric Moppers (shown right) designed to speed up scrubbing 
operations by picking up dirty scrub water by vacuum. Faster than 3 men with mops! 





Kent Suctions—powerful, sturdily-built vacuum cleaners for complete dustless sweeping and cleaning. Easily 
operated. Portable by 1 person. 


This quality product is offered at a fair price, and backed by 28 years of manufacturing experience. 


THE KENT COMPANY, INC. 


Branches in principal cities 


* 





161 CANAL STREET ROME, NEW YORK 



































STATION HOSPITALS 


Fort Devens, Mass. 
Camp Edwards, Mass. 
Fort Dix, N. J. 

Fort Monmouth, N. J. 
Pine Camp, New York 
Camp Upton, L. I., N. Y. 


Aberdeen Proving Gd., Md. 


Edgewood Arsenal, Md. 
Fort Belvoir, Va. 
Fort Eustis, Va. 
Fort Story, Va. 
Indiantown Gap, Penna. 
Camp Lee, Va. 
Fort Geo. G. Meade, Md. 
Fort Benning, Ga. 
Camp Blanding, Fla. 
Fort Bragg, N. C. 
(Hospital No. 2) 
(Hospital No. 3) 
Camp Claiborne, La. 
Camp Croft, S. C. 
Camp Davis, N. C. 
Camp Forrest, Tenn. 
Fort Jackson, S. C. 
Camp Livingston, La. 
Fort McClellan, Ala. 
Camp Polk, La. 
Savannah Air Depot, Ga. 


Camp Shelby, Miss. 
Camp Stewart, Ga. 

Camp Wheeler, Ga. 

Fort Knox, Ky. 

Camp Grant, III. 

Fort Custer, Mich. 

Scott Field, Il. 

Fort Riley, Kans. 

Camp J. T. Robinson, Ark. 
Fort Leonard Wood, Mo. 
Fort F. E. Warren, Wyo. 
Camp Barkley, Texas 
Fort Bliss, Texas 

Camp Bowie, Texas 
Camp Hulen, Texas 

Fort Sill, Okla. 

Camp Wallace, Texas 
Camp Wolters, Texas 
Fort Huachuca, Ariz. 
Lowry Field, Colo. 

Camp Callan, Calif. 
Camp Haan, Calif. 

Fort Lewis, Wash. 

Fort Ord, Calif. 

Camp Roberts, Calif. 

San Luis Obispo, Calif. 
Elmendorf Field, Alaska 











|BUDA/ 


ESTABLISHED 


ae 


Diesel & Gasoline 
Engines 








Railroad Equipment 





Lifting Jacks 


Serving the Services since 1911 


THE BUDA COMPANY 


HARVEY, C#<#° ILLINOIS 








CAMBRIDGE, 





POLAROID 
VECTOGRAPHS 


three dimensional pictures 
in the form of single prints, made 
in the field by Vectograph 


process from standard aerial film. 


POLAROID CORPORATION 


MASSACHUSETTS 











PEERLESS PUMPS 





Peerless 
Hi-Lift 
Pump 


Provide Water for Almost All 
Commercial, Industrial and 
Domestic Uses 


In size, type of drive, choice of lubrication 
for deep wells, with lasting quality and sus- 
tained performance, your safest and most 
economical investment for lifting water is a 
Peerless Pump. Capacity range in turbine 
types,—up to 15,000 g.p.m. 

Inquire about the Peerless Hi-Lift Pump 
that literally squeezes water uphill. Capac- 
ity, 500 to 3500 gals. per hr. for deep wells 
as small as 4” in dia. 

All Peerless Pumps can be operated from 
any type drive—Belt, Gear, or Electric Mo- 
tor. 


Peerless also manufactures pumps for direct 
gasoline transfer and Bilge Pumps for tank- 
ers, barges, cargo ships, etc. 


ASK FOR LITERATURE 


PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 
FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 


Factories: Los Angeles, Calif., and Canton, Ohio. 
Distributors located in all principal cities. 
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DECORATIONS 


Congress has enacted legislation providing for follow- 
ing medals: Medal of Honor, to any person who while 
in the naval service of the United States shall in action 
involving actual conflict with the enemy or in the line 
of his profession distinguish himself conspicuously by 
gallantry and intrepidity at the risk of his life above and 
beyond the call of duty and without detriment to the 
mission of his command or the command to which at- 
tached; Navy Cross, to any person who, while serving 
in any capacity with the Naval Service of the United 
States, distinguishes himself by extraordinary heroism 
in connection with military operations against an armed 
enemy ; Distinguished Service Medal, to any person who 
while serving in any capacity with the Navy of the 
United States since the sixth day of April, 1917, has 
distinguished or who hereafter shall distinguish himself 
by exceptionally meritorious service to the Government 
in a duty of great responsibility; Silver Star Medal, to 
any person who, while serving in any capacity with the 
Navy of the United States since December 6, 1941, has 
distinguished himself or who hereafter shall distinguish 
himself conspicuously by gallantry and intrepidity in 
action, such gallantry and service not being sufficient 
to justify the award of a Medal of Honor or Navy Cross; 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal, to any person who, while 
serving in any capacity with the United States Navy or 
Marine Corps including the Naval Reserve or Marine 
Corps Reserve shall have since December 6, 1941, dis- 
tinguished himself or herself by heroism not involving 
actual conflict with an enemy or to any person to whom 
the Secretary of the Navy has heretofore awarded a let- 
ter of commendation for heroism, regardless of the date 
of such act of heroism who makes application to the 
Navy Department for such medal. Enlisted or enrolled 
persons of the Naval Service entitled to additional pay 
of two dollars per month following any of above four 
awards except in cases where award of Navy and Marine 
Corps Medal is made for acts performed prior to De- 
cember 7, 1941, for which no additional pay is allowed. 
The present known old Medal of Honor is provided in 
this act for Medal of Honor Awards. Commanders-in- 
Chief of fleets and Commander Southwest Pacific are au- 
thorized to award and present in the name of the Presi- 
dent the Navy Cross, Silver Star Medal and Navy and 
Marine Corps Medal for services as set forth above ex- 
cept action on applications for Navy and Marine Corps 
Medal based on previous letters of commendation from 
the Secretary of the Navy. These applications will be 
forwarded to Navy Department for Review and Final 
Action. Commanders-in-Chief of fleets only may dele- 
gate their authority to task force commanders for desig- 
nated limited periods of time when lack of communica- 
tions may prevent awards for valor being made within 
a reasonable time. Supply of Silver Star Medals will be 
forwarded. Navy and Marine Corps Medal not now 
available. Remainder of details will be published and 
incorporated in the next change to Bupers Manual. 
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RANDALL BEARINGS 
FAITHFULLY SERVE 
THE MARINE CORPS 





Cut-away sections of several styles of 
Randall Graphite Bronze Bearings 


Congratulations to the United States Marine Corps 
on its 167th birthday. We’re proud of it and we rely 
on its valor, courage and determination. 


We’re proud, too, that the Marine Corps depends on 
Randall Graphite Bronze Bearings. 


Randall Graphite Products Corp. 


609 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 











Congratulations, U. S. Marines! 


On Your 167th, Anniversary 
- We are proud that 

™, PORTER Physical 
> Fitness Ap- 

\ paratus is as- 
sisting in the 
important 
task of build- 
ing tough, 
unbeat- 
able fighting 
men. The 
record of 
PORTER 
equipment 
in Service Posts throughout 
the country has shown once 
again that there is no finer 
gymnasium equipment manu- 
factured. We shall consider it 
a privilege to work with you 
in connection with your com- 
plete equipment requirements. 







The new POR- 
TER All - Steel 
Fan Shaped Bas- 
ketball Bank - 
board—as adopt- 
ed by the Na- 
tional Basketball 
Committee. 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOG 
Address Dept. BB4 


THE J. E. PORTER CORPORATION 
OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers of the f “Louden,” “Chicago” and “Spalding” 
lines of Gymnasium, Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment; and 
of “Junglegym”’ Climbing Structures 
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NAVY COMMENDS RED CROSS FOR SERVICE 
TO SURVIVORS OF SOLOMON ISLANDS 
BATTLE 


Washington, D. C., October 13.—American Red Cross 
sweaters, kit bags and comfort supplies, prepared by Red 
Cross volunteers in widely-separated sections of the 
country, were distributed in the midst of battle to the 
survivors of the U. S. S. Cruisers Astoria, Vincennes and 
Quincy whose sinkings in the Solomon Islands were an- 
nounced yesterday. 

The supplies were carried into the great naval battle 
which screened the landing operations of U. S. Marines in 
the Solomons by Red Cross Field Director Alfred S. Camp- 
bell, of Lambertville, New Jersey, and his two assistants, 
John J. Clancy, Jr., of Syracuse, New York, and David 
S. Oman, of Carrollton, Ohio, who witnessed the battle 
from one of the transports the Japanese sought to sink. 

Campbell, here in Washington to report to Red Cross 
Chairman Norman H. Davis on Red Cross activities in the 
Pacific, related how the survivors and wounded were given 
clothes and kit bags, containing cigarettes, soap, razors, 
tooth brushes, playing cards and other comfort articles as 
they lay on the decks and gangways of one of the trans- 
ports, following the battle. 

As the supplies were distributed to the survivors of the 
U. S. S. Astoria, Captain William G. Greenman, com- 
mander of the vessel, accompanied the Red Cross men 
to give each man of his command a pat on the back, Camp- 
bell said. 

“Captain Greenman was mighty tired,” Campbell said, 
“but he gave up much needed sleep to see to it that his 
men were getting proper attention. The spirit of the men 
was marvelous. 

“Many of the men were wounded, yet I didn’t hear one 
groan or complaint from any of them. 

“They were incredulous at first that Red Cross supplies 
could be distributed so fast. Let me tell you, it helped 
their morale. It was concrete evidence that the folks at 
home had not forgotten them, and it gave them a feeling 
that they were being backed up by the country. 

“One sailor remarked unbelievingly that he didn’t see 
how the folks at home could have learned of the battle so 
quickly.” 

The kit bags had been prepared by Red Cross volunteers 
in Cincinnati, Elyria, O., San Francisco and Texas, and 
it gave the men a lift to receive sweaters prepared in fam- 
iliar cities in the United States, Campbell said. 

Many of the men were without clothes following the 
naval action, and Campbell and Clancy collected surplus 
clothing from other ships during the day to give to the 
survivors. Red Cross Assistant Field Director Oman 
landed with the Marines and stayed with their wounded 
during the action, Campbell revealed. 

In describing the battle, Campbell said that the first 
inkling that any of the men on his transport had that the 
attack was about to begin came when two flares, appar- 
ently dropped from aircraft, floated down above their ship, 





WANTED: 


YOUR NAME. 
on our list 
of customers 


Have you tried W. L. Douglas 
Shoes yet? They’re made in tan and 
black Marine and Navy-type styles. 
They'll serve you long and well; take 
a high shine and keep it; and feel 
just swell. 


Buy W. L. Douglas Shoes today. 
We'd like to add your name to our 
list of customers. 


“Douglas Shoes 


905 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Other Sto.es in Principal Cities 


$5.50 6.50 


Custom & Normal 
Treds $8.50 














“Standard” Molding Presses 


are Producing Millions of Plastics 
Parts for the Armed Forces 


pa 


Millions of the dependably accurate, almost 
absolutely uniform plastics moldings that go 
into your Marine Corps ordnance, aircraf?, 
communications systems, etc., are made on 
“Standard” Semi-automatic Mo!ding Presses. 


These presses are built by The Standard 
Machinery Co. and sold by the F. J. Stokes 
Machine Co., Philadelphia, Pa., sole agenis. 


Workers in both these organizations are 
doing their utmost to produce more and 
better presses, faster, to provide all our 
armed forces with all the plastics moldings 
they may need. 


a os 


THE STANDARD MACHINERY COMPANY 


Mystic, Conn. 
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“TeLL It To THE Marinsgs!” 


“DOWNER” SILICA SANDS 
are just NATURALLY DIFFERENT 


What they have done by way of Reduc- 
ing the Cost and Improving the Grade 
of Steel Castings at the Naval Gun Fac- 
tory, Washington, D. C., they can do for 
any other Steel Foundry, if given a trial. 


+ 


Ss. W. DOWNER 


PRODUCER OF 
HIGH GRADE SILICA SANDS 


G-assporo, N. J. 


ONAN ELECTRIC PLANTS 
WENT TO WAR WITH THE MARINES 





Our output is all for the Armed Services NOW, but 
we'll be back with many improvements in Design and 
Construction for Peace time needs. 


Our Production Facilities have been vastly increased 
—whether at War or Peace, we are better able to serve 
everyone. 


There are Models from 350 to 35,000 Watts capacity 
in any Voltage or totally enclosed design for Military use. 


* 


D. W. ONAN & SONS 


484 Royalston Avenue 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 














WE MAKE ALL TyPeEs 
OF WOODEN CONTAINERS 


for the Armed Forces! 





For Example: PERCUSSION CAP BOX 


This is one of the more than thirty types of wooden con- 
tainers that we are now making by the millions in our 10 
mills for the war program. Many of these have been 
designed and tested in our laboratory. 


THE NEW ENGLAND BOX COMPANY 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Offices in Boston, New York, Springfield 
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THE STOKERMATIC COMPANY 


Ww Ww 


Ww 


Suppliers of Machined and 
Sheet Metal Products 


to the Navy 


1415 SOUTH STATE STREET 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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Krom then on, the action developed into one of unbelievable 
bravery on the part of the invading Americans. 

“IT saw one mess boy who had been struck in the arm,” 
said Campbell. “He was smiling as surgeons removed a 
shell fragment weighing three-quarters of a pound. When 
asked what he had been hit with the mess boy replied, ‘I 
guess it was a small Japanese salvo.’ He kept the ‘ragment 
as a souvenir,’ Campbell said. 

Appreciation of the work of the American Red Cross 
during and following the initial phases of the battle for the 
Solomons was expressed to Campbell by Captain Green- 
man, of the Astoria, one of the two commanders of the 
stricken cruisers to survive the battle. 





SURVIVORS OF TORPEDOED SHIPS GET 
RED CROSS CLOTHING KITS 


Washington, D. C.—Survivors of torpedoed ships will 
be supplied with emergency clothing kits by the Red 
Cross immediately upon their rescue at sea, Chairman 
Norman H. Davis announced today. 

Provided at Navy Department request, the kits will be- 
come part of the regular stores of the Navy’s inshore 
patrol boats, convoy boats, and other vessels engaged 
in rescue work. 

“The plan to supply rescued sailors with emergency 
clothing before they reach a port marks another exten- 
sion of Red Cross service to the survivors of torpedoed 
ships,” Mr. Davis said. “Providing clothing for sea- 
men who have been adrift for many days has been one of 
the difficult problems of rescue work. Frequently, their 
garments are so soaked with oil that they are no longer 
usable. Seamen have been forced to abandon ship with 
too little clothing, or none at all.” 

Previously sailors aboard rescue vessels gave or loaned 
their clothes to the survivors until the port was reached 
where the Red Cross was able to provide apparel. 

Under the new plan, each patrol and convoy escort ves- 
sel will carry Red Cross emergency clothing kits at all 
times. The kit will include heavy underwear, socks, a 
pair of slacks, slippers, and a sweatshirt, as well as a 
toothbrush, toothpaste, a safety razor, and shaving 
cream. Immediately upon being picked up, each of the 
survivors will receive one of these kits. 

Although the number of vessels to receive kits cannot 
be disclosed, the Red Cross has made provisions to sup- 
ply the Navy with a sufficient quantity to meet all im- 
mediate needs and leave a reserve for replacements. Re- 
serve stocks will be kept at Red Cross warehouses in all 
principal domestic, insular, and foreign ports from which 
the U. S. Navy operates. 

The first ships to be equipped with the kits are on duty 
in the Atlantic. Patrol boats and convoy escort vessels 
elsewhere will be supplied with the kits as the need arises. 





FASTENINGS YOU CAN TRUST 


LASTIC STOP NUTS... . the original self- 

locking fastenings that revolutionized aircraft 

production. Now used for tight vibration-proof 

connections on many types of war equipment. 
» Write for folder 


ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION 
2384 VAUXHALL ROAD . UNION, NEW JERSEY 
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Rivitors 


Air Cylinders 
Hydraulic Cylinders 
Die Sinking Cutters 

Air Controls 


* * 


. . Write for Bulletins 


THE TOMKINS-JOHNSON co. 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
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NEW CONSTRUCTION 


MARMON-HERRINGTON PRO- 
DUCTION KEEPING PACE WITH -B-}+—_——— 
Plant Has Five Times the Capacity of a Year Ago MANUFACTURERS 


In one industrial plant, at least, there has been no wait- 
ing for completion of new construction to increase output. of SHEET METAL and 
By reason of careful planning by Marmon-Herrington TUBULAR ACCESSORIES 
officials, most of which was done years before the present \/ COWLS 
emergency, machine tools were ordered well in advance \/ WING TIP FLOATS 
and manpower and work were ready to utilize each new \/ MANIFOLDS 
yuilding as fast as it was roofed, according to company an- 


\/ COLLECTOR RINGS 
\/ ALUMINUM TANKS 
\/ ENGINE MOUNTS 


nouncements. 
First came the extension of the original truck assembly 
building to approximately twice its length, an entirely new 


floor on the administration building to house the greatly VV COLLAPSIBLE OARS 
expanded engineering and drafting departments, and the \/ LIFE RAFT PUMPS 

doubling in size of the machine shop building where parts \/ SMOKE GRENADE CLAMPS 
for Marmon-Herrington All-Wheel-Drive trucks, track- \/ PROPELLER CUFFS 


laying tractors and tanks are machined and finished. The 
added floor space and facilities were occupied at once with 
production. 

Following immediately was the erection of an entirely 
new assembly line building for tractors and tanks, the same 


size as the enlarged original building; another building B A | R C R A F T C 0 
s 
= 


almost as large, for crating and shipping Marmon-Herring- 27-05 Bridge PIN 


ton units, with spur railroad tracks and inside loading 
platforms. Production flowed smoothly into all of these LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
new buildings as fast as they were completed. 

At the present time four additional separate building 
projects are rapidly nearing completion. Steel is going 
up to bridge over the space between the two large assembly 


line buildings. A slightly smaller building to be used as I N f. VER M ° ’ 

an engineering and experimental development department t ISSECS. 
eigen 

se SURE FIRE 


is practically finished. The size of the shipping building 
LIGHTER FLUID 


has been doubled, and an additional story on the separate 
personnel and recreational building for employees is prac- 
* 
With the Handy 





Contractors to All Leading Engine 
and Propeller Manufacturers 




















tically ready for occupancy. 

When the entire expansion program is completed, as 
now planned, the plant buildings of the Marmon-Herring- 
ton Company will cover approximately half of the sixteen 
acres of ground within Indianapolis city limits, which are 
surrounded by the high wire fence encircling the property. 

Marmon-Herrington has two very definite advantages 
over most of the defense production plants in this country. 
First, the company has, since its inception, been building 
the same type of vehicles, which are in such great demand 
today, for the military establishments of our own and 
friendly governments, and for the most difficult industrial 
services. And, second, Marmon-Herrington officials, 
through experience in the first World War, and constant 
travel in Europe, the Balkan countries, and the Near and 
Far East, since that time, had an unusual opportunity to 
size up the trouble that was brewing there. Realizing 


Victory Pour Spout 
No Waste—No Spill 


* 


When you want a “smoke” you 
want it NOW — not “if” or 
“when” your lighter works. Use 
SURE FIRE LIGHTER FLUID 
for instantaneous lighter perform- 
ance. It’s easy to pack—easy to 
store—and easy to pour with the 
WILCO metal-saving “Victory Pour 
MACHINE Spout.” Try it TODAY! 











what was coming, but not just how soon, these men laid OIL ee hs 6 ok 
° . ° . . ade e 
their plans to be put into immediate operation when the ain eit satneitie tee y 
net at in the “top. kick’s’’ 
war broke out. ; alg ga Bing WwW ; L C 0 C 0 : 
Marmon-Herrington All-Wheel-Drive trucks, commer- gun oiled with WIL- 
; i : ‘ CO! For smooth, de- 6800 McKinl A 
cial vehicles and passenger cars are widely known and re- pendab‘e rust - proof cKinley Ave. 
m : é wig ubrication, as or 
spected all over the world for their extraordinary ability WILCO. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 











to transport heavy loads through deep mud, sand or snow 
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and to climb incredibly steep grades. These vehicles are 
used extensively for oil field service, logging, road build- 
ing and maintenance, snow removal, etc. They are built 
in all sizes, with gross load capacities up to 35 tons, and 
in addition to the regular line, the company converts all 
standard Ford trucks and passenger cars to All-Wheel- 
Drive in its Indianapolis plant. Both four wheel drive and 
six wheel drive models are available. 





FIVE MARINE GENERATIONS 


November 10th, anniversary of the 167th birthday of 
the United States Marine Corps, reminded Americans once 
more that this famous force, now at the very height of its 
glory, is the senior of the United States. The Continental 
Congress of 1775 in its resolution for the raising of two 
battalions of Marines showed a certain innocence. The 
Marines, officers and men, were to be “good seamen, or 
so acquainted with maritime affairs as to be able to serve 
to advantage by sea, when required.” There were plenty 
of cultivated men in that Congress who must have been 
aware that infantrymen on vessels of war go back to the 
Phoenicians. 

A humorous feud has always existed between the sailor 
and the marine. The Marines are, in fact, a little all- 
around army, trained expeditionaries ready for any serv- 
ice, familiar with ships, subject to the Navy, yet, as in the 
First World War, incorporable with the Army. It might 
almost be said that they have been everywhere and done 
everything. Earthquakes, hurricanes, great fires, riots, in- 
surrections, revolutions have found them on hand. They 
have fought Malay pirates off Sumatra, Chinese pirates in 
the China Sea, Boxers and so on. They have “landed” 
periodically all over the world to restore order, to occupy. 

Early in our history they were on “the shores of Trip- 
oli.” They have distinguished themselves in every war in 
which the United States has taken part. Their exploits in 
Guam and Wake Island are fresh in every memory. Their 
skill, resourcefulness, endurance and inexhaustible cour- 
age in the Solomon Islands make an epic which the coun- 
try reads with excitement every day. Their bonhommie, 
their adequacy for any situation, their salt and pithy speech 
are a delight. In short, they are lads of mettle. May their 
luck always be as good as their fighting ! 


_— 





Effective January 1, 1943 


CD) ues for membership in the Marine 
Corps Association are reduced to $2.00 

* per annum. All officers of the Marine 
Corps are invited to become members 
of the Association. 











Our nation has been proud of its Marines for 167 years 
and, in these crucial days, it is also deeply grateful for the 
services these gallant fighters are rendering in the cause of 
World Freedom. 


% * 


TRACKSON COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, U.S. A. 


Builders of Swing Cranes and other 
tractor equipment for the Armed Forces 

















THE FRANCE PACKING 
COMPANY 


TACONY, PHILADELPHIA 


Specialists in metallic packings 


for nearly a half a century 
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Compliments 
of 
JULIUS ROTHSCHILD & CO. 


52 Main Street 
San Francisco, 


CALIFORNIA 














For 167 years the United 
States Marines have led the 
way... “from the Halls of 
Montezuma to the Shores of 
Tripoli.” Today in the Solo- 
mon Islands they are writing 
in blood and bravery the 
most stirring chapter in their 
fighting history. We salute 
you, U. S. Marines, you are 
the admiration of the nation. 


L(y) 
Buying 


the victory front, furnishing light and water. U. 5. 


WITTE Marine Diesel Engines are for life- 
boat propulsion, and WITTE  Dieselectric 
Plants and Diesel Engines are in service on 


Today, WITTE builds for America’s war needs 


exclusively to help win the war. 


War 
| Bonds 


for 


Victory 











No Matter What Your 
Ground Water 
Problems 
Are 
LAYNE ENGINEERS 
Can Help You. 


Layne-Atlantic Company 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
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AMERICAN WATER 
SOFTENER COMPANY 


S. E. Cor. Lehigh Ave. & Fourth St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


* 


Water Softeners, Filters and Purifiers 
for all purposes 


y NS 
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TRANSCONTINENTAL SHOPPING BY AIR 
FOR SOLDIERS AT ADVANCE BASES 


What does the American serviceman, stationed in the 
Southwest Pacific battle zone, buy with his money? An 
answer was had some months ago when Red Cross field 
directors at Port Darwin, Australia, Port Moresby, New 
Guinea, and in New Caledonia undertook several trans- 
continental buying trips by air. 

Red Cross Field Director Peter Croes of Port Darwin 
pioneered the plan when he obtained passage via Army 
transport plane to fly 1,500 miles to the nearest shopping 
center. Word got around on the grapevine of the pro- 
jected tour, and when he took off he had a shopping list 
four feet long and $2,000 to spend. Prominent on this 
list were cases of soap, shaving brushes, phonographs 
and records, lighter fluids and flints, and embroidering 
needles. 

Field Director James Stewart, at Port Moresby, had 
an equally diversified list. It included 200 hamonicas, 
2,000 candles, chewing gum, pipes, knives, thousands of 
razor blades, barber clippers and shears, bingo games, 
and horseshoes. He had to compromise on a request for 
three alarm clocks, as he found only two when he went 
to buy them. 

New Caledonia is a fisherman’s paradise, and the list 
which John Carney, Red Cross field director there, took 
to town was top-heavy with hand lines, sinkers, feath- 
ered lures, and hooks. But he was also bidden to purchase 
medical books, flat irons, photo supplies, and a pair of 
cameo earrings for the chaplain’s wife. 

One of the principal troubles on such a shopping tour, 
according to Red Cross representatives, is not the great 
distances, but the fact that so many items are strictly 
rationed. As a result, Army nurses fared rather badly. 
Their requests ran to silk stockings, pajamas, and sundry 
feminine clothing. Without individual ration books 
these simply were not obtainable. 





U.S.M.C. MODIFIES AGE RE- 
QUIREMENTS FOR CANDI- 
DATES’ CLASS 


The United States Marine Corps has modified its re- 
quirements to permit graduates of accredited colleges and 
universities who are less than 32 years of age to become 
candidates for commissions as officers in the U. S. Marine 
Corps Reserve. . 

Heretofore, eligibility for the U.S.M.C.R. Officers’ 
Candidates Class was limited to men under 30’years of age. 

Accepted applicants receive eight weeks basic training 
before being sent to the eight-week Candidates’ Class, 
where they earn commissions as Second Lieutenants, and 
the 10-week Reserve Officers’ Class. Upon satisfactory 
completion of the latter course they are assigned to ac- 
tive duty. 

Applicants for commissions must be graduates, of ac- 
credited colleges and universities and hold one of the fol- 
lowing degrees: bachelor of arts, bachelor of science, 
bachelor of education, bachelor of philosophy, bachelor of 
commercial science, bachelor of journalism, bachelor of 
forestry, bachelor of agriculture, bachelor of industrial arts, 





and Systems solve the problem of handling an ever- 
increasing number of initial records for commissaries, 
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bachelor of law (if preceded by two years’ academic 
study), bachelor of business administration, or any en- 
vineering degree. 

Candidates must meet the same physical standards as 
prescribed for commissions in the regular Marine Corps. 
The minimum height is 66 inches and the maximum 76 
inches. Weight must be in proportion to height and age. 

Application blanks are available at all Marine Corps Re- 
cruiting Stations. Completed applications should be pre- 
sented to the nearest Marine Corps Recruiting Officer. 





MARMON-HERRINGTON ENLARGES OFFICIAL 
FAMILY 


The rapid growth of operations of the Marmon-Her- 
rington Company, Indianapolis automotive manufactur- 
ers, was reflected recently in a reorganization of the 
company, giving deserved recognition to a group of 
executives, most of whom have been with the company 
for a number of years and who have played an important 
part in its development. 

Under the new organization setup, Bert Dingley, for- 
mer Executive Vice-President, becomes President, and 
to assist him in carrying out his greater responsibilities 
the following vice-presidents have been elected by the 
Board of Directors: R. C. Wallace, Vice-President in 
charge of Engineering; Seth Klein, Vice-President in 
charge of Production; C. Alfred Campbell, Vice-Presi- 
dent in charge of Public Relations; George E. Reynolds, 
Vice-President in charge of the Eastern District. 

To succeed D. I. Glossbrenner, who has resigned the 
dual offices of Secretary-Treasurer to enter military serv- 
ice, William B. Nottingham was elected Secretary, and 
H. DeBaun, Treasurer of the Company. John J. Klein, 
Assistant to Mr. Herrington, was elected Assistant Sec- 
retary, and L. M. O’Connor, Assistant Treasurer. 

Mr. Herrington continues as active Chairman of the 
Board of Directors, spending much of his time, however, 
in Washington and New York, attending to the many 
and varied interests of the company there. 

The Marmon-Herrington Company is one of the most 
important war production plants in the Midwest. Thou- 
sands of Marmon-Herrington All-Wheel-Drive trucks, 
armored cars, track-laying tractors and tanks are now 
in active service of the United Nations in all parts of the 
world. 





Effective January 1, 1943 


CDaes for membership in the Marine 
Corps Association are reduced to $2.00 

* per annum. All officers of the Marine 
Corps are invited to become members 
of the Association. 
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U. S. DEPENDABILITY, in peace- 
time, means user Satisfaction, 
convenience, low cost service. 
Today U. S. DEPENDABILITY 
means life or death.... battles 
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nerve center of modern warfare. 
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ALMANAC OF THE 
MARINE CORPS 


By THE HIstroricaL SECTION 


( Continued ) 


October 24 

1915: A small body of Marines, 3 officers and 35 en- 
listed men, all mounted, while crossing a river in deep 
ravine near Fort Dipite, Haiti, were attacked by a force 
of cacos, ten times their number. The attack, which oc- 
curred after dark, was repulsed. At daybreak the Ma- 
rines, in three squads, commanded by Captain (now Ma- 
jor General) William P. Upshur, U.S.M.C., First Lieu- 
tenant (now Brigadier General Adjutant and Inspector) 
E. A. Ostermann, U.S.M.C., and Gunnery Sergeant 
Daniel Daly, respectively, advanced in three directions, 
surprised and scattered the cacos in all directions, and 
captured the fort. Each of the above-named officers and 
Gunnery Sergeant Daly were awarded the Congressional 
Medal of Honor for gallantry in this battle. 

October 24 

1901: A battalion of Marines under Major L. W. T. 
Waller, (who later attained the rank of major general), 
began the operations in the Philippine Islands which led 
to the attack on the Sohoton Cliffs, and the famous march 
across the island of Samar. 

October 25 

1903: Because of serious revolution in Panama, an ex- 
peditionary battalion of Marines assembled at Philadel- 
phia and sailed on board U.S.S. “Dixie” for Colon. Ma- 
jor (later Major General) John A. Lejeune, in command, 
went ashore with two of his companies a few days later. 
October 25 

1812: Famous naval battle between the Frigate “United 
States” and the British ship “Macedonian.” The two 
Marine officers and the Marine Guard of the “United 
States” were commended for their conduct and utmost 
steadiness during the engagement. 

October 26 

1917: The 4th Brigade of Marines became part of the 
Second Division, Regulars. Not until the summer of 1919 
was the Brigade transferred back to the naval service. 
Besides the 4th Brigade of Marines, the 2nd Division 
included the 9th and 23d Regiments, Army. Other than 
during the World War the Marines have served with 
these two famous infantry regiments on a number of 
notable occasions including the Boxer Rebellion in China 
and in the Philippine Insurrection. 

October 27 

1919: One officer and 16 Marines were assigned as 
guard for the King and Queen of Belgium while in 
Washington as guests of President Woodrow Wilson. 
The King decorated each member of the guard. 

October 27 

1856: <A detachment of sailors and Marines from U.S.S. 
“Levant” was sent to Canton, China, to assist the Marines 
already landed there from U.S.S. “Portsmouth.” 
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‘N _ .. use MOSSBERG 
XX TORQUE TOOLS! 








BECAUSE they’re made in 4 calibration 
ranges, dial graduations on Mossberg Torque 
Tools are larger, more widely spaced. Aircraft 
assemblymen can read ’em easier ... measure 
nut and bolt tensions faster, more accurately! 

EXAMINE the improved dial mounting and 
you'll see another reason why Mossberg Torque Tools control 
tensions more accurately. This rigid mounting protects dials 
from bumps that might knock them out of adjustment. 

WIDELY USED by the U.S. Navy, by many leading aircraft 
makers, Mossberg Torque Tools have proved 98% accurate 
under most severe conditions. Write for complete information 
on sizes and prices! 
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“To the shores of Tripoli” go Isolantite* low-loss insulators, 
safeguarding the efficiency and dependability of Marine 


Corps short-wave radio equipment. 





INSULATORS 
NEW JERSEY 


CERAMIC 


ISOLANTITE INC., BELLEVILLE, 
*Registered trade-name for the products of Isolantite Inc. 
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October 27 

1906: The Marine Brigade in Cuba reached its maxi- 
mum strength—100 officers and 2,000 enlisted men. Paci- 
fication of Cuba was the task of the Marines at the time. 
October 28 

1918: The Fourth Brigade of Marines was bivouacked 
in woods near Exermont, France, preparatory to the 
jump-off for the final battle operation of the war, the 
Meuse-Argonne and the Crossing of the Meuse River. 
October 29 

1919: Detachment of Marines of 184th Company, un- 
der Gunnery Sergeant T. R. Winship, U.S.M.C., defeated 
a group of bandits in Seibo, Santo Domingo. The Ma- 
rines suffered two casualties. 

October 29 

1861: Largest .\merican fleet ever assembled up to that 
time, was in Hampton Roads. All the larger vessels of 
this fleet carried complements of Marines who figured 
largely in all important naval operations of the 
Civil War. 

October 30 ; 

1845: President Polk selected Lieutenant A. H. Gil- 
lespie of the Marines to carry secret dispatches’ to our 
army and naval authorities in California. Gillespie, dis- 
guised, made his way through Mexico and, after many 
difficulties and hardships, reached his destination and de- 
livered the messages. 

October 30 

1935: The British ship “York” arrived at Navy Yard, 
Washington, D. C. The officers and crew, including a 
large number of Royal Marines, were cordially received 
and welcomed by our Navy and Marines. The activities 
included a trip to Mount Vernon and the Marine Corps 
Base at Quantico, Va. 

October 31 

1919: Charlemagne Peralte, “supreme bandit leader in 
Haiti,’ was killed by Marines. This marked the begin- 
ning of the end of organized banditry in Haiti. 

Charlemagne Peralte with about 1,200 men _ under- 
took to capture Grand Riviere, Haiti. Captain Herman H. 
Hanneken, of the Gendarmerie d’Haiti (sergeant, U, S. 
Marine Corps), was aware of the contemplated attack 
and of the situation of Charlemagne’s headquarters. He 
planned to capture or kill Charlemagne by attacking his 
headquarters. The greatest secrecy was maintained and 
no increase in the force at Grande Riviere was made, as 
it was necessary that the attack on Grande Riviere be 
made by the bandits. 

On the night of October 31, 1919, Captain Hanneken, 
and Lieutenant William R. Button, of the Gendarmerie 
(corporal, U.S.M.C.), with faces blackened and 20 gen- 
darmes, all in old dirty civilian clothes, and one auto- 
matic rifle, took up a position at the point where Charle- 
magne intended establishing his headquarters during 
the attack on Grande Riviere. However, Charlemagne 
had changed his plans and camped some three hours 
away on top of a hill. 

The countersign was known as well as the fact that 
Charlemagne expected a detachment of bandits to bring 
him information of the capture of Grande Riviere. 

Captain Hanneken had observed some 700 men .ad- 
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vancing to an attack on Grande Riviere, and knew the 
attack would take place. He decided to advance with his 
own force and by penetrating Charlemagne’s lines, cap- 
ture or kill him. 

At tremendous risk and with many narrow escapes he 
SAMUEL COANE and his men penetrated six lines of outposts and at mid- 
night attacked the camp and killed Charlemagne and nine 
other bandits. Charlemagne’s personal guard consisted 
ATHLETIC CLOTHING of more than 200 men. 

Charlemagne’s body was taken to Grande Riviere for 
identification. 

In the meantime the cacos had made their attack on 
Grande Riviere, and had been disastrously repulsed. 


COANE KNITTING Both Hanneken and Button were awarded the Con- 


gressional Medal of Honor “for extraordinary heroism 


MILLS Co. and conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in actual con- 


flict with the enemy.” Button died of fever soon after- 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


AND 


* wards. Hanneken was soon afterwards made an officer 
in the Marine Corps. 
MANUFACTURERS OF October 31 


1803: U.S. Ship “Philadelphia,” during a raging storm, 
KNITWEAR was stranded on rocks in the harbor of Tripoli. All on 
board including Lieutenant William Osborn and 44 Ma- 
rines were made prisoner. Months intervened before 
their release was effected. 


232-248 N. 11TH Sr. November 1 


1940: Marines began training as parachutists at the 


* 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, N. J. About six weeks re- 
quired to train and qualify a platoon of parachutists. 
November 1 





1918: After relieving elements of the 42nd Division, 
south of Landres-et-St.-Georges, France, the Fourth 
Brigade of Marines jumped off, following a terrific bar- 
rage, for its part in the final big battle operations of 
the World War. 

November 1 

BeHinp THe U. S. Marines STAND 1861: Ina severe storm off Cape Hatteras, the Trans- 
port “Governor” went down, carrying seven Marines 
with her. The remaining Marines of the battalion per- 
FURNITURE FACTORIES formed heroic deeds of rescue. 

November 2 

1870: Battalion of Marines assisted in the suppression 
of the Whiskey Riots at Brooklyn, N. Y. On numerous 
occasions the Marines have assisted the civil power dur- 
ing insurrections, riots, strikes, and in grave disasters 
attending fires, floods, earthquakes, hurricanes, etc. 
November 3 

1841: Marines succeeded in entering that “impenetrable 
barrier,” the Florida Everglades, in pursuit of the Semi- 
noles during the Florida Indian War. 

DREXEL sapscnscecsi: November 4 

1903: Within a few hours after the establishment of 
the new Republic of Panama, Marines from U.S.S. 
“Nashville” landed to protect American interests. 
November 4 

1928: Marines assisted in supervising the national elec- 
tions and in maintaining law and order in Nicaragua. 
November 5 

1915: Detachments from four Marine Corps companies 
attacked and captured the bandit stronghold, Fort Ca- 
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PRODUCTION 





with Model 8 Athey MobiLoader 


Now, you can handle up to 414 cubic yards, at a 
pass, with the big-capacity Model 8 Athey Mobi- 
Loader that is matching big-shovel production. It 
digs at the front .. . travels in reverse to the fill or 
truck, discharges the material overhead at the 
rear. MobiLoaders are handling earth, stone, 
gravel, clay, coal, crushed rock, ore — speeding 
output in practically any materials. The Model 8 
operates on the “Caterpillar” Diesel D8 Tractor. 
Write for full details. 
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BY CONCO 


DIFFERENTIAL HOIST 


A light-weight, low cost hoist. Of sturdy 
construction. Features include electric 
welded chain, heavy sheaves supported 
by malleable iron ribbed yokes. Upper 
and lower hooks of drop forged, heat- 
treated steel. Lower hook has Timken 
thrust bearing. Write for literature on 
this and Conco’s complete line of hand- 
powered and electric cranes, hoists and 
trolleys. 








CONCO I-BEAM TROLLEY 


One of four models. Plain or 
geared with Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ings. Capacities—'% ton to 10 
ton. Many outstanding con- 
struction features. Write for 
literature. 


CONCO ENGINEERING WORKS 


DIVISION OF H. D. CONKEY & COMPANY 
MENDOTA, ILLINOIS 
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fighting men in the world. 
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pois, Haiti—this was at the early part of the occupation 
of Haiti. 

November 6 

1903: Nineteen Marines, together with 6. sailors, 
as escort of the diplomatic expedition, took up the march 
from Red Sea mounted on camels and mules, on their 
way to the court of King Menelik of Abyssinia. 
November 7 

1940: Twenty-three Reserve battalions aggregating a 
strength of 197 officers and 5,597 enlisted men, ordered 
to active duty with regular Marine Corps units. 
November 7 

1936: Navy General Order establishing the Fleet Ma- 
rine Force, with regulations governing the same. The 
order placed the F.M.F. directly under the command of 
the Commander-in-Chief of the U. S. Fleet. 

November 8 

1918: The First Regiment of Marines, which had been 
reorganized and designated as First Regiment, Fixed 
Defense Force, arrived at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, from 
Philadelphia, for advanced training. The Regiment went 
to help form the 6th Provisional Brigade in Cuba. 
November 8 

1847: Combined force of Marines from -U. S. Ships 
“Cyane,” Congress,” and “Independence,” under Lieuten- 
ant Charles Heywood (later Commandant of the Marine 
Corps), went ashore and garrisoned San Jose, California. 
November 9 

1921: Following an ever increasing wave of bandit 
depredations on the U. S. Mails, the Marine Corps was 
called upon to meet the emergency. Strong detachments 
of Marines were detailed to the duty of guarding the 
mails throughout the country. Significant is the fact that 
the robberies ceased from the hour the Marines took over. 
November 9 

1872: Marines rendered all possible assistance during 
the great fire at Boston, Mass. 

November 10 

1775: Continental Congress authorized the raising of 
two battalions of Marines. 

November 10 

1775: Fifth Regiment of Marines crossed the Meuse 
River, France, in the face of heavily concentrated enemy 
machine gun fire. 

November 1i 

1918: Armistice signed, which put an end to the fight- 
ing in World War I. 

The Marines were firmly established on the heights of 
the far bank of the Meuse River, after an advance of 30 
kilometers. 

Marine aviation forces in France comprised 165 offi- 
cers and 895 enlisted men, operating 177 land planes. In 
the Azores were 12 officers and 135 enlisted men operat- 
ing 18 seaplanes and flying boats. 

November 12 

1918: Strength of the Marine Corps, on active duty, 
was: 2,187 commissioned officers, 254 warrant officers, 
and 70,489 enlisted men. 

November 12 

1856: Twenty-eight Marines under Captain John D. 
Simms, U.S.M.C., landed at Canton, China, as reinforce- 
ments for the detachment previously sent from the ships. 
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BRIGHTER LIGHT 


for Direction and Detection 


WHEAT SPOTLIGHT 


25,000 Candlepower 
Throws Light 2,500 Feet 


The WHEAT Light does not fade. Costs less 
to operate than lights using dry-cell batteries, 
and gives more light. Focuses at any angle. 
Burns 1,000 hours without battery replacement; 
recharged without taking apart. Spill-proof; 
weighs only 97 oz. Shoulder-strap permits use 
of both hands. Either Spotlight or Floodlight 
reflector. 

Used by firemen, police, watchmen, municipal 
departments and others wanting brighter, 
steadier light. 


For Full Information Address 
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MARLBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
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and are the standard 
tools for post holes, pole 
holes, soil testing, dyna- 
miting, shallow wells, 
and other purposes for 
which holes in the earth 
are needed. 


IWAN Augers. are 
made in diameters of 2 
to 16 inches, and are 
strong, durable and de- 
pendable. 


IWAN Hercules Dig- 
gers are 6 inches in di- 
* ameter, and_ supplied 

, * with 4, 7 or 8 ft. handles. 


1505 Prairie Ave. 
SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
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PURE ORANGE AND 


GRAPEFRUIT JUICES 
CONCENTRATED 





Made from tree-ripened Florida fruit by just taking 
out the water—ready to serve when the water is re- 
turned. Reproduces with remarkable fidelity, the fla- 
vors, vitamins and other nutritional values natural 
to the fresh fruit juices themselves. 


Saves the labor, waste, shrinkage 
and decay losses common in the use 
of fresh fruit. Ideal for ship’s use— 
easily and quickly prepared, of uni- 
form quality, economical, uses little 
storage space and is available in and 
out of season. 


Packed in hermetically sealed con- ——— 
tainers maintaining nature’s own good- St aFILED 2 
ness unchanged. Carries the Seal of a gis 
Acceptance of the American Medical = 5 
Association. 


E 1 ® 7 
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A recent amendment of the Navy Ration 
Act permits the use of concentrated citrus 
juices in lieu of the fresh fruit juices. 
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ORANGE JUICE 


Samples sent upon request. 
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Dunedin, Fla., U.S.A. 
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November 12 
1900: Captain Ben H. Fuller, U.S.M.C., appointed Dis- 
trict Commander of the island of Basilan, Philippine 


Islands. 


November 13 

1868: Report of board of officers recommending the 
adoption of Marine Corps Device, consisting of Globe, 
Anchor, and Eagle, essentially the same as that worn 
today. 

November 14 

1824: Landing party of Marines and sailors at Farjardo 
or (Foxardo), Porto Rico, exacted reparation for insult 
to the United States. 

“In October, 1824, Farjardo (or Foxardo), Porto 
Rico, was reported to be a center of piratical activities. 
The U.S.S. “Beagle” went into that port to investigate 
conditions. Lieutenant Platt of that vessel, while on 
shore, was insulted by local officials and detained for 
some time practically as a prisoner. Commodore Porter 
considered the acts as an insult to our flag and went 
there with several ships to demand an apology. Porter 
landed with a substantial force. Lieutenant Thomas B. 
Barton, U.S.M.C., with a detachment of Marines ad- 
vanced upon the fort and without firing a shot captured 
it and spiked the guns. The remainder of Porter’s force, 
including another detachment of Marines, under Lieuten- 
ant Horatio N. Crabb, then marched upon the town. ***” 


November 14 
1846: Landing force of 300 Marines and sailors took to 


small steamers from the ships, arrived off Tampico, 
Mexico, went ashore, took control of the city, and es- 
tablished a temporary garrison, principally Marines. 
November 15 

1841: Near the close of the Florida Indian War, two 
companies of artillery and 150 Marines and sailors from 
Fort Dallas sailed around Florida and up the Carlosahat- 
chee River to Lake Thompson, near Lake Okeechobee, 
where they encountered the Indians. After a brief skir- 
mish the Indians fled into the Everglades. 

November 15 

1912: Prior to the establishment of regular Legation 
Guard at Managua, Nicaragua, a company of Marines, 
under Captain R. O. Underwood, temporarily guarded 
the American Legation. 

November 16 

1902: Upon the restoration of law and order in Panama, 
the Marines that had been landed from the U.S.S. “Pan- 
ther” some weeks previously, were withdrawn. Renewed 
disturbances, however, soon required the presence of 
our Marines. 

November 16 

1856: After American interests were promised protec- 
tion by the Chinese authorities, the landing forces of 
sailors and Marines returned to their ships, leaving only 
a small guard from the U.S.S. “Levant” for protection 
of the American consulate at Canton. 

November 17 

1918: Second Division, including the Fourth Brigade 
of Marines, commenced the march to the Rhine, through 
Belgium and Luxembourg. 
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PACIFIC CAST IRON 
PIPE AND FITTING CO. | | TRADITION... 


Is characteristic to the Marine Corps on the bat- 
tle front... and to war contractors on the produc- 
tion front. Both are giving their best to achieve 


9400 RAYO AVENUE final, lasting victory in America's fight for freedom. 


Out of the victory that will be won there will 


SOUTH GATE, CALIFORNIA emerge a new and greater America. New, ad- 


vanced types of aircraft will create a new era of 
aviation. 


° As we bend every effort to the present conflict, 
we build for this brighter, better, greater America 
to come ... to be ready to produce new and finer 
: SPARTAN AIRCRAFT that will uphold the quality 
Kimball 6111 tradition of the famous Spartan "Executive." 


Builders of Fine Aircraft Since 1929 
SPARTAN AIRCRAFT COMPANY 


J. Paut Gerry, Pres. TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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Speed Up Your Riveting Operations 





A great help in War Production, these 
Grant Riveters are available in Noise- 
less Spinning and Vibrating Hammer 
types, also Vertical and Horizontal 
Multiple Spindle Spinning Machines. 


THE GRANT MFG. & MACHINE 
COMPANY 


Station M.C. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


JAFFREY. N.H. 
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Greetings from 


OSCAR W. HEDSTROM 
CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of 


‘“OH38" ALUMINUM ALLOY CASTINGS 
ALUMINUM - HIGH CONDUCTIVITY COPPER - 
BRASS and BRONZE CASTINGS 
WOOD - METAL PATTERNS - MODELS 
LIGHTING FIXTURES - DISTRIBUTION - 
CONNECTION - JUNCTION - SWITCH 
BOXES - PORTABLE LIGHTS, 

FOR MARINE USE 


4836-42 W. Division Street 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 














“WOODEN SHIPS AND IRON MEN” 
ARE SWEEPING THE SEAS FOR VICTORY 


The YMS’s must stay at sea for long periods. Their splendid 
. staying power and the work of their crack officers and crews 
have revived the traditional work of “wooden ships and iron 
men”. In peace and war, all Greenport-built boats carry a 
hallmark indicative of generations of experience in the ship- 
wright’s art. 
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November 17 

1915: Mounted detachment of Marines captured Fort 
Riviere, Haiti, after a desperate fight with cacos who 
used rifles, clubs and stones. 

Major Smedley D. Butler, who commanded the 
Marines in the assault and capture of Fort Riviere, for 
his conspicuous bravery therein was awarded the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor (his second Medal of Honor). 
Two of his men—Sergeant Ross L. Iams, and Private 
Samuel Gross—entered the fort ahead of Major Butler, 
“doing so to prevent him from being the first. Theirs 
was devotion to him, while his action was devotion to 
duty.” The assault inside the fort was made by 23 men 
with the knowledge that no quarter would be given them. 
November 18 
1775: Parading the streets of Philadelphia and haunt- 
ing the old Tun Tavern, on Water Street—the first re- 
cruiting rendezvous of the Marines—Marine “Musics” 
with those long drums and shrill fifes, were giving Amer- 
ica her first Marine Band. 

November 19 

1847: Force of 150 Mexicans, mostly Yaqui Indians, 
appeared at San Jose, California, attacked Lieutenant 
Heywood’s detachment of Marines which had gone 
ashore from the ships. The Marines repulsed the attack. 
November 20 

1856: Attack begun by U. S. Navy and Marine Corps 
forces, under command of Captain Foote, on the Barrier 
Forts, Canton, China, in retaliation for the attack on 
U. S. Sloop “Portsmouth.” One phase of the attack 
centered on Fiddler’s Fort. 

November 20 

1847: Combined forces of sailors and Marines from the 
American squadron garrisoned Mazatlan, Mexico. This 
garrison was maintained until the end of the war. 
November 21 

1918: German Grand Fleet surrendered. Marines of 
Division 9, U. S. Atlantic Fleet, were present. 

The Fourth Brigade of Marines, marching through 
Luxembourg, was nearing the German frontier. 
November 22 
1845: Expedition of fifty sailors and Marines from 
U.S.S. “Savannah” landed at San Jose, California. 
November 22 
1856: U.S. Navy and Marine Corps forces captured the 
Barrier Forts at Canton, China. This was an operation 
of the first magnitude. 

The Barrier forts guarded the entrance to Canton 
where our commerce and citizens were in imminent dan- 
ger. Their protection was the principal concern of the 
East India Squadron. American vessels had repeatedly 
been fired upon by the forts. Their capture was con- 
sidered necessary, and required the combined efforts of 
the ships of the squadron under Commander Foote over 
a period of several days, plus landing forces including 
strong detachment of Marines under Captain John D. 
Simms, U.S.M.C. Simms’ landing force participated in 
the storming and capture of Fiddier’s Fort, also the Cen- 
ter Fort. Corporal McDougal, the standard bearer of the 
Marines, planted the first American flag on the walls of 
Fiddler’s Fort in the face of more than a thousand Chi- 
nese soldiers. 
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by AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


These systems are the perfected product of over fifty 
years of experience in the design and manufacture of 
telephone systems by the originators of the automatic 
dial telephone. Their steadily increasing use in the 
various branches of the fighting service testifies to 


their efficiency and reliability. 
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HEINEMANN 
“Pea-Cirk-it”’ 
Fully Electro-Magnetic 
CIRCUIT BREAKERS 





Single Pole 
Breaker 


Positive Protec ion 
for any rating from 
50 Milliamperes 
to 
50 Amperes 


They give de- 
layed trip on 
harmless over- 
loads but open 
instantly on 
short circuits. 





2 Pole Breaker 


For circuits operating on just a few 
volts up to 250 volts DC or 460 volts 
AC. Furnished in open types or bake- 
lite enclosed; in steel housings or ex- 
plosion proof condulets. 





Send for Catalog No. 40 
HEINEMANN CIRCUIT BREAKER CO. 


Subsidiary to Heinemann Electric Co. Est, 1888 


PLUM STREET TRENTON, N. J. 


3 Pole Breaker 





November 23 

1918: The Fourth Brigade of Marines on its march to 
the Rhine reached the German frontier which, in accord- 
ance with the armistice, could not be crossed until De- 
cember 1, 1918. 

November 24 

1927: Early in the Nicaraguan Occupation, which lasted 
until January, 1933, a Marine air force dispersed a group 
of Nicaraguan bandits near El Chipote, with bombs and 
machine gun fire. 

November 25 

1918: The Second Division, including the Fourth Bri- 
gade of Marines, billetted on west bank of the Sauer 
River, near the German border, preparatory to the march 
into Germany. 

November 25 

1812: Commandant Franklin Wharton of the Marine 
Corps ordered that a bounty of $20.00 be paid to each 
new recruit,—a rare inducement in those days. 
November 26 

1899: Naval detachment including Marines from U.S.S. 
“Oregon” and Gunboats “Callao” and “Samar,” took up 
the march on Vigan, Philippine Islands, and proceeded 
to take the town. 

November 26 

1918: The 14th Regiment and the 15th Regiment were 
organized at Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va. 
November 27 

1940: To supplement the Marine Corps Reserve force 
of 197 officers and 5,597 enlisted men, mobilized for ac- 
tive duty earlier in the month, 550 officers and 4,500 en- 
listed Reserve were placed on a “stand-by” status. 
November 27 

1913: The “Advanced Base Regiment”—forerunner of 
the Fleet Marine Force—sailed from the United States 
for maneuvers with the U. S. Fleet at Culebra, West 
Indies. 

November 28 

1775: Samuel Nicholas commissioned Captain of Ma- 
rines. His commission signed by John Hancock, Presi- 
dent of Continental Congress, was the first federal naval 
commission issued. Captain (later Major) Nicholas was 
Commandant of Marines in the Revolutionary War. 
November 29 

1940: Major General Commandant Thomas Holcomb 
was reappointed for a second term as Commandant of 
the United States Marine Corps. 

November 30 

1782: Marines and volunteers, manning a few barges, 
attacked the British ships in Chesapeake Bay, in an at- 
tempt to drive them out. The Americans, though unsuc- 
cessful in this venture, displayed great bravery and suf- 
fered considerable casualties. The fight has been termed 
the “Battle of the Barges.” 

December 1 

1918: The Second Division, including the Fourth Bri- 
gade of Marines, resumed their march and crossed the 
Sauer River into Germany. 

December 2 

1912: Following the election of Monsignor Nouel, the 
Archbishop of Santo Domingo, as Provisional President, 
the regiment of Marines which had been on duty in Do- 
minican waters returned to the United States. 
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Like the Marines 
“Van Equipment Can Take It’ 


Along the route from 
Pearl Harbor to Victory 
you will find 


VAN EQUIPMENT 


for the preparation and serving of 
food in 


U.S. Marine Barracks, on Ship- 
board, in Navy Yards, in the Army 
and many of the Nation’s Defense 
Industries. 
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S1X SUNSHINE LEADERS 
"Always Ready to Serve” 


UncteE SAmM's MARINES! 
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(ongratulations Marines, 


You are Doing a Wonderful Job! 


THE WACO AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
TROY, OHIO, U. S. A. 











With Best Wishes 
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Hupson, MASSACHUSETTS 
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BRANDTJEN & KLUGE, Inc. 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Manufacturers of 


THE 
KLUGE AUTOMATIC PRESS 


We Represent and Carry the Stock of these 
Nationally Known Manufacturers 


American Screw Company 
Barrett-Cravens Company 

Bastian & Blessing Company 

The Black & Decker Manufacturing Company 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Company 
Buffalo Fire Appliance Corporation 

The Carlton Machine Tool Company 

The Cincinnati Shaper Company 

Clipper Belt Lacer Company 

Darnell Corporation, Ltd. 

The Delta Manufacturing Company 

Ford Chain Block Company 

Gilmore Wire Rope Div.—Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
The Holo-Krome Screw Corporation 

Jenkins Bros. 

The R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Company 
Lincoln Engineering Company 

M.R.C, Bearings Company 

Marlow Pumps 

Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company 
Quigley Company 

The Ridge Tool Company 

Sight Feed Generator Company 

Simonds Saw & Steel Company 

Spang Chalfant, Ince. 

The Standard Tool Company 

The Stewart Iron Works Company 

U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Company 

Wells Manufacturing Corporation 


The HENRY WALKE COMPANY 


407 UNION STREET NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


PHONE: 51641 
1884 — FIFTY-EIGHT YEARS' SERVICE — 1942 
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December 3 

1909: Following the Cuban campaign of 1906, Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt in mentioning the work per- 
formed by the Navy and Marine Corps, stated: “The 
Marine Corps in particular performed indispensable 
service.” 

December 4 

1918: Voluntary enlistments in Marine Corps resumed. 
In August of that year volunteer enlistments had been 
stopped when a plan of induction was put into effect. 
December 5 

1914: The First and Second Regiments of Marines, 
which had been on duty in Mexico where they took part 
in the capture and occupation of Vera Cruz, and subse- 
quent operations with the Army, returned to the United 
States, were disembarked at Philadelphia, Pa., and as- 
signed to other duties. 

December 6 

1864: Marines from Admiral Dahlgren’s fleet in coop- 
eration with the Army had a sharp engagement with a 
strong Confederate force at Tulifinney Creek, North 
Carolina. 

December 7 

1862: U.S.S. “Ariel,” with a considerable force of Ma- 
rines on board on their way to the Pacific Coast, was 
captured by the Confederate ship “Alabama.” The Ma- 
rines refused to betray their trust by declining to accept 
rewards offered by the commander of the “Alabama” to 
join the Confederacy as a guard for his ship. 

December 8 

1917: The Eighth Regiment of Marines was carrying 
on its routine schedule of training and guard duty at 
Fort Crockett, Galveston, Texas. The regiment had been 
sent to Texas in anticipation of trouble from German 
agents in the Mexican oil fields. 

December 9 

1864: Marines of the U. S. Fleet, in conjunction with 
a large infantry force, participated in a movement against 
the Confederate batteries at Derang’s Neck, N. C. Ad- 
miral Dahlgren commended the Marines on their spirit 
and gallantry. 

December 10 

1918: Rhine River reached by the Fourth Brigade of 
Marines in their march with the Second Divisicn into 
Germany. 

December 11 

1846: Battle of San Pascual, near San Diego, in which 
General Kearny’s army soon after arriving in California 
from Ft. Leavenworth, Kansas, was defeated by the 
Mexicans. Lieutenant A. H. Gillespie and his Marines 
together with a naval force arrived in time to organize 
a relief column and retain control of the battlefield. 
December 11 

1918: Strength of the Marine Corps reached an all time 
maximum of 75,101 officers and men on active duty, in- 
cluding reserves. 

December 12 

1776: Marines on the American ship “Hancock” landed 
at Burlington on the Delaware River, which place they 
suspected was held by Hessians. The Hessians had with- 
drawn, and the Marines returned to their ship. 
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sizes in standard, special and gearhead types. 
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“World's Largest Manufacturers 


of Sound Recording Equipment 
and Discs” 


PRESTO RECORDING Corp. 


242 W. 55TH STREET 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


BEST WISHES 


To the Officers and Enlisted Men 
of the U. S. Marine Corps. We 


are backing you to the limit. 
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QUALITY TOOL & DIE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ORDNANCE INSPECTION 
GAGES 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Ray W. Rice, Manager 
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“Gold Medal” Tubelox scaffolding consists 
of galvanized light and heavy all-steel sections 
that can be used for numerous purposes, such 
as :— 











1—Observation towers, to any height. 
2—Temporary Shelters. 
3—Camouflage Supports. 

4—Storage Racks. 

5—Landing Stages. 

6—Temporary Bridges. 

7—Rolling Towers. 


The material is compact, easily transported, 
speedily erected and dismantled, with all parts 
available for re-use. 


AND IN ABSOLUTE SILENCE. 


Write for descriptive literature. 


Long Island City, N. Y. 


Branches: Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Phila 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Miami, Milwaukee, Los Angeles, 
and San Francisco. 





The PATENT SCAFFOLDING CO., Inc. 








Established 1830 


THOMAS OAKES AND 
COMPANY, INC. 


225 BELLEVILLE AVENUE 
BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 


x *k * 


WOOLEN AND WORSTED 
MANUFACTURERS 


Navy Indigo Dyed Uniform Cloths and Serges 
Army Officers’ Fine Olive Drab Cloths 
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December 13 

1918: Fourth Brigade of Marines as part of the Army 
of Occupation in Germany crossed the Rhine. The Ma- 
rines among the first to cross that famous river occupied 
an important sub-sector. 

December 13 

1926: With unsettled conditions in China endangering 
American lives and property, an American force of 2 
officers and 125 Marines arrived in China from Guam on 
board U.S.S. “Gold Star.” The force disembarked at 
Chingwangtao. 

December 14 

1843: Outrages had been perpetrated on Americans by 
natives on the western coast of Africa. During a “pala- 
ver” that had been arranged with the tribesmen, “King 
Ben Crack-O,” one of the worst offenders, viciously at- 
tacked Commodore Perry. But for the timely action of a 
Marine Sergeant with his bayonet, the dusky monarch 
might have succeeded. 

December 14 

1918: Major General John A. Lejeune commanded the 
Second Division in the St. Mihiel and Meuse-Argonne 
battles, the Crossing of the Meuse, and the German Oc- 
cupation. Later served as the 12th Commandant of the 
Marine Corps. 

December 15 

1919: Marine Corps personnel in Haiti numbered 83 
officers and 1,275 enlisted men. Through the untiring 
efforts of the Marines and the native constabulary, the 
great wave of banditry of the spring and summer of 1919 
had been brought under control. 

December 16 

1907: United States Battleship Fleet started its famous 
cruise of 46,000 miles around the world. Marines were 
on board the ships. 

December 17 

1929: Marine patrol, eight miles up the Yacalwas River, 
in Nicaragua, captured Ruperto Hernandez and his en- 
tire band. The Marines and Guardia did a great amount 
of patrol work in Nicaragua during the occupation of 
that country, 1927 to 1933. 

December 18 

1903: The diplomatic expedition of Marines arrived at 
the court of King Menelik of Abyssinia, after a long trip 
from the Red Sea “aboard” camels and mules. During 
their stay in Addis-Ababa, the Marines were royally re- 
ceived and entertained. 

December 19 

1913: Law enacted limiting the tenure of office of Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps to a term of four years, 
providing that at the expiration of same the incumbent 
might be permitted to serve an additional four years. 
Thus, for instance, the record of Brigadier General 
Archibald Henderson, who served as Commandant for 
nearly forty years, can never be equalled. 

December 20 

1909: For almost a century, Marines have felt at home 
in Nicaragua. Renewed disturbances in that country on 
this occasion required the presence of a regiment, which 
arrived at Corinto, from Philadelphia, on the above date. 
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December 21 

1861: Congress enacted legislation for awarding the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. In every war in which 
this country has been engaged, and in many of its cam- 
paigns, Marines have distinguished themselves by their 
gallantry in action. A goodly share of the Medals of 
Honor have been awarded to Marine Corps personnel. 
December 22 

1775: “The Marine Committee for Fitting our Armed 
Vessels,” sometimes referred to as the “Marine Com- 
mittee,” submitted its first list of officers for commission 
in the Continental Navy. In the course of the Revolu- 
tionary War, including Marine officers and those com- 
missioned in France, the list numbered 330 names. 
December 23 

1817: Marine detachments of six naval vessels partici- 
pated in joint army and navy operations which forced 
the surrender of Amelia Island, off northeast coast of 
Florida, and put an end to its use as a pirate stronghold. 
December 23 

1814: In addition to Major Carmick’s strong detach- 
ment at New Orleans, small Marine guards were serving 
on board five of the American gunboats on the Missis- 
sippi. They and the Marines on the U.S.S. “Carolina,” 
under Commodore Patterson, figured largely in a battle 
with the British forces pressing up the river towards 
New Orleans. 

December 24 

1919: Naval vessel “Chateau-Thierry,’ named in honor 
of the sector in France where the Marines won everlast- 
ing glory in the fighting of June, 1918. 

December 24 

1775: The Marines from their recruiting rendezvous in 
Tun Tavern, Philadelphia, were busy recruiting for the 
detachments soon to go aboard the vessels of Commodore 
Esek Hopkins, on the expedition to the Bahamas—the 
first expedition to a foreign country. 

December 24 

1918: The Planning Section established at Headquar- 
ters, U. S. Marine Corps. 

December 25 

1918: Following the great victory of 1918, United 
States Marines celebrated Christmas in Germany, and 
in at least a dozen other foreign countries. Also, Marines 
were aboard the battleships in many parts of the world 
—a “far cry” from that first Christmas of December, 
1775. 

December 26 

1918: Division 9 of the Atlantic Fleet. composed of 
U. S. Ships “New York,” “Wyoming,” “Florida,” and 
“Delaware,” following a “rousing reception” earlier in 
the month when it anchored with the British Grand Fleet 
in Scapa Flow, was designated as Sixth Battle Squadron 
of the allied fleet. All the American vessels of course 
carried strong Marine Corps complements. 

December 27 

1814: The U.S.S. “Carolina,” forced by a gale within 
range of the enemy artillery below New Orleans, after 
a gallant fight by her Marines and crew, was destroyed. 
The surviving Marines and sailors joined General Jack- 
son’s battle line in which the Marines manned a battery 
of artillery in the Battle of New Orleans. 
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December 28 

1917: Colonel (later Major General) Wendell C. Ne- 
ville, who distinguished himself as commanding officer 
of the famous Fourth Brigade of Marines in the World 
War, arrived in France. In 1929, he became the thir- 
teenth Commandant of the Marine Corps. He died in 
office the following year. 

December 29 

1812: Fierce naval fight between U. S. Frigate “Consti- 
tution” and HMS “Java,” off the coast of Brazil. The 
Marines in topmasts of the “Constitution,” through the 
accuracy of their musket fire, inflicted heavy losses to 
the personnel of the opposing vessel. 

December 29 

1845: An expedition made up of two volunteer com- 
panies and the Marine Detachment of the U.S.S. “Dale” 
marched on Santa Clara, California. After a brief skir- 
mish the Californians were driven away. 

December 30 

1847: Marine Detachment of U.S.S. “Dale,” under Or- 
derly Sergeant Rainsdale, and a detachment of sailors, 
after overpowering the picket guard and closing in on 
enemy, captured the village of Cochori, Mexico. 
December 30 

1927: Large force of Nicaraguan bandits attacked a 
Marine patrol in the vicinity of Quilali. A furious fight 
ensued in which the bandits were defeated. The Marine 
casualties were: five killed and 20 wounded. 

December 31 

1938: Fifty-two detachments of Marines were serving 
on board vessels of the Navy. 

December 31 

1930: A Marine patrol of ten men at Achuapa, in the 
vicinity of Ocotal, Nicaragua, was attacked by a large 
bandit group. Eight of the patrol were killed, and the 
remaining two were wounded. 

December 31 

1918: The Sixth Machine Gun Battalion arrived at St. 
Nazaire, France. The Battalion formed part of the 
Fourth Brigade of Marines A.E.F., and took part in all 
battle operations of that organization. 
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chine Gun Battalion), Tables of organization were pre- 
pared, Quantico, Virginia, designated as the place of 
mobilization, officers and units selected, necessary orders 
issued, and the organization commenced. The Eleventh 
Regiment, originally composed of artillery companies 
that had seen service as early as the year 1914, at Vera 
Cruz, Mexico, and later in the Haitian campaign, was 
primarily organized at Quantico, in January, 1918. Much, 
of course, had to be done by way of making available 
the necessary personnel, their equipment and _ require- 
ments, for the formation of a brigade, which was to in- 
clude the reorganization of the Eleventh Regiment, and 
the organization of an entirely new regiment, the Thir- 
teenth, as well as a complete machine gun battalion. The 
proceedings at Quantico were described by one of the 
members present as “sort of gathering together of the 
clans, for the men came from far and near, from Parris 
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Island, Mare Island, the tropics, and the various navy 
yards in the States. Many were old-timers, but the bulk 
of them poured in from the boot training camps, all hard 
of muscle and anxious to be on their way to that country, 
France, the very mention of which thrilled us.” 
THIRTEENTH REGIMENT ORGANIZED 

The Thirteenth Regiment, U. S. Marine Corps, was 
organized at Quantico, Virginia, July 3, 1918, with Head- 
quarters Company and Supply Company attached. Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Smedley D. Butler was placed in command 
of this regiment with Captain C. D. Meginess as Regi- 
mental Adjutant. 

Headquarters, Field and Staff of the Thirteenth Regi- 
ment were organized July 31, 1918, and Companies “A,” 
“By” “C,” and “D” August 13, 1918. Company “B” was 
organized August 14, 1918; Companies “E,” “F,” “G” 
and “H” on August 19, 1918; Companies “K,” “L,” and 
“M” on August 22, 1918; Company “I,” August 23, 1918, 
and the Machine Gun Company, September 1, 1918. 

Major W. P. Upshur was in command of the Ist Bat- 
talion; Major W. C. Powers was in command of the 2nd 


Battalion, and Major John Potts commanded the 3d 


Battalion. Lieutenant Colonel Douglas C. McDougal, 
promoted to that rank on August 2, 1918, became second 
in command to Colonel Butler who was promoted to the 
rank of Colonel on the same date. 

Major F. S. McConnell joined September 4, 1918, and 
relieved Captain Meginess as Regimental Adjutant. Cap- 
tain Meginess was detached on the same date. 

Upon the formation of the Regiment and while things 
were taking shape, the men performed various and 
sundry duties which included details at work cleaning 
up and improving the camp in addition to the regular 
routine. The men had a good deal of experience in car- 
pentering, etc. A record of efficiency was attained in 
marksmanship by the Thirteenth Regiment on the range 
at Quantico shortly before leaving for duty overseas, 
when 95 per cent of the personnel won their medals, a 
splendid showing out of 3,850 officers and enlisted men. 

FROM QUANTICO TO FRANCE 

On September 13, 1918, the Thirteenth Regiment be- 
gan to move from the Overseas Depot at Quantico to 
the port of embarkation—Hoboken, N. J., in high hopes 
of soon having its chance at the enemy. “Never did a hap- 
pier aggregation of Marines leave Quantico,” it was 
stated at the time. 

Brigadier General Eli K. Cole, U.S.M.C., was ordered 
(September 5, 1918) to take command of the Brigade. 
General Cole and the Fifth Brigade Staff sailed from the 
United States in the latter part of September, and arrived 
in France a few days later. General Cole commanded 
the Fifth Brigade until April 9, 1919, when relieved by 
Brigadier General Butler. 

On September 15, 1918, Headquarters, Field and Staff, 
Headquarters Company, Supply Company, and the Ist 
and 2nd Battalions of the Thirteenth Regiment embarked 
on board U.S.S. Von Steuben at Hoboken, and arrived 
at Brest, France, September 25, 1918. The 3rd Battalion 
arrived three days later on board U.S.S. Henderson. Soon 
after arriving in France the Regiment was detached for 
duty with the Army. 
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While at Quantico the quarters of the Thirteenth Regi- 
ment were located in the town of Quantico proper. The 
Eleventh Regiment which had been quartered on the 
“Hill,” on the reservation just out from the town of 
Quantico, moved into the buildings upon their being 
vacated by the Thirteenth Regiment. 

Soon after arriving in France the Regiment was placed 
under quarantine, for Spinal Meningitis (October 3, 
1918) but, because of the arrival of large contingents 
of Army troops at Brest, the quarantine was lifted to 
enable the Regiment to perform urgent duties in connec- 
tion with the landing and care of the incoming troops. 
After a few weeks at Brest, units of the 13th Regiment 
were assigned to duty in the S.O.S. (Service of Supply). 

Field and Staff, Ist and 2nd Battalions were organized 
October 22 and 23, respectively. Lieutenant Commander 
William Chambers, U.S.N., joined as Regimental Sur- 
geon, October 5, 1918. 

After a few weeks at Brest, various units of the Thir- 
teenth Regiment, as well as other components of the 
Brigade, were assigned to duty in the S.O.S. (Service of 
Supply). 

The Second Battalion left Camp Pontanezen, October 
23, 1918, and arrived at Embarkation Camp No. 1, Base 
Section No. 1, A.E.F., at St. Nazaire, France the follow- 
ing day. The Machine Gun Company left Camp Pon- 
tanezen October 29 and arrived at La Pallice Barracks, 
La Rochelle, France, November 17. Headquarters Com- 
pany left Camp Pontanezen, November 9, and arrived at 
Embarkation Camp No. 1, St. Nazaire, on November 10, 
while the Supply Company left Pontanezen the same 
date, arrived at St. Nazaire on the 11th, and proceeded 
to Camp Montoir, Base Section No. 1, where the Com- 
pany arrived on November 15, 1918. Field & Staff, Thir- 
teenth Regiment left Camp Pontanezen December 7, and 
arrived at Casino de Lilas, Bordeaux, France, two days 
later. 

General Butler, promoted to his rank of brigadier gen- 
eral on November 19, 1918, soon after his arrival in 
France, assumed command of Camp Pontanezen. He 
devoted much energy to the development and administra- 
tion of that great camp, in which he was highly success- 
ful and “for exceptionally meritorious service” was 
awarded the Army Distinguished Service Medal, the 
Navy Distinguished Service Medal, and the Order of the 
Black Star, with grade of Commander, by the French 
Government. Upon being appointed brigadier general, 
Butler was relieved of command of the Thirteenth Regi- 
ment, and Colonel McDougal took over command of the 
Regiment. 

WipEspREAD DuTIES IN FRANCE 

Like the Eleventh Regiment, with which it was brig- 
aded throughout the war, the Thirteenth Regiment per- 
formed duty at various posts and stations over an exten- 
sive area of western and southern France in the S.O.S. 
(Service of Supply). Among such places were Brest, 
Bordeaux, St. Nazaire, La Rochelle, La Pallice, Roche- 
fort, Montoir, Bassens (Gironde), Sursol (Gironde), 
Casino-de-Lilas (Bordeaux), La Teste (Gironde), Save- 
nay, St. Loubes (Gironde), Lormont, Carbon Blanc, 
Grange Neuve, Genicart, Croix d’Hins, La Baule, Isle of 
Ste. Anne (Nantes), Pen Houet, and Usine Brulee. 
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The officers and men of the Thirteen performed a 
wide range and variety of duties, among such being 
provost guard, hospital center guard, camp guard, rail- 
road transportation officers, commanding dock guard, 
dock guard, unloading ships, erecting tents at Camp Pon- 
tanezen barracks, military police, warehouse guards, 
convoying railroad trains, special guards for shipments 
of commissary supplies, assistants to camp commanders 
at Pontanezen Camp, prison guards, assisting thousands 
of convalescent and sick soldiers who disembarked from 
the S.S. Leviathan to reach Camp Pontanezen, Inspector 
General’s department, Base Section No. 1, stock guard, 
traffic police, motor transportation convoy guard, secret 
service, segregation camp, and railway patrol. During the 
great Influenza epidemic of 1918, the Thirteenth Regi- 
ment performed extraordinary services. Among other 
things the personnel carried sick men and their packs 
up long hill from docks to camps they had built, cooked 
food, and nursed the sick. 

The Thirteenth Regiment continued to perform the 
general duties above-noted until July, 1919, when all 
units of the Regiment and Fifth Brigade were assembled 
at Camp Pontanezen. 

Prior to the departure of the Marine Brigades from 
France in the summer of 1919, a battalion of Marines, 
first known as “Provisional Battalion, U. S. Marines,” 
but whose designation later was changed to “Fifteenth 
Separate Battalion,” was organized at Camp Pontanezen 
for duty in connection with the Schleswig-Holstein pleb- 
escite. The battalion, made up of selected personnel 
from the Thirteenth Regiment (Company “E,” and 47 
enlisted men of the Machine Gun Company), units of the 
Fourth Brigade and personnel from the 12th Separate 
Battalion of Marines, was under the command of Major 
(now Major General) Charles F. B. Price, U.S.M.C. 

The Battalion, also known as the “Schleswig-Holstein 
Battalion,” rendered honors to General Pershing on Sep- 
tember 1, 1919, upon his departure from France and, on 
the same day, was inspected by Marshal Foch, who com- 
mended the Battalion on its splendid appearance. A few 
days later the Battalion proceeded to Bordeaux, France, 
via U.S.S. Mercury and took part in the ceremonies inci- 
dent to the laying of a foundation for the monument at 
Pointe de Grave, commemorating the entrance of the 
United States into the World War. 

THIRTEENTH REGIMENT RETURNS TO THE UNITED STATES 

The Regimental Headquarters was moved from Bas- 
sens, near Bordeaux, France, on July 13, 1919, and re- 
turned to Camp Pontanezen. Former locations of the 
Regimental Headquarters included Bordeaux, Base Sec- 
tion No. 2, where the Headquarters had been established 
as early as December 6, 1918, and where they remained 
until July 3, 1919, when moved to the American Guard 
Camp at Bassens. 

Field and Staff of the Ist and 3d Battalions were dis- 
banded in France, July 16, 1919, while that of the 2nd 
Battalion was disbanded on July 20—the personnel being 
transferred to the Regimental Field & Staff, and Head- 
quarters Company. 

Company “E” rejoined the Regiment on July 22, at 
Brest. 
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On July 31, 1919, all of the Thirteenth Regiment, with 
the exception of Company “B” which was on duty at the 
“American Dock,” at Bassens, embarked on board U.S.S. 
Siboney, at Brest, and disembarked at Hampton Roads, 
Virginia, on August 8th. The final parade and review of 
the Regiment occurred at Hampton Roads on August 9, 
1919. 

Company “B” having at last been relieved from the 
duty at Bassens, arrived back at Brest on July 31, 1919, 
and embarked two days later on board U.S.S. Mercury, 
and disembarked two weeks later at Hampton Roads, 
where the entire Regiment was disbanded on August 15, 
1919. 

The Schleswig-Hoistein Battalion, made up largely of 
personnel from the Thirteenth Regiment as above stated, 
having returned to Camp Pontanezen, boarded the U.S.S. 
Henderson early in December and arrived at Philadelphia, 
December 23, 1919, where the “duration of war” men were 
discharged. A week later the remainder of the Battalion 
proceeded to Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va., and there 
disbanded—the last Marine Corps unit of the American 
Expeditionary Forces to return from Europe. 

In conclusion, may it be stated that the Thirteenth Regi- 
ment, rated as one of the crack units of the Marine Corps, 
throughout its existence had the reputation of being a 
highly efficient and steady organization, ever-ready and 
prompt in the performance of its numerous duties—at 
times extremely arduous. To the great disappointment of 
the personnel, the turn of events precluded the participa- 
tion of the Thirteenth, as also its sister regiment, the 
Eleventh, in the big fighting in France, and the Regiment 
was denied the glory that attaches to actual battle participa- 
tion against the enemy. A number of its members, how- 
ever, did succeed in getting into the heavy fighting during 
the summer and fall of 1918, as replacements. 

Even prior to its arrival in France, months of intensive 
training had imparted to the Thirteenth Regiment a high 
esprit de corps and put the personnel on a mettle seldom 
found in the world’s best soldiery. 

The Regiment, often referred to during its early exist- 
ence as the “lucky Thirteenth,” disappointed and somewhat 
disgruntled, and at last considering itself as quite unlucky 
over not being permitted its chance at the Kaiser’s forces, 
nevertheless returned from overseas with a splendid record 
of achievement. For what it had accomplished in Europe 
the Thirteenth stood high in the esteem of the Government 
and people of the United States and France. 


COMMENDATIONS 
Expeditionary Forces Headquarters 

Services of Supply 

November 22, 1918. 
trom: Commanding General, S.O.S. 
To: Commanding Officer, 13th Regiment, U.S.M.C., 
Base Section No. 1. 
Subject: Letter of Commendation. 

I wish to express my extreme satisfaction at the splen- 
did work of your Regiment as reported to me by Brig. 
General Harries. The spirit of zeal, co-operation and 
self-sacrifice shown by you and your men is worthy of 
the best traditions of the Marine Corps and the American 
Army. 
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At a time when your thoughts must have been with the 
fighting units of our Armies, as were those of all of us in 
the S.O.S., you helped to accomplish the work behind the 
lines without which the success of our combatant troops 
would have been impossible. You have exemplified the 
spirit with which I have endeavored to animate the entire 
S.O.S. 

Please express to the officers and men of your com- 
mand the very great pleasure their fine achievement has 
given me. 

(Signed) J. G. HARBorp, 
Major General, USA. 





Headquarters, Base Section No. 5 
Services of Supply 
U.S. Army Post Office No. 716 
16 November, 1918. 


From: Commanding General, Base Section No. 5. 

To: Commanding General, Services of Supply. 

Subject: Acknowledging service rendered by 13th Regi- 
ment, U.S.M.C. 

1. The departure from this Base Section of the final 
element (3d Battalion) of the 13th Regiment, U.S.M.C. 
suggests that suitable acknowledgment be made of the 
uncommon services rendered by that Regiment while sta- 
tioned here. 

2. Arriving at the beginning of the Influenza and 
Pneumonia epidemic which was brought by troops from 
the United States, the Regiment (Colonel—now Brigadier 
General—Smedley D. Butler, Commanding) devoted it- 
self to insistent labor with zeal that knew no faltering. 
A well trained and thoroughly disciplined organization, 
it gave forth cheerful energy in amazing quantity. It 
made and prepared camps for incoming organizations, 
providing every needed facility which was at hand or 
could be created; guided the new troops from the docks 
to their respective camp areas, carried the packs of the 
unfit; put new spirit into the weary; hauled water and 
rations by hand for the incoming units, and then cooked 
the rations; nursed the sick; in short, did every prac- 
ticable thing to improve the morale and minister to the 
physical needs. Whenever music had value, there was 
the Regmental Band—day or night and much of the 
time without hours. Colonel Butler and his officers were 
everywhere welcoming each opportunity to lend a hand 
and their example was eagerly followed by their men. 
A concrete instance of performance was the pitching 
and trenching of five thousand pyramidal wall tents, the 
pitching and equipping and manning of kitchens, store 
tents, first aid stations, etc. 

3. The object lesson was, and always will be, inspir- 
ing. Aside from the life-saving results achieved, there 
was an unforgetable exhibit of supreme soldierly qual- 
ities—the voluntary assumption of a great burden, an 
immeasurable spirit of self-sacrificing helpfulness and 
an individual smartness which was unaffected by boil, 
rain, mud or any other variety of obstacle. The 13th 
Regiment, U.S.M.C., is a living synonym for “the highest 
efficiency.” 








(Signed) Gro. H. Harries, 
Brigadier General, USA, Commanding. 
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FINAL Press COMMENT IN FRANCE 


The following extract from an editorial of the Pontane- 
zen Duckboard, service publication at Camp Pontanezen, 
France, during the years 1918-1919, commenting on the 
Fifth Brigade of Marines at time of its departure from 
France for the United States, is also submitted: 

“The Fifth Brigade of Marines (11th & 13th Regiments 
and Fifth Machine Gun Battalion), one of the oldest per- 
manent organizations which came to the camp when there 
were not even tents to shelter them and duckboards were 
unheard of, are leaving us. * * * These men are pioneers 
of Camp Pontanezen and they were of the first to start 
the alleged impossible task of bringing the big camp up out 
of the mud. They have been an important factor in con- 
ducting camp activities and did their share in keeping up 
the morale and spirit of both permanent and transient 
troops. We are sorry to see them go. * * * 
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Paymaster, and one Quartermaster and inform this De- 
partment of the appointment, which you shall make in 
pursuance of this order.” 

The first Paymaster appointed in pursuance of the Act 
of March 3, 1817, was First Lieutenant R. M. Desha, who 
was appointed Paymaster of the Marine Corps, on Feb- 
ruary 13, 1818, after having ‘served as Paymaster pro tem, 
from April 30, 1817. Prior to this, three officers of the 
line had served as Paymaster of the Corps, the first of 
whom was James Thompson, who was appointed a second 
lieutenant on April 17, 1799, to act as Paymaster, and 
assumed his duties as such on April 20, 1799. 

The first Quartermaster, appointed in pursuance of the 
Act of March 3, 1817, was Captain Alfred Grayson, who 
was appointed on April 30, 1817. Prior to Captain Gray- 
son’s appointment there had served seven officers of the 
line as Quartermaster, the first of whom was Second 
Lieutenant Thomas Wharton, who was appointed on 
January 11, 1799. 

No reference has been found as to staff arrangements 
and the exact manner of performing the duties relating 
to the pay and supply of the Marines of the Revolution- 
ary War period. It is assumed, however, that the Ma- 
rines drew their supplies in like manner with the Army 
and the Navy, with both of which they served. 
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camp, to the nearest Army Recruiting Station, to the iocal 
chapter of the American Red Cross, to this office, or to the 
commanding general of any of the nine service commands. 
(See page 12 for the addresses of these service commands. ) 

The official application is a four-page form. The front 
page is the Original of the application, next is the Official 
copy, next is the Applicant’s copy (to be retained by the 
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applicant), and the final page contains detailed instruc- 
tions. The pages are easy to identify because of the large 
letters printed across the face of each page. 

When an application is made by a soldier, he returns the 
Original and the Official copy to his organization com- 
mander, or to his unit personnel officer, who sends the 
Original to the Allowance and Allotment Branch, and files 
the Official copy with the soldier’s service record. 

When an application is made by, or for, a relative or 
dependent, the Original and the Official copy, plus all 
documentary evidence required, are mailed to the Allow- 
ance and Allotment Branch, Building “Y,”’ 20th and B 
Streets NE., Washington, D. C. The Applicant’s copy is 
retained by the applicant. 

In filling out the application, a typewriter should be 
used, if possible. If not, the applicant should print legibly 
in ink. 

Every question must be answered. If a certain question 
is not applicable to the case, “None” should be written 
after the question. 

Read the instructions on the form. There is an explana- 
tion of every question, showing exactly what is wanted in 
each space. Follow these instructions carefully. 

After filling out the form, review and check all entries 
to insure that they are accurate. The penalties for fraud 
are severe and are printed on the form. 

Remember that every statement involving relationship 
and dependency must be proved by documentary evidence. 
In other words, it is not enough to say that you are the 
mother of Private John Doe. You must submit affidavits 
from at least two reputable, disinterested persons, attesting 
to that fact and to the fact that you are dependent upon the 
soldier for a substantial portion of your support. The rea- 
son for this is obvious. If affidavits were not required, 
someone else might claim that she is the mother of your 
son and attempt to collect an allowance based on his serv- 
ice. (See “Dependency,” page 9.) 


V. DOCUMENTARY PROOF WHICH MUST 
ACCOMPANY APPLICATION 

If application is made by a person other than the soldier, 
the following documentary proof must accompany the ap- 
plication. However, if application is made by the soldier, 
he may have up to 6 months from the date of filing the 
application in which to furnish such documentary proof to 
the Allowance and Allotment Branch, War Department. 

Date of Birth of Minors Who Are Under 18 
Years of Age 

a. A certified copy of the public record of birth or 
church record of baptism. 

b. If a above cannot be produced, an explanation and 
an affidavit from physician or midwife in attendance 
at birth. 

c. If a or b above cannot be produced, the affidavits of 
two or more disinterested persons stating their ages 
and the name, date, and place of birth of the person 
whose date of birth is being established and stating 
that to the best of their own knowledge such person 
is the child of such parents, naming the parents. 

d. Ifa, b, or c above cannot be produced, an explana- 
tion why, and other evidence such as family Bible, 
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church, naturalization, immigration or hospital rec- 
ords, abstracts of passports, or insurance policies, 
etc., provided it is properly certified as a true copy 
of the original by a notary public or similar official 
and supported by documents such as affidavits from 
disinterested persons. 

Proof of Marriage to Soldier 

a. A duly certified copy of the public or church record. 

b. If a above cannot be produced, an explanation and 
an affidavit of the clergyman or magistrate who offi- 
ciated. 

c. If b above cannot be procured, the production of the 
original marriage certificate or a certified photostatic 
copy accompanied by proof of its genuineness and 
the authority of the person to perform the marriage. 

d. Ifa, b, or c above cannot be procured, then the aff- 
davit of two or more eyewitnesses to the ceremony. 

e. In jurisdictions where common-law marriages are 
recognized, proof may be established by affidavit of 
one or both parties to the marriage, if living, supple- 
mented by affidavits of two or more witnesses who 
know that the parties lived together as husband and 
wife and were so recognized, and stating how long 
to their knowledge such relationship continued. 

Adoption of a Minor Under 18 by the Soldier or Previous 
Adoption of the Soldier by a Foster Parent 

A certifiate from the clerk of the court which legalized 
the adoption, or certified copy of order of adoption from 
a court of competent jurisdiction. 

Illegitimate Child of a Soldier 

Certified copy of court decree adjudging soldier to be 
putative father of child, or of court order requiring him 
to contribute to child’s support, or soldier’s written ac- 
knowledgment under oath that he is the father of the child. 

Change of Name of a Dependent of the Soldier 

a. A certified copy of decree of the court order or other 
court record effecting such change of name. 

b. Affidavit from two disinterested persons setting forth 
the facts and the cause for, and circumstances con- 
cerning, the change of name, in States which do not 
require a court order or record. 

Divorce of Former Wife of the Soldier; Separation or 
Maintenance Concerning Wife, Former Wife, or Children 

a. Certified copy of the divorce decree from the court 
in which such degree was awarded. 

b. Separation or maintenance agreement concerning 
wife, former wife, or children, to which must be 
appended an affidavit that the same is a true copy 
in all respects and is still in full force and effect. 

Guardianship of a Dependent of the Soldier 
Certified copy of court decree and certification by clerk 
of the court that the guardian so appointed is now per- 
forming his duty as such. 
Mental or Physical Defects 
Affidavit that unmarried child, grandchild, brother or 
sister, if over 18 years of age, is incapable of self-support 
by reason of mental or physical defects, corroborated by 
affidavit of licensed physician or physiciatrist. 
Relationship of Parent (in Loco Parentis) 

Affidavit of two disinterested persons of facts showing 

that dependent stood in loco parentis to soldier for 1 year 
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or more immediately prior to his induction or enlistment 
into service ; degree of control exercised over soldier should 
be indicated. 








° PRECISION MACHINE TOOLS Dependency (Class B) 
Proof of status by affidavits of at least two reputable, 
* WOODWORKING MACHINES disinterested persons attesting to the relationship and de- 
¢ MACHINING OF ARMOR PLATE pendency of the relative to the soldier is required. If any 
of the subjects under the headings shown above are in- 
¢ MECHANICAL ENGINEERING volved, the proof must be furnished for that subject by 
submission of the appropriate documents as listed for that 
subject. Affidavits submitted as evidence of dependency 
Builders of should set forth the facts in sufficient detail to furnish the 
War Department a complete picture of the case. Affidavits 
SUNDSTRAND “00” RIGIDMIL should include the identification and address of the maker, 
MILLING MACHINES the relationship to or the status with respect to the depen- 
dents, the manner in which the facts to which oath is made 
were acquired, and the approximate percentage of the total 
Pea a income of the dependents contributed by the soldier. 
VI. THE SOLDIER’S CONTRIBUTION 
For each month of which an allowance is paid to the 
CURT G JO A INC relatives or dependents of a soldier, $22 will be deducted 
' ? . from, or charged to, his pay. This deduction or charge is 
SHEBOYGAN FALLS, WIS. made whether they are in Class A or Class B. However, 
if allowances are paid for both Class A and Class B, $27 
will be deducted from his pay. (The above amounts are 
JENKINS MACHINERY DIVISION the normal situation. However, if by no legal agreement 


Woodworking Machinery or court order, the soldier is obligated to pay alimony or 
support, which is a lesser amount than the total allowance, 
the monthly deductions from his pay and the Government’s 

’ contribution will be reduced proportionately. ) 

Heye is a typical example: If a soldier obtains an allow- 

* * ance jor his wife and children, he will have $22 deducted 

| | from, or charged to, his pay each month, because these rel- 
atives are in Class A. If, however, he also obtains an 

allowance for a dependent parent, brother, sister, or grand- 


TO THE MARINES child, he will have an additional $5, or $27 in all, deducted 


from, or charged to, his pay each month. 














WE SAY See page 3 for an explanation of Class A and Class B 
dependents. 
: asda VII. THE GOVERNMENT'S CONTRIBUTION 
Praise the Lord and pass the ammunition In addition to the soldier’s contribution, the Government 
We Are With You will contribute the following amounts to Class A relatives: 


(1) $28 to a wife with no child. 

(2) $40 to a wife with one child, and an additional $10 
for each additional child. 

(3) $20 to one child where there is no wife. 

he Se (4) $30 to two children where there is no wife and 

an additional $10 for each additional child. 

(5) Up to $20 to a former wife divorced (if alimony 
is being paid by court decree). 

In addition to the soldier’s contribution, the Government 


C a 0 Ss B Y L U M B E R & will contribute the following amounts to Class B depen- 


dents: 


M A N U FA CT U RI N G C 0. (1) $15 to one parent, if one only, and an additional 


$5 for each brother, sister, or grandchild (the 
whole not to total more than $50). 








Crosby, Mississippi (2) $25 to two parents and an additional $5 for each 
brother, sister, or grandchild (the whole not to 

| | total more than $50). 
* * (3) $5 to each brother, sister, or grandchild, if there 
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are no parents (the whole not to total more than 
$50). 

No more than two parents may receive family allowance 
aud no Government contribution to Class B dependents 
inay exceed $50. In any case where the Government’s con- 
tribution to Class B dependents would exceed $50, the 
amount contributed by the Government to each such de- 
pendent will be reduced in the same proportion as the 
total Government’s contribution to all such dependents is 
reduced. 

The soldier’s contribution to the allowance is divided 
among beneficiaries in the following manner: 

a. If the soldier’s beneficiaries are all Class A relatives 
or are all Class B dependents, the soldier’s contribu- 
tion (normally $22) will be apportioned among them 
in the same ratio in which they share the Govern- 
ment’s contribution. 

b. If the soldier’s beneficiaries are in both Class A and 
Class B (which means that the soldier’s contribu- 
tion will normally be $27), $22 will be apportioned 
among those in Class A in the same ratio in which 
they share the Government’s contribution and $5 will 
be apportioned among Class B dependents in the 
same ratio in which they share the total Govern- 
ment’s contribution, 

For example, the total family allowance payable to one 
dependent parent and one dependent brother is $42 per 
month. Of this the Government has contributed $20 ($15 
for the parent and $5 for the brother). The soldier’s con- 
tribution of $22 is apportioned in the same way—the 
parent gets fifteen-twentieths of the soldier’s contribution 
(or $16.50) and the brother gets five-twentieths of the 
soldier’s contribution (or $5.50). Adding the soldier’s 
contribution and the Government’s contribution together, 
the parent will receive $31.50 per month and the brother 
will receive $10.50 per month. These two payments will 
normally be made in one check mailed to the parent, but 
can be made by a check mailed to each of the dependents, 
if necessary. 

Another example: The total family allowance payable 
to a wife and two dependent parents is $80. Of this the 
Government has contributed $28 for the wife and $25 for 
the two dependent parents. The soldier has contributed 
$22 for the wife and $5 for the parents. Adding the sol- 
dier’s contribution and the Government’s contribution to- 
gether, the wife will receive $50 per month and the two 
parents will receive $30 per month, or $15 each per month. 

VII. COMMON QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

1. O. How soon after an application is made can the 
relatives or dependents expect to receive the allowance? 

A. Normally, when an application which is not retro- 
active is approved, the allowance will begin to accrue on 
the first of the next succeeding month following the date 
of application, and payment will be made following the end 
of that month. For example, if an application is made on 
December 27, the deduction from the soldier’s pay will be 
made in January, and the allowance will be paid to the rel- 
atives or dependents immediately following the end of 
January. 

2. QO. What is considered the “date of application” ? 

A. The date of application is the date on which the 
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soldier’s application is filed with his commanding officer. 
The date of application for applications submitted by ci- 
vilian sources is the date on which the application is re- 
ceived by the Allowance and Allotment Branch in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

3. Q. Should an application be made by the soldier or 
by his relatives or dependents? 

A. Applications should be made by the soldier whenever 
possible in order to avoid duplication which might delay 
action by causing unnecessary work. Before making an 
application, a relative or dependent should write to the 
soldier to make sure that duplicate applications are not 
made. However, applications made on the official applica- 
tion form by the relatives or dependents, or anyone acting 
for them, are permissible. 

4. Q. What is the present base pay per month of sol- 
diers of the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh grades? 

A. Fourth grade—$78 per month (sergeants and tech- 

nicians fourth grade). 
Fifth grade—$66 per month (corporals and techni- 
cians fifth grade). 
Sixth grade—$54 per month (privates first class). 
Seventh grade—$50 per month (privates). 

Each soldier receives an increase of 5 per cent of the 
base pay of his grade for each 3 years’ of active Federal 
service, up to 30 years. This increase is called “longevity 
pay.” Also, the base pay of each soldier serving beyond 
the continental limits of the United States or in Alaska is 
increased by 20 per cent. This increase is figured on the 
base pay only, and not on the longevity pay. 

5. O. Where may official application forms be obtained? 

A. Official application forms (W. D., A. G. O. Form 
No .625) are being distributed to all Army organizations 
and installations throughout the world. Civilians may ob- 
tain forms by writing to the commanding officer of the 
nearest Army post or camp, to the nearest Army Recruit- 
ing Station, the local chapter of the American Red Cross, 
to this office, or to the commanding general of any of the 
nine service commands. Following are the addresses of 
these service commands: 

Commanding General, First Service Command, Boston, 

Mass. 

Commanding General, Second Service Command, Gover- 

nors Island, N. Y. 

Commanding General, Third Service Command, Balti- 

more, Md. 

Commanding General, Fourth Service Command, Atlanta, 

Ga. 

Commanding General, Fifth Service Command, Fort 

Hayes, Columbus, Ohio. 

Commanding General, Sixth Service Command, Chicago, 

Ill. 

Commanding General, Seventh Service Command, Omaha, 

Nebr. 

Commanding General, Eighth Service Command, Fort 

Sam Houston, Tex. 

Commanding General, Ninth Service Command, Fort 

Douglas, Utah. 

In corresponding with military organizations, do not 
address a letter to an individual officer by name. Use only 
the title of the officer, such as “commanding general” or 
“commanding officer.” 
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6. Q. Does a wife or child of a soldier have to prove 
that he or she 1s financially dependent on the soldier in 
order to get an allowance? 

A. No. Class A relatives do not have to prove depen- 
dency. They must, however, prove relationship by sub- 
mitting a duly certified copy of the record of marriage, 
birth certificate, divorce decree, adoption, etc. An explana- 
tion of the evidence required is on page 6. 

7. Q. Does a parent, brother, sister, or grandchild of 
a soldier have to prove that he or she is dependent on the 
soldier in order to get an allowance? 

A. Yes. Class B dependents must prove that they are 
dependent on a soldier for a substantial portion of their 
support, and must also prove their relationship to him. 

8. QO. How can a relative who is dependent upon a sol- 
dier for a substantial portion of his or her support prove 
that fact? 

A. By submitting with the application affidavits from 
at least two reputable disinterested persons attesting - to 
the relationship and the degree of dependency of the rela- 
tive to the soldier. (See page 9 for documentary evidence 
required. ) 

9. QO. Will payments be by check, money order, or 
cash? 

A. Payments will be made by Government check, mailed 
once each month. 

10. QO. Will checks be sent to each relative or dependent 
of a soldier? 

A. Payments of monthly family allowances on behalf 
of any relatives or dependents found entitled thereto will 
be made to such relatives or dependents or to any person 
or institution designated by the soldier, or determined by 
the Allowance and Allotment Branch to be a proper person 
to whom such payments should be made. For example, 
the allowance for a wife and children may be included in 
one check to the wife. Or the allowance to a dependent 
father and a dependent mother-in-law may be in two 
checks, one sent to the father and one sent to the mother- 
in-law. A space is provided on the application form for 
the applicant to show where he wishes the allowance check 
to be sent. 

11. QO. If a dependent is in a hospital or institution, 
can payment of the family allowance be made to some 
other person or to the institution, for the credit of that 
dependent? 

A. Yes. If the person desires payment be made to a 
person other than the entitled relative or dependent, or to 
an institution, for the credit of that dependent, the name 
and address of such person or institution will be entered 
on the application in the proper location. The Allowance 
and Allotment Branch will determine whether or not the 
payee designated is the proper person to receive payment. 

12. Q. Can a mother having two sons in the service 
receive an allowance from both of them? 

A. Yes, provided it can be shown that each had con- 
tributed a substantial portion of her support. 

13. QO. Are officers, Army nurses, warrant officers, 
cadets USM A, aviation cadets, master sergeants, technical 
sergeants, first sergeants, staff sergeants, technicians third 
grade, and members of the WAAC entitled to a family 
allowance for their relatives or dependents? 
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A. No. The benefits of this Act are limited to certain 
relatives and dependents of soldiers of the fourth, fifth, 
sixth, and seventh grades; namely, line sergeants, techni- 
cians fourth grade, corporals, technicians fifth grade, pri- 
vates first class, and privates. Dependents of men in higher 
grades must look to voluntary allotments from the officers’ 
or soldiers’ pay for their support. 

14. QO. Under what conditions will allowances be termi- 
nated ? 

A. Allowances will be terminated whenever the report 
is received that the soldier or his beneficiaries cease to be 
eligible for them. For example, payments of allowance 
(or that portion of the allowance affected) will terminate 
at the end of the month in which notice is received of— 


(1) The soldier’s death in, or discharge from, the ser- 
vice, or his appointment to the third or a higher 
grade in the Army. 

(2) The death of any beneficiary. 

(3) The attainment of the 18th year of age by any 
brother, sister, child, or grandchild, except those 
physically or mentally incapable of self-support. 

(4) The marriage of any brother, sister, child, or 
grandchild. 

(5) The remarriage of a former wife divorced. 

(6) The cessation of dependency of any Class B de- 
pendent. 

(7) The enlisted man’s request that the payment of 
monthly allowance to any Class B dependent be 
terminated. 

(8) All allowances will terminate 6 months after the 


present war ends. 

15. O. What happens to a family allowance if the sol- 
dier deserts the service? 

A. Payment of monthly allowances will terminate at 
the end of the month in which notice is received of the sol- 
dier’s conviction of desertion, or after the soldier has been 
absent in desertion for 3 months, whichever occurs first. 
If he is later restored to duty, such allowances may be 
reinstated as of the first of the month next succeeding 
that in which such restoration occurs. 

16. O. What arrangements should a man make who ts 
about to be inducted and wants to obtain allowance for 
his relatives or dependents? 

‘A. Every soldier in the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh 
grades has the opportunity to apply for an allowance for 
certain of his relatives and dependents. A new selectee is 
normally in the seventh grade, or private. A man who is 
about to be inducted need make no arrangements regarding 
the allowance prior to actual induction (except that he 
should gather together the documentary evidence to back 
up the application he intends to make). He will be given 
the opportunity to file an application after he has been 
inducted. 

17. O. What effect will the family allowance deduction 
from the soldier’s pay have on Class E allotments which 
he may now have in effect? 

Notre.—The making of a Class E allotment is simply a 
privilege which soldiers have had for many years. Under 
this privilege, a soldier asks the Army to have a certain 
amount of his pay sent each month to a relative or placed 
to his credit with a bank. The portion of his pay so al- 
lotted is called a Class E allotment. 
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A. The soldier may continue the Class E allotment, may 
reduce it, or may discontinue it. The soldier’s command- 
ing officer also has the authority to reduce the Class E 
allotment or discontinue it, if it is necessary in order to 
provide a pay credit to cover the monthly deduction from 
the soldier’s pay for the family allowance, and still leave 
the soldier a $10-per-month credit for his local personal 
needs. 

18. QO. Are family allowances subject to claim or at- 
tachment ? 

A. Family allowances are not assignable, not subject 
to the claims of creditors of any person to whom or on 
behalf of whom they are paid, and are not liable to attach- 
ment, levy, or seizure by or under any legal or equitable 
process whatever. 

19. Q. Is it compulsory for a soldier in the last four 
grades to apply for a family allowance for his Class A rela- 
tives? (See page 3 for definition of Class A relatives. ) 

A, Unit commanders will make a definite effort to have 
eligible soldiers file applications for family allowances for 
known Class A relatives. In case the soldier refuses to file 
such application, the facts in the case, together with the 
unit commander’s recommendation, will be reported to the 
Allowance and Allotment Branch. The Allowance and 
Allotment Branch will then afford known Class A rela- 
tives so reported every opportunity to file application for 
family allowances on their own behalf. In the absence of 
application, either from the soldier or by or on behalf of 
known Class A relatives, no further action will be taken 
toward payment of the family allowance in that particular 
case. 

20. O. If the Class A relatives of a soldier make appli- 
cation for a family allowance, and the soldier thinks they 
should not be granted an allowance because of special cir- 
cumstances, can the soldier appeal for relief from the re- 
quirement of providing a family allowance for them? 

A, There is no way in which the soldier may control 
an application made by or on behalf of an eligible Class A 
dependent. Section 104 (Public Law 625—77th Congress ) 
states: “A monthly family allowance shall be granted and 
paid by the United States ot the Class A dependent or 
dependents of any such enlisted man upon written applica- 
tion to the department concerned made by such enlisted 
man or made by or on behalf of such dependent or depen- 
dents.” 

21. QO. Is it compulsory for a soldier to apply for a 
family allowance for his Class B dependents? (See page 3 
for definition of Class B dependents. ) 

A. No. A family allowance for eligible Class B depen- 
dents is entirely optional with the soldier and may be 
stopped at any time at his request. 

22. O. What effect will a sentence of a court martial, 
or being sick not in line of duty, have upon a soldier's fam- 
ily allowance? 

A. The allowance will continue to be paid to the rela- 
tives or dependents as long as they remain eligible. De- 
ductions required as the soldier’s contribution to the fam- 
ily alowance are not disturbed or affected by court-martial 
forfeiture or by forfeiture of pay because of being sick not 
in line of duty. In other words, as long as a soldier who 
has a family allowance is in the status of an enlisted man 
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in the last four grades, he receives a pay credit sufficient 
to cover his family-allowance deduction each month, re- 
gardless of other claims against his pay. Any claims of a 
percentage of a soldier’s pay are figured on the soldier’s 
pay less the family-allowance deduction, and not on his 
full pay. 

23. Q. Is it compulsory for payment of a family allow- 
ance to be retroactive to any date previous to the first of 
the month following the actual date of application? 

A. The privilege of having the payment of a family 
allowance retroactive to a date previous to the first of the 
month following the actual date of application is limited to 
certain cases and, in these cases, is at the option of the 
applicant within the limits described below. 

24. QO. When may the payment of a family allowance 
be retroactive? 

A. A soldier who was in the service on June 1, 1942, 
and who had relatives or dependents (either Class A or 
Class B or both) eligible on that date, may have the pay- 
ment of the family allowance to those relatives or depen- 
dents made retroactive to June 1, 1942, if he files an 
application for them on or before December 23, 1942. If 
he elects to make the payment retroactive to June 1, 1942, 
his contribution to the family allowance for each month 
back to June 1, 1942, will be charged to his pay, if the 
deductions for these months have not already been made. 
This charge will be satisfied as rapidly as possible out of 
succeeding months’ pay, always, however, leaving the sol- 
dier at least a $10 pay credit at the end of each month, 
exclusive of possible court-martial forfeitures. 

In the case of those soldiers who, before official applica- 
tion forms became available, submitted informal applica- 
tions or indicated their intention of submitting an applica- 
tion for a family allowance, deductions from their pay 
from the accrual date (usually June 1, 1942) were man- 
datory. This procedure was invoked to protect the soldier 
from the hardship of having the accumulated deductions 
made from his pay at a later date. However, if the soldier 
later declines to make a formal application and an approved 
application is not filed by or on behalf of his relatives or 
dependents, the deductions so made, less any payments 
already made to his beneficiaries, may be refunded to him. 

Soldiers who entered the Army between June 1 and 
June 23, 1942, have the same privilege of making their 
applications retroactive as soldiers who were in the ser- 
vice on June 1, 1942, except that the retroactive date will 
be July 1, 1942, instead of June 1, 1942. 

If a soldier has a retroactive privilege but does not wish 
to exercise it, the month in which he wishes the monthly 
family allowance to commence should be stated by insert- 
ing at the end of the fifth line, Section I, of the applica- 
tion form the words “Commencing with the month of 

’ (specifying month and year). 

An application filed by or on behalf of a Class “A”’ rela- 
tive, instead of by the soldier, is entitled to the same 
retroactive privilege as is extended to the application of a 
solider in service on June 1, 1942 or June 23, 1942 as in- 
dicated above, if the applicant so elects. 

Due to the fact that the allowance to Class “B’ depen- 
dents may be terminated by the soldier at will, applications 
filed by or on behalf of such Class B dependents, instead 
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of by the soldier, are not entitled to this retroactive privi- 
lege. 

Applications for a family allowance based on the service 
of any soldier who was not in active service on June 23, 
1942, do not have a retroactive privilege. 

After December 23, 1942, no payment of a family allow- 
ance will be retroactive to any date previous to the first of 
the month following the date of application, except in those 
cases considered by the Allowance and Allotment Branch 
to be special because of the exigencies of the service. 

25. QO. When an application is filed which is not to be 
retroactive, when will the first deduction be made from the 
soldier’s pay? 

A. The first deduction from, or charge to, the soldier’s 
pay will be made for the month following the month in 
which the application was filed. For example, if an appli- 
cation is filed on December 27, 1942, the allowance will 
begin to accrue on the first of January 1943; the first de- 
duction from, or charge to, the soldier will be made against 
his pay for the month of January 1943, and the allowance 
will be payable to his relatives or dependents on or about 
February 1, 1943. 

26. Q. Are officer candidates and air mechanics eligible 
to apply for a family allowance? 

A. Every soldier in the last four grades is eligible to 
apply for a family allowance, and is subject to the regu- 
lations governing them, for whatever period (after June 
1, 1942, and until 6 months after the present war ends) 
during which both he and his relatives or dependents are 
eligible. 

27. Q. It is said that all statements involving relation- 
ship to, or dependency upon, a soldier must be supported 
by documentary evidence, which may consist of affidavits. 
What ts an affidavit? 

A. An affidavit is a statement or declaration in writing, 
made under oath before a civil or military authority who is 
authorized to administer oaths. (See “Dependency,” page 
9.) An official seal of office should appear on all affidavits 
executed by a civil authority in those States where seals 
are required. Proper civil authorities usually include: 
(a) clerk of court, (b) notary public, (c) prothonotary, 
(d) captain of a vessel at sea, (e¢) judge, (f) justice of 
the peace. Proper military authorities usually include: (a) 
adjutant or adjutant general of a command, (b) summary 
court, (c) judge advocate, (d) investigating officer, (e) 
president of board of officers, (f) recorder of board of 
officers. 

28. O. Will photostatic copies of documentary evidence 
be accepted? 

A. Photostatic copies of documentary evidence will be 
accepted provided the original document shows no era- 
sures, alterations, or irregularities and appears in all re- 
spects to be genuine. 

29. Q. If the relatives or dependents of a soldier are in 
immediate need and distress, how can they get help to tide 
them over until their regular family allowances are re- 
ceived? 

A. There are a number of private service organizations 
throughout the country which are giving help to soldiers’ 
families who might otherwise suffer hardship because of 
the soldier’s military service. For example, the American 
Red Cross has local chapters in over 3,400 cities and 
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towns, and additional branches in many more villages. The 
Army Emergency Relief has a section officer in almost 
every Army post and camp, and a branch officer in every 
Service Command Headquarters. (See page 12 for ad- 
dresses of these service commands. ) 

30. QO. Where may dependents of men in the Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard get information on family 
allowances? 

A. Regarding the Navy, write: Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel, Navy Department, Washington, D. C. Regarding 
the Marine Corps, write: Commandant, U. S. Marine 
Corps, Washington, D. C. Regarding the Coast Guard, 
write: Commandant, U. S. Coast Guard, Washington, 
.<.. 

IX. EMERGENCY ALLOTMENTS IN CASE SOL- 
DIER IS MISSING, BESIEGED, OR CAPTURED 

As has been explained, Public Law 625, approved June 
23, 1942, provides family allowances for certain relatives 
and dependents of all soldiers in the four lowest grades. 
The relatives and dependents of soldiers of these grades 
who are missing, missing in action, captured, or interned 
are included in the persons entitled to the benefits of this 
law. 

A previously enacted law, Public Law 490, approved 
March 7, 1942 (published in Bulletin 14, War Depart- 
ment, 1942) authorized dependency payments of a dif- 
ferent character. Such payments were authorized for the 
purpose of providing support for the dependents of all offi- 
cers, nurses, warrant officers, enlisted men, and civilian 
employees officially reported as missing, missing in action, 
captured, or interned. These payments may be by continu- 
ation of previously made allotments, by increases in such 
allotments, or by making new allotments. These payments 
are solely from the pay which accrues to the credit of the 
missing person. 

Allotments authorized to be paid by Public Law 490 
may not exceed the amount required for the reasonable 
support of dependents and in no case may they, with other 
deductions from pay, exceed the base and longevity pay 
to be credited to the absent person. 

In exceptional cases when persons in active service have 
not made proper provision for dependents, Public Law 490 
authorizes the Secretary of War to make allotments of the 
persons’ pay for the support of their dependents, even 
though these persons are not in a missing status. 

Involuntary allotments from pay of persons in active 
service, other than the four lowest enlisted grades, for the 
support of their dependents, can be made only under the 
provisions of Public Law 490. 

Certain relatives and dependents of enlisted men of the 
four lowest grades may receive family allowances under 
the provisions of Public Law 625. Under Public Law 490, 
allotments of pay in these cases may also be made to de- 
pendents to cover an emergency or to supplement a family 
allowance under Public Law 625 that may be proved to be 
inadequate. 

From the foregoing, it is apparent that each soldier in 
the lowest four grades should apply for a family allowance 
under Public Law 625 for his eligible relatives and depen- 
dents, since such a family allowance continues if the soldier 
is later reported missing, captured, or interned. If a sol- 
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dier in these grades has no family allowance in effect and 
is reported missing, a dependent needing support should 
apply for the family allowance and may also make applica- 
tion for an allotment from the soldier’s pay under Public 
Law 490 if and when the family allowance may be proved 
inadequate. 

In general, persons finding it necessary to apply for 
dependency allotments under Public Law 490 are advised 
to contact the nearest Red Cross chapter which is pre- 
pared to assist in preparing application for such allotments. 

Public Law 490 contains other relief authorizations, in- 
cluding payments of insurance premiums by allotments 
from pay, and provision for transportation of dependents 
and effects of persons killed, injured, or missing, as a re- 
sult of military operations. Application for such relief 
should be made direct by letter to the Dependency Allot- 
ment Section, Allowance and Allotment Branch, A. G. O., 
Building “Y,” 20th and B Streets N.E., Washington, 
D. C., with full statement of the circumstances. 


X. PENALTIES FOR FRAUD 
From: The Servicemen’s Dependents Allowance Act of 

1942 (Public Law 625—/7th Cong.; Bull. 29, W. D., 

1942) 

Sec. 116. Whoever shall obtain or receive any money, 
check, or family allowance * * * without being entitled 
thereto and with intent to defraud, shall be punished by a 
fine of not more than $2,000, or by imprisonment for not 
more than one year, or both. 

Sec. 117. Whoever in any claim for family allowance 
or in any document required * * * makes any statement of 
a material fact knowing it to be false, shall be guilty of 
perjury and shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
$5,000, or by imprisonment for not more than two years, 
or both. 

Sec. 118. Any person who has been entitled to payment 
of a family allowance * * * and whose entitlement to pay- 
ment of such allowance has ceased shall, if he thereafter 
accepts payment of such allowance with the intent to de- 
fraud, be punished by a fine of not more than $2,000, or by 
imprisonment for not more than one year, or both. 

Sec. 119. No part of any amount paid * * * shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connection with any 
family allowance * * * and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating this section shall be * * * fined in any sum not less 


than $100 nor more than $1,000. 
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ing into the future to see who would laugh last in the case 
of United States v. Lopez. 

Captain Holder's instructions then began. Hughler was 
all ears, and had pencil and pad ready. “Mr. Hughler, on 
its face, but only from the prosecution’s standpoint, there 
may be—but I don’t say ‘there is’-—a prima facie case. But 
why, I ask you, did you prepare only one charge and one 
specification? Why didn’t you provide for the contingen- 
cies of the evidence and, if you could not prove theft, per- 
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haps you could prove a lesser charge—unlawful posses- 
sion of property ?” 

“But the Executive Officer of the ship ordered me to 
draw up a charge and specification for theft,” answered 
Hughler quickly. 

Holder, smiling, asked, “And the Commanding Officer 
of your ship told you to go ahead and be counsel ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Captain Holder continued: “Orders are orders, but— 
and this will be acquired through an experience such as 
this—had you suggested a second charge, of unlawful pos- 
session, with your reasons therefor, it would doubtless have 
been approved. Since you are now called upon to defend 
only one charge, let us direct our attention to that. First 
of all, you know only the prosecution’s side of the case. Go 
back to the ship, take your pads and pencil, and come back 
and see me at 1:10 this afternoon, with all your notes and 
with all the facts for the defense. Fortify yourself with a 
proper understanding of the crime of theft and all its essen- 
tials. Take your manual and read it. Then read it again. 
And, lastly, interview your prisoner along the lines of 
those essential elements.” 

A “Good morning, sir,” and Hughler was on his way. 

Upon his return on board the Oklahoma, Hughler 
grabbed his manual—‘‘Naval Courts and Boards, 1937.” 
Ringing in his ears was: “Fortify yourself with a proper 
understanding of the crime of theft and all its essentials.” 
He read paragraph after paragraph defining the crime: 
Ist—There must be a taking and carrying away. 2nd— 
The taking must be from the actual or constructive pos- 
session of the owner without his consent. 3rd—There 
must be a felonious intent—a fraudulent intent to deprive 
the owner permanently of his property. The word “per- 
manently” stood out before him like a billboard. He hur- 
riedly read further: “Unless such a purpose exist with the 
taking and carrying away by trespass there is no larceny.” 
Hughler closed the book. He said to himself that he now 
had a legal conception of the crime of theft. If I can show 
Lopez did not intend to permanently deprive the owner of 
his property, then he will be acquitted. But his ears 
hummed with: “Read it. Then read it again!” ‘And he 
did. 

Taking Lopez aside to a quiet spot on the ship, Hughler 
dragged from him the accused’s story: For several weeks 
two burly members of the black gang had been attempting 
to borrow some of the little pile of dinero Lopez had 
saved for a big liberty in Manila. He had steadfastly re- 
fused their appeals. Then they started picking on him, and 
finally threatening him with bodily injury. Lopez in his 
best English narrated the threat: “He say he hit me with 
splice bar. He say he kill me, throw me over the side, 
gimme deep six.” 

Hughler was beginning to see that there are two sides to 
every case. He was taking almost verbatim notes so fast 
that his right arm ached, and he thought he would get 
writer's cramp. But he continued at top speed and asked 
Lopez: “What does ‘deep six’ mean to you?” 

“Mr. Hughler,” replied the Filipino, exhibiting terror, 
“he want to throw me over the side into sea, six fathom 
water—drown me. Both say he come Tuesday, get me 
half-past 10, after breakfast, give me iron bar on head— 
over the side, drown. You see, sir, I fx Mr. Christoph 
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room every day. I see he got .45 in holster. I take it; put 
in blouse; lay it on top my locker. If black gang come 
half-past 10, I say, ‘You see .45? I no want keep .45; I 
want scare black gang. That’s all, sir.” 

The billboard did not have to fall on Hughler. The 
meaning of thé word “‘permanently” in the definition of the 
crime of theft had already dawned upon him. He assured 
himself: This man never intended to deprive the owner 
permanently of his property. I’m ready to go to trial. Come 
on, all ye judge advocates ! 

At 1:10 punctually, Hughler related to Captain Holder 
the facts he had obtained from the accused. “All right, 
Mr. Hughler, now you know both sides of the case. Go 
before the court and carry out the orders of your command- 
ing officer. Do your duty. Good luck.” 

The court met on Monday at 10 a.m. on board the Okla- 
homa. Captain Andrew, upon his return to the ship, found 
he had meanwhile been appointed judge advocate. He had 
had considerable court-martial experience; was quite ex- 
pert at cross-examination, and could also make a brilliant 
summing-up. But he must have said to himself: This is an 
open-and-shut case. There was a taking and carrying 
away. It was without the owner’s consent. There was 
the felonious intent—didn’t the accused have the pistol 
hidden in his locker? Surely he intended to steal it! 

Ensign Christoph was the prosecution’s first witness. 
He testified to the pistol having been taken from his pos- 
session, and without his consent. When the pistol was 
shown to him, he identified it. The approximate time of 
the taking, the place from which it was taken, its value, 
and that it was his personal property, were also testified to 
by him. 

Hughler wisely waived cross-examination of this wit- 
ness. He knew what his defense was to be, and he saw 
very plainly that that testimony so far did not connect the 
accused with the crime. 

The Executive Officer was the next witness, and testi- 
fied to finding a .45 Colt automatic pistol, No. 156,651, the 
property of Ensign Christoph, in the accused’s locker. 

“At what time and under what circumstances did you 
find that pistol, sir?’ asked the judge advocate. 

“It was about 10:15 a.m., Tuesday, the 16th of this 
month. It was hidden beneath some clothing on the top 
shelf of the accused’s locker on this ship,” answered the 
witness. 

That testimony did connect the accused, in a way, with 
the crime. Hughler saw that, and he braved the difficult 
task of cross-examination when that time arrived. His 
questions and the answers were: 

©. “Did you see the accused put the pistol in the locker, 
sir?” 

A. “TI did not.” 

Q. “Do you know who did put it there, sir?” 

A. “T do not.” 

Q. “Someone other than the accused could have put it 
there?” 

A. “Possibly.” 

©. “When you say the pistol was ‘hidden,’ please tell the 
court in what manner it was hidden. Did you have diffi- 
culty finding it?” 

A. “Oh, no. Some clothing was on top of it. 
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©. “It was readily visible when you looked on the top 
shelf?” 

A. “The butt of it was visible. 

©. “Was the door of the locker closed or ajar when you 
arrived there to search it?” 

A. “It was ajar.” 

Hughler saw that the Executive Officer’s testimony cor- 
roborated the story Lopez had told him—that he took the 
pistol, put it in his locker, to frighten the black gang. Ris- 
ing to his feet, he addressed the court : “If the Court please, 
the accused has no further questions to ask this witness.” 

The Executive Officer withdrew, and the judge advo- 
cate announced, “The prosecution rests, may it please the 
Court.” 

Now was Hughler’s big moment. He turned over rap- 
idly in his mind the sum total of the prosecution’s evidence. 
He asked himself: Why should the defense offer any evi- 
dence? The prosecution hasn’t made out a case. All they 
proved was that a pistol had been taken from Ensign Chris- 
toph’s room, without his permission, carried away, and 
found in the accused’s possession—at least in his locker. 
But the locker door was open. Anyone could have put it 
there. No one testified he saw the accused take the pistol 
from the room, or put it in the locker. Why is a defense 
necessary? The burden is on the prosecution to prove its 
case beyond a reasonable doubt. But 

Then Hughler’s mind became agitated by the word “‘per- 
manently.” Did the accused have the felonious intent to 
permanently deprive the owner of his property? That’s a 
question for the court to determine. Well, I’ve prepared 
my case. I know what Lopez told me. I have nothing to 
lose and all to gain. ‘Go ahead and be counsel for this 
man” struck him forcibly. 

Rising again, in a quiet manner counsel said: “If the 
Court please: The accused desires to be sworn as a wit- 
ness in his own defense.” 

The president administered the oath and Lopez took a 
seat in the witness chair. Captain Andrew chuckled in- 
wardly, thinking of his cross-examination that would surely 
He evidently did not know the other side of this 





follow. 
case, 

Hughler took his witness through the direct-examina- 
tion: 

©. “You have heard the testimony of the several wit- 
nesses here this morning, that a pistol, missing from En- 
sign Christophe’s room, was found in your locker. What 
have you to say regarding that testimony ?” 

Lopez told the Court the identical story he related to his 
counsel before the trial started—that he had taken the pis- 
tol merely to use in frightening off the members of the 
black gang if they came to give him the “deep six.” 

Turned over to the judge advocate for cross-examina- 
tion, Captain Andrew began hammering with a view to 
showing whether the accused intended to steal the pistol— 
to permanently deprive the owner of his property. He 
wanted to bring out all the facts. Part of that testimony 
follows : 

Q. “Why did you hide the pistol under your clothes? 

A. “No hide.” 

Q. “You heard the Executive Officer testify he found it 
on the top shelf of your locker, with clothing on top of it ?” 

A. “Yes, sir; he say that.” 
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Q. “Why did you hide it?” 

A “No hide. Shelf iron. Put pistol on iron shelf, he 
scratch pistol. Me put between two undershirt, so no 
scratch.” 

The judge advocate found himself skating on thin ice. 
Such testimony appeared to show no great effort to con- 
ceal, but a desire to protect property. He went on another 
tack. 

Q. “Why did you put the pistol in your locker? You 
knew where it hung in the room. You could have gotten 
it there if you were attacked.” 

A. “No, sir. Black gang no come near Mr. Christoph 
room. All time come to talk to me near locker. If he 
come to locker half-past 10, I go to top shelf, take out pis- 
tol, and tell him, ‘You see .45?’ That’s all.” 

The ice was getting thinner for the judge advocate. He 
hastily dropped the witness. 

Hughler, now having all the confidence in the world, 
saw a few loose threads that needed to be gathered to- 
gether. The door of the locker being ajar should be ac- 
centuated, he thought, to overcome an attempt to show a 
hiding of the pistol. He asked Lopez on redirect-examina- 
tion: 

©. “You said you didn’t hide the pistol ?” 

A. “No hide, sir.” 

Q. “After you put the pistol in the locker, did you close 
the door or leave it open?” 

The judge advocate objected to the question as leading. 

Quickly, Hughler replied: “If the Court please: It must 
have been closed or left open; it couldn’t be both. There 
is no leading in that question.” 

“T withdraw the objection,” said the judge advocate just 
as rapidly. 

The question was repeated and the witness answered : 
“IT no lock door. If I want to steal pistol, I lock up. I 
leave door open little bit, so can catch him pistol quick for 
black gang.” 

There was no further questioning of Lopez, and he re- 
sumed his seat as the accused. 

Counsel was satisfied with the manner in which his Fili- 
pino boy “client” had conducted himself while on the wit- 
ness stand, and announced to the court: “May it please the 
Court: The defense rests.” 

The judge advocate, still tenacious, rubbed the palms of 
his hands, smacked his lips, and said within himself: Wait 
till | sum-up on this messman. I won’t even make an open- 
ing argument. 

“Has the accused any statement to make, or does coun- 
sel desire to make an argument?” asked the judge advo- 
cate. 

“May it please the Court: The accused does not desire 
to make a statement, but counsel will make an oral argu- 
ment,” answered Hughler. 

“Counsel for the accused may proceed,” directed the 
President of the Court. 

Hughler had read in “Naval Courts and Boards’ what 
the duties of an officer, detailed as counsel for an accused, 
consisted of. And he read them again. There stood out in 
particular before his mind one short sentence from that 
manual: “An officer so detailed shall perform such duties 
as usually devolve upon the counsel for the defense before 
civil courts in criminal cases.” And just that he intended 
to do. Arranging his notes before him on the counsel 
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table, Hughler arose and started his first summing-up be- 
fore a general court-martial : 

“May it please the Court: This accused is charged with 
theft. That crime consists of three elements.” Then he 
proceeded to recite from memory what he had read after 
his visit to his mentor. “The question as to whether this 
accused had the fraudulent intent to permanently deprive 
the owner of that pistol of his property,” pointing to Ex- 
hibit No. 1, “is one for the court to determine from all the 
evidence. That the accused actually took the pistol from 
Mr. Christoph’s possession cannot be denied. The accused 
himself testified to that fact, although there was thereto- 
fore but a chain of circumstantial evidence tending to show 
it. There was an asportation, or taking and carrying 
away, and that taking was from the owner’s possession. 
We even admit that the date and place of the taking have 
also been proved, as well as the value of the property 
taken. If the Court please, I did not say ‘of the property 
stolen, Witnesses may testify that the prisoner had taken 
an article, but they cannot legally testify that the prisoner 
stole it. Such evidence would be a matter of opinion, and, 
therefore, inadmissible.” 

All the members of the court were listening most atten- 
tively to this tyro expounding the law, and watched his 
every move. Captain Andrew appeared to be pleasantly 
surprised at his new junior officer’s unexpected forensic 
ability. Stillness reigned in the court room, so that the 
ticking of the wall clock could readily be heard. 

“And, if the Court please, whether the accused stole that 
pistol, or whether he merely took it without a felonious in- 
tent, is to be gleaned from all the evidence. 

“What are the facts in evidence regarding that particu- 
lar point? You know them; you have heard the witnesses. 
Lopez testified that he had been threatened with physical 
injury—even with death. Primitive instinct would prompt 
him to be guided by the first law of Nature—self-defense. 
He did not—though doubtless he should have—report the 
threats made to him. His physical make-up, of about 115 
pounds, was no match for the brawn and muscle of the 
strapping members of the fireroom gang. He did not in- 
tend to shoot his molesters—no one has ever said the pis- 
tol was loaded—and he must have merely intended to 
defend his life by threat against threat. He must have 
considered that amply sufficient. 

“The accused gave his best testimony under redirect- 
examination. It was a stout denial of any intention to 
steal. He swore he did not hide the pistol—not hide it out 
of sight—he put it away in a readily accessible place to use 
it when its use, in his own mind, would become necessary. 
The Executive Officer told you that, when he went to the 
locker, the pistol was ‘hidden,’ but the butt was exposed. 
To ‘hide,’ according to its dictionary definition, is: ‘to 
conceal, to put out of view, to secrete.’ Therefore, if it be 
exposed to view, it is not ‘hidden!’ Furthermore, it was 
placed in between articles of clothing so that the iron shelf 
would not scratch it. The door of the locker was not 
locked. What did the accused say on that score? He said 
that if he had wanted to steal the pistol, he would have 
locked it in his locker. 

“To take another view, if the Court please, I will ask: 
Was the accused’s statement of alleged threats of bodily 
harm fantastic? That’s an important point in this case. 
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You have his statement of fear of bodily harm. It sounds 
plausible ; it sounds reasonable. And it has not been con- 
tradicted! It was impossible for this accused to expect, if 
he called those members of the black gang as witnesses, 
that they would admit they had threatened him. That 
would be self-incrimination. They could not be required, 
over their objection, to testify regarding such alleged 
threats. 

“In the face of those facts, if the Court please, does it 
appear, beyond a reasonable doubt, that the accused intend- 
ed permanently to deprive the owner of the pistol of his 
property? Or, does the weight of the evidence show that 
he took the pistol for a temporary use? The law is, ‘Un- 
less such a purpose—fraudulent intent—exist with the tak- 
ing and carrying away by trespass, there is no larceny.’ On 
behalf of the accused, I request a finding of ‘Not Guilty’ 
and that the accused be acquitted.” 

Hughler sat down and mopped his brow after his “bap- 
tism of fire.” 

Captain Andrew had had a surprise handed him. His 
previous estimate of the case was apparently based on the 
written statements of witnesses he had received—that the 
pistol after being taken had been “hidden.’’ He knew now 
that a different picture had been painted. What argument 
could be make in closing the case? Should he contend that 
oftentimes the bolder the thief is, the better chance he has 
of not being caught? Would the Court accept that? He 
turned it all over in his mind very quickly, and said to 
himself: Hughler should have tried this case. I would 
have been very glad to be counsel. 

The members of the court in the meanwhile had been 
whispering among themselves. What they thought up to 
this point could not be imagined. They had not yet heard 
the closing argument. 

The judge advocate stood up and glanced at his green, 
young lieutenant with half-startled, half-amused respect. 
Unexpectedly he made the terse statement: “If the Court 
please, the judge advocate submits the case without re- 
mark,” 

In due course the court was cleared to arrive at a finding. 
A few minutes later a buzzer sounded. All parties to the 
trial entered the court room. Lopez, seated alongside his 
counsel, was the most anxious person there but he did not 
show it. His mind was a theater whose scenes were of 
Manila and his home; whose actors were his family and 
friends. He was suddenly startled by the President of the 
Court addressing him by name. Immediately the accused 
stood at attention while the President read aloud: “Jose 
Lopez, mess attendant second class, U. S. Navy, the court 
finds the specification of the charge ‘Not proved,’ and that 
you are of the charge ‘Not guilty,’ and the court does, 
therefore, acquit you of the charge.” 

The court adjourned. Hughler, beaming with pride, 
immediately telephoned the news to Captain Holder. Cap- 
tain Andrew followed Hughler to the junior officers’ mess, 
where he was surrounded by several of his messmates, and 
grasped his hand. “Well, Clarence Darrow, you won your 
case,” he grinned, “and I am pleased to compliment you 
on your victory. You handled your case in court like a 
veteran. It showed thorough preparation and study.” 

Lopez, upon his return to the messmen’s quarters, was 
dinned by many a “Muy bravo.” 
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That evening at mess, another messman was taking the 
orders for dessert, announcing : “We have blackberries and 
cream, or raspberries and cream, sir,’ when Ensign Smith, 
still unaware of the verdict, asked Hughler: “Soldier, did 
you go down with colors flying before the general court ?” 
Hughler, turning to the mess boy, made a dual reply: “I'll 
take blackberries and cream. As Lopez was acquitted, 
give Mr. Smith the raspberries.” This was followed by 
good-natured laughter around the table, and Smith got the 
raspberries, but Hughler got the cream—and blackberries. 





COSMOPOLITAN TRINIDAD 


(Continued from page 122) 


to the donkey and oxen-drawn wagons that still travel it. 
Lumbering Army trucks and Navy station wagons are 
doing the best they can. The road passes through fields 
of sugar cane, corn and rice and is bordered by tower- 
ing coconut palms and wild flowers of every description. 
Pass an hibiscus bush in the morning and the blossoms 
will be white; return in the evening and they are flaming 
red. A few varieties of orchids are also around. 

Plunked down in the midst of all the vegetation are 
the homes of the country dwellers. If they are negroes, 
these homes may be mud huts covered with thatched 
roofs and palm fronds. Little nude pickaninnies plav 
around the yard. The women in the vicinity probably 
will have a week’s washing or the day’s groceries bal- 
anced on their heads. 

Go a little further and a Hindu village comes into 
view, complete with a miniature temple tucked into a 
grove of cyp trees. You will see high priests and lesser 
holy men around with their “drapery” tucked between 
their legs — diaper style. 

And around another bend, there will very likely be an 
American or British gasoline station offering a three 
shilling wash job, or cold cokes. There are cinemas, also, 
showing American pictures of good vintage. 

The jungle is never very far away and from it comes 
much of the superstition and “voodoo” that is common 
among the negroes. It is a dense jungle in many places 
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and can lose a person in a few minutes if he wanders 
in aimlessly. 

There are numerous beaches around the island and 
service men are making the most of them on nice week- 
end afternoons. 

These are but a few glimpses of the island and the 
surroundings in which the United States Marines have 
been living for the last 18 months. Many may not like 
it — but not one will ever forget Trinidad — focal point 
of hemisphere defense. 





A DISCUSSION OF THE VOLUN- 
TARIO TROOPS IN NICARAGUA 


(Continued from page 120) 


two (2) second lieutenants, thirty-three (33) enlisted, 
one (1) hospital corpsman, U. S. Navy. The men were 
equipped with rifles, belts, and combat packs. Five (5) 
were armed with Browning Automatic rifles, five (5) 
with Thompson submachine guns; four (4) carried rifle 
grenades, four (4) carried hand grenades and six carried 
machetes. All men had blanket rolls which were carried 
on the pack animals, two cases of extra ammunition and 
ten (10) days’ supply of rations were initially taken and 
were carried by 21 pack mules. The officers rode mules. 
I arrived from the United States and reported in San 
Albino for duty in the early part of January, 1929. I 
had operated as commander of patrols in the general 
area of Chipote for about 22 days, when I was ordered 
to Ocotal on 12 February to command the combined ma- 
rine-voluntario patrol. The second lieutenants had re- 
cently arrived in Nicaragua. The men were mostly vet- 
erans of the campaign. 

The Voluntario group assembled and outfitted in Jicaro 
consisted of General Escamilla, seven (7) colonels, 
about eighty (80) men. The General and Colonels were 
armed with two revolvers each, in addition the colonels 
carried a long straight edged machete. The men were 
armed with Krag rifles and about 100 rounds of ammu- 
nition apiece; some carried in addition a revolver or a 
machete. The group was uniformed with khaki clothing 
and campaign hats. Each officer and man wore a blue 
and white ribbon about 1% inches in width, around the 
hat band; this ribbon being a mark of identification. Two 
cases of extra ammunition and thirty days’ rations, con- 
sisting of rice, beans, sugar, coffee, salt and a small 
amount of canned goods, were carried by 25 pack ani- 
mals, several of which were bulls. The General and 
three Colonels had riding animals. General Escamilla, 
about 40 years of age was a native of Mexico and an exile 
from that country due to revolutionary activities against 
the Obregon regime. He drifted to Guatamala where he 
met General Jiron. Sacasa and Moncado while in Gua- 
tamala, preliminary to the commencement of their revo- 
lution in Nicaragua, attempted to obtain the services of 
General Jiron, who, at the moment was not in a position 
to leave Guatamala. Jiron proposed a substitute and in- 
troduced and recommended General Escamilla to the 
aforementioned leaders. Escamilla later became one 
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of Moncada’s ablest generals in Nicaragua. I considered 
Escamilla an adventurer. The colonels were men of 
mature age and considerable field experience and were 
all reliable men. One acted as the executive officer, an- 
other the supply and transportation officer, while the 
remaining five commanded the men who were divided 
into equal groups. 

The men were a motley group of native Indians and 
Nicaraguans and ranged in ages from 17 to 50 years. 
The colonels and men were enlisted for a period of six 
(6) months, and practically all were residents of the area 
along the railroad from Leon to Granada. The colonels 
received $1.25 and the men $1.00 U. S. currency per day 
for their services. The majority had no previous mili- 
tary training, however, many had previous experience 
in the field during the previous revolution. There was 
not one man in this group who had ever been in the area 
in which I intended to operate. 

General Escamilla was empowered by a precept, signed 
by President Moncada, to convene military courts. These 
courts were constituted with four colonels as members 
and one as judge advocate. A colonel was assigned as 
counsel to the persons that were tried. This court was 
authorized to award the death penalty. Upon approval 
by Escamilla the sentence was executed. Bandits and 
persons subject to trial before this court. 


III. Banpit SITUATION 


My estimate of the bandit situation, derived from the 
area intelligence reports and from conversations held 
with General Jiron, who had acted as Chief of Staff to 
Sandino prior to his capture, was as follows: 

Sandino who was urgently in need of financial funds 
and required medical treatment, was believed to be mak- 
ing arrangements to go to Mexico via Honduras and 
Guatemala. The last definitely known place at which 
he was known to have camped, was near the headwaters 
of Paredis Creek, on 6 February. He had on that date 
about 25 men in his immediate command. During the 
previous year his headquarters was shifted to various 
sections of the area between Bentilla Mountains and 
Murra. 

The other bandit leaders and their followers, with the 
areas in which they usually operated, was as follows: 

Pedron Alamirano and 40 men, Bentilla Mountains 
and Department of Jinotega. 

Ortez and 40 men, Ocotal area. 

Carlos Salgado, 35 men, northern and western Segovia. 

Jose Leon Diaz with 30 men, had a roving mission. 

Ismael Peralta with 25 men in the La Rica and Silencio 
Mountain areas. 

In addition there were several smaller groups who 
operated in the Telepaneca Area. Of the above groups 
Ortez was believed to be operating independently of San- 
dino. 

IV. Mission 


The mission of the combined patrol was to operate 
against bandit forces. The primary object was to attempt 
to locate Sandino and either capture or drive him from 
Nicaragua. The patrol was authorized to operate in any 
part of the bandit area. 
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V. OPERATIONS 


The following plan of operation was adopted: 

To establish bases successively in various areas from 
which to conduct operations. 

The command was divided into three combat units, 
consisting generally of: 

One Marine officer, 10 Marines and 27 Voluntarios. 

Two patrols operated practically constantly in desig- 
nated areas while one remained at the base; when a patrol 
returned, the base patrol as a rule cleared the following 
day. 

The Voluntarios acted as advance and rear guards 
with the Marines as the main body. 

To assure the wholehearted and harmonious coopera- 
tion of the group; to prevent any individual friction or 
racial enmity arising between the units the following 
policy was adhered to: 

The campsite, messing, and toileting, of each unit were 
kept separated. Each unit established its own security, 
however tactical security was coordinated. 

All orders to the Voluntarios were transmitted direct 
to Escamilla. 

When required conferences were held between Esca- 
milla and myself. 

The activities and operations of the group are stated 
briefly, and only such occurrences believed to be interest- 
ing are discussed. 

The operation is divided into two phases: 

The first phase of 74 days, commencing 19 February 
in which the marine unit from San Albino and the volun- 
tarios operated. 

The second phase of 38 days, commencing 20 May in 
which a Marine unit from Yali operated with the Volun- 
tarios. 

In the first phase, bases were established successively 
at Chipote Mountain, Oconguas, La Flor, Pavona, and 
Los Cedros covering various periods of time (areas cov- 
ered by patrols shown in color on map). 

The Marine patrol and the Voluntario patrol cleared 
San Albino and Jicaro on 19 February, respectively, and 
Joined into one group at Sacramento. The combined 
patrol cleared Sacramento the following day and estab- 
lished a base at Naranyal—on the northeast slope of 
Chipote Mountain. The base was established in the open 
in an orange grove, the oranges were ripening and were 
ready to be picked. 

During the first days at Chipote Mountain, I noted the 
periodical singing by groups of Voluntarios of a song, 
a parody to the tune of La Cucaracha, that was severely 
critical of the Guardia; the parody was to the effect that 
the Guardia were too proud to fight so that volunteers 
had to be enlisted to fight for them. When speaking to 
Escamilla on several occasions, I also noted his adverse 
criticism of the Guardia. There being no member of 
the Guardia present, and the song bolstering the morale 
of the volunteers I had no objection to it. The Volun- 
tarios brought with them several musical string instru- 
ments and they proved a source of cheer during the 
operations. Two Voluntarios died from ptomaine poison- 
ing caused by eating spoiled sardines. They were buried 
near the base and given a military burial. General Jiron 
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was tried on 2 March by a military court convened by 
Escamilla. He was sentenced to be shot and was exe- 
cuted. Jiron, after being sentenced, declared that had he 
believed when captured that he would be executed, he 
would have accepted my offer of freedom in exchange for 
leading us to Sandino’s camp. (Jiron was captured by a 
Marine patrol I commanded on 3 February at Sacra- 
mento). The original copy of the proceedings in spanish 
was forwarded to president Moncada and a copy was 
furnished the Area Commander. No copy in English, 
having been made of the proceedings of this trial and 
no full written report having been made it may well be 
fitting that I relate my version of this trial. Jiron was 
turned over to General Escamilla on 2 March. Escamilla 
immediately convened a military court, regularly con- 
stituted and a colonel was assigned as counsel for Jiron. 
The court met at 1:00 p.m. Jiron objected successively 
to being tried on the following grounds: (1) that the 
court did not have jurisdiction; (2) that he was not a 
Nicaraguan and the court could therefore not try him; 
(3) that he was a citizen of Guatamala and he demanded 
that the consul of Guatemala in Managua be informed 
and the court-martial be adjourned; (4) that he was a 
member of a regularly organized military organization, 
such as the Voluntarios were, and that he merely carried 
out the orders of his superior officer. The court did not 
sustain his objections and the trial continued. The 
charges were read. He was charged (1) acting as Chief 
of Staff to Sandino, who was operating against the Gov- 
ernment of Nicaragua. (2) That he commanded the revo- 
lutionary forces that looted the Pis Pis and La Luz mines. 
(3) That he kidnapped a man named Marshall, who was 
an american citizen and who died while in his custody. 
(4) That he commanded the revolutionary forces that 
attacked the Marine column at Bromaderos, killing sev- 
eral Marines. (5) That he commanded the revolutionary 
forces that attacked the Marine column in the vicinity of 
La Flor, in which contact a Captain Hunter was killed. 
(6) That he commanded the revolutionary forces that 
attacked a Marine column on the Coco river. Jiron 
pleaded guilty to all charges, remarking that he was only 
carrying out the orders of his superior officer. The court 
found him guilty and sentenced him to be shot. The 
court adjourned ‘at about 3 p.m. Escamilla immediately 
approved the sentence and at 5:30 p.m. he was executed 
by a firing squad of Voluntarios commanded by Colonel 
Isaq Solano. Present were Escamilla, Lt. Jordan and 
myself. No other witnesses were present. Jiron when 
asked by the commander of the firing squad: whether 
or not he had anything final to say; yelled, “No, you 
S—— of a B——.” He died with a sneer on his face and 
after the volley a designated member of the squad rushed 
to him and fired a Coup de Grace. He was buried where 
he fell at Naranyal. 

The entire area was mountainous and devoid of natives 
and cattle. A patrol, which I commanded, found San- 
idno’s riding mule grazing in the vicinity of Oconguas. 
Jiron was with the patrol at the time and identified the 
animal and stated that Sandino undoubtedly had left 
Nicaragua that he otherwise would not have parted with 
the mule. I turned the mule over to Escamilla who there- 
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after rode him and when the Voluntarios were disbanded 
he gave the mule to President Moncada as a gift. It be- 
ing a rather strange coincidence that the riding animals 
of the two leading bandits were now being ridden by 
the leaders of this patrol. I had been riding Jiron’s mule 
since his capture. 

While based at Oconguas one patrol was constantly 
operating in the Bentilla Mountains, the home territory 
of Pedron Altamirano. Several hidden patches of corn 
were found in this area and the patrol utilized all that 
was ripe and destroyed that, remaining. 

A patrol captured a bandit and spy, hidden in a hollow 
tree in the vicinity of Oconguas. The following infor- 
mation was obtained from this man: He had been present 
at a camp in the Chichi Aguas about 10 February when 
Sandino bid farewell to the majority of his immediate 
guard stating he was going to the disputed area, and 
when arrangements were completed he would go to 
Mexico, and that they could expect his return in the near 
future with much needed military equipment and funds. 
It was at this time that Sandino turned his mule over to 
this man to care for, until Sandino returned from Mexico. 

On 16 March I was definitely of the opinion that Alta- 
mirano was to the east of the Coco river; that Sandino 
was in the disputed area north of the Pote 1 river await- 
ing the completion of arrangements to go to Mexico. 

On 18 March I received a drop message that Captain 
Edson had secured the camp at Poteca and while patrol- 
ling on his way to Jinotega, had a contact near Pavona. 
This was the first knowledge I had that Poteca had been 
abandoned. 

In response to a request for maps of the disputed area 
I received the following message which I quote in part, 
“A word to the wise, when Stockes and Calders patrolled 
the area along the Poteca river several official complaints 
were received of our patrols having crossed into Hon- 
duras. Investigation showed complaints were un- 
founded; however Colonel Dunlap as well as the C.G. 
are not desirous of having similar complaints registered. 
The area north of the Poteca River was the disputed area 
and was controlled and garrisoned by Honduras military 
forces. 

In view of the above message I dropped a contemplated 
movement to the disputed area and decided to move east 
of the Coco river and operate against Altamirano. Dur- 
ing the movement to La Flor a patrol captured two mem- 
bers of Altamirano’s band at Boca-de-cua. One of these 
men had been with Altamirano for two years and I suc- 
ceeded in gaining his confidence. Considerable informa- 
tion concerning the operations of this group, together 
with the names of all its members and the locations 
where they resided was obtained. Altamirano was in the 
Bentilla Mountains at the time our patrol first arrived 
at Oconguas; he immediately cleared the area, taking 
his family, and crossed the Coco river, then he proceeded 
alone with his family and secured them in some locality 
unknown to the members of the band, whereupon he 
returned. They proceeded to the Chachagon Mountains 
on which area about ten members of the band owned 
fincas. The contact with Captain Edson’s patrol took 
place here. After the contact they cleared the area, ex- 
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pecting further operations by Marine patrols and re- 
turned to the vicinity of Portreras, here they received 
word that the Voluntario patrols were operating around 
San Bartolo. Altamirano then proceeded in the direction 
of La Flor, and the two bandits whom we captured were 
assigned the mission of finding out where the Voluntario 
patrols would operate. Altamirano had stated several 
times lately, that he intended to make a raid into the 
Matagalpa area for supplies and tribute from ranchers. 


A base was established in the open at La Flor. Several 
patrols operated in various areas and another member of 
Altamiranos band was captured at Teosimtal. In this 
general area several fincas were occupied by women and 
children. Information was obtained that Altamirano 
with 35 men had passed through the area stopping at 
several of the fincas, which belonged to members of his 
band and had proceeded toward La Pita. <A brigade 
operations order was received here; the substance of 
which was: Marines from Matagalpa and Jinotega under 
command of Major Simon would operate in the Pena 
Blanca Mountains and clear the area of bandits. The 
combined Marine and Voluntario patrol would cover all 
trails leading to the north of Pena Blanca for a period of 
ten days. Both groups to be in position on designated 
dates. The patrol cleared La Flor and established a base 
at Pavona on April 4th. I now had definite information 
that Altamirano and his band had passed La Virgen and 
were definitely on their way to make a raid in the Mata- 
galpa area. I informed the Brigade by pickup message. 
\ drop message was received from Major Simon, re- 
questing information of whereabouts of Altamirano. I 
gave him the same information I had given the Brigade, 
in addition I stated I did not believe there were any ban- 
dits in Pena Blanca Mountains. Two days later I re- 
ceived a drop message from Brigade stating that Alta- 
mirano was killing and raiding in the Matagalpa area. 
Intensive patrolling was carried out in the Pavona area 
and all the ranches of known members of Altamirano’s 
band were visited. It was on one of these ranches that 
Captain Edson’s last contact took place. The patrol both 
men and animals while based here recuperated consider- 
ably with fresh beef, corn and bananas obtained from 
bandit holdings. Two more members of the band who 
stated they were on furlough were captured. Three 
bandits were tried by military court and executed. The 
bandit, whose confidence I had obtained was sent out on 
an intelligence mission, and after five days, returned, 
stating that Altamirano had returned and was said to be 
somewhere in the Malacate Mountains in the vicinity of 
Los-Cedros and that he was enraged at our patrol for 
capturing his men and raiding bandit ranches and that he 
would take his revenge in due time. Jose Leon Diaz with 
25 men was reported to have joined Altamirano. After 
operating about 20 days in this area, I requested if prac- 
ticable, that a Marine relief patrol be sent to Pavona to 
relieve my patrol while my patrol moved to Los-Cedros. 
While based here I was commissioned a Captain in the 
Guardia and continued on my present duty upon the 
request of Colonel Dunlap. Upon request of the Brigade 
Commander, I forwarded a report, giving my views, on 
the value of the Voluntarios in past and present opera- 
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tions, the necessity for their continued use, the desirabil- 
ity as to their continued use, and my general views. I 
will quote extracts from this report, that have not been 
mentioned so far. Quote: “It has caused the capture of 
spies and prisoners, who, carried along in our column 
give cause for fear to other native bandit supporters or 
spies. 

The presence of Voluntarios in the field diminishes the 
ration allowance of the bandits. 

So far we have had no contact, due to the lack of any 
opposition or continued presence of bandits in any local- 
ity. It is therefore, not possible to give their value in 
case of contact but I feel certain they will give a good 
account of themselves. There is at present, no real neces- 
sity for their continued use. It is very desirable to have 
the Voluntarios continue operations for several more 
months. It is my earnest belief that the Guardia Na- 
cional should be sent out to operate with the marines 
as to the effectiveness of the Guardia. 

(1) That it has given rise to fear in the populace 
in place of the Voluntarios for the following reasons : 

(2) That the Voluntarios state the Guardia and its 
members are no good. 

(3) That when the Voluntarios return to Managua, 
they will claim credit for stopping banditry and spread 
information of the usefulness of the Guardia. 

(4) That the reason given, that the Guardia is not yet 
trained and should be well trained before taking the field, 
is an error, because the volunteers are not trained and 
are doing their work. It is well to have them trained, 
but it is better for the moral effect on the population to 
have the Guardia out in the field untrained, in place of 
the volunteers, than to have the Guardia trained, and 
then find no necessity for their use in the field, because 
the bandit situation has been cleared with the help of the 
volunteers.” Unquote. 

My patrol cleared Pavona on 25 April and arrived and 
camped at Guapinol. Upon arriving there a plane dropped 
the following message from Brigade quote: “Relief Ma- 
rine Patrol now available at Yali, repeat Yali advise 
place and time for exchange.” unquote. Having just 
arrived and no suitable location being readily available 
for a pickup, I had the following panels laid out. 
Guali—l. Not having requested a relief patrol I did not 
understand the order and several attempts to contact 
planes before the relief would be made proved futile; 
however, the Marines were overjoyed at the prospect of 
returning to San Albino. The patrol cleared Guapinol 
on 27 April and believing that there would probably be 
a contact in the vicinity of Los Cedros, I divided the 
group into two patrols. The first patrol with myself, 10 
Marines, and Escamilla with 30 Voluntarios left at 0630 
while the remainder of the group followed at 0730. About 
midway between Guapinol and Los Cedros, Altamirano 
and Diaz with about 50 men had prepared an ideal am- 
bush, however, due to the alertness of our point their 
expectations were not realized. The ambush was laid in 
a ravine, where the trail was entirely in the open and a 
large force therein, could be covered by fire from the 
surrounding hills. The bandits had the area covered 
from three small hills, two to our front and one to the 
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rear. When our point arrived at the threshold of the 
ravine, the leading man espying several men with red and 
blue hat bands moving in one of the hills to the front, 
gave the signal, “Alert.” Instantly, the bandits who were 
occupying the ground which was meant to cover the 
patrol from the rear, but which now was on our imme- 
diate right, opened fire with one machine gun and rifle 
fire; three bombs were thrown by the bandits in a period 
of about 5 seconds. Ordered Marines to take cover and 
thereupon fired upon position from which fire came. 
Although the other two bandit groups occupiyng the 
hills to the front could not see the patrol, they also com- 
menced firing. After the marines had fired about one 
minute, I ordered “Suspend Firing” and rushed the rear 
guard of Voluntarios into the position where bandits had 
initially commenced the contact. Placed the Marines and 
three automatic rifles in position covering the two 
hills to our front and Escamilla and the advance guard 
rushed through the ravine, toward the two hills, their 
advance was covered by the Marines firing upon the 
bandits occupying the two hills. The bandits thereupon 
fired spasmodically and their movement in the brush 
could be seen. By the time the Voluntarios reached the 
hills the fire of the Marines was masked, and all firing 
ceased. Rushed the Marines to the two hills, reorgan- 
ized the patrol into small groups and gave chase in sev- 
eral directions for short distances. At the first burst 
of fire by the bandits, the Voluntario who had espied 
the bandits was shot through the upper part of his arm, 
however, it was only a flesh wound. A search of the 
area was made and although no dead were found, blood 
was found in several localities, together with some teeth, 
indicating that some were wounded. The bandits took 
off in various directions, leaving several bags with ra- 
tions. Some of the bandits not suspecting another patrol 
in the area were fired upon by the other column. A camp 
was established at Los Cedros. The area was combed 
by patrols that afternoon and the following day. One 
patrol found what were believed to be five freshly dug 
graves about two miles from the scene of contact. About 
30 women and several men were rounded up and were 
sent into Jinotega, together with the wounded Volun- 
tario. 

On 29 April the combined patrol was practically out 
of rations. On 30 April the marine unit cleared Los 
Cedros and contacted the patrol from Yali at Guali. The 
officer of the relief patrol had no information except 
that he was to relieve me and my patrol; he had no ra- 
tions. Under the circumstances I directed him to proceed 
to Los Cedros, take command and send in a patrol to 
Jinotega for rations. My patrol cleared Guali on 1 May 
and arrived in San Albino on 3 May. This patrol had 
been in the field for 74 continuous days and the men were 
in good condition, however several needed medical treat- 
ment due to infected legs and feet, caused by ticks and 
chigres. I was ordered to Ocotal, immediately, board- 
ing a plane at Apali, I arrived in Ocotal and reported 
to Colonel Dunlap. The Marine patrolofrom Yali and 
the Voluntarios were ordered to repori into Jinotega 
and await orders. My request made from Pavona had 
been misinterpreted, I proceeded via airplane the follow- 
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ing day to Jinotega, via Managua, to take command of 
the combined patrol and continue operations. 

The Voluntarios utilized this period of about two 
weeks for relaxation and recreation and reorganization 
of the group. 

During the second phase I contemplated operating in 
the La Rica-Yali area, thereupon to cross the Coco river 
and after operating in the El Silencio area, proceed for 
further operations along the Honduran border. How- 
ever, the patrol did not get north of the Coco river and 
bases were successively established at Santa Fe, Yali and 
Las Vegas. 

The combined patrol cleared Jinotega on the 20th of 
May, with 15 Marines and about 65 Voluntarios and 
established the base at Santa Fe, in a large unoccupied 
ranch building and smaller outlying buildings, this being 
the first time we had utilized or could utilize any over- 
head cover for our base. While based here several patrols 
were made to various sections. The rainy season set in 
and it rained practically continuously for five days. The 
combined patrol cleared Santa Fe on 1 June and based 
temporarily at San Antonio. An advance patrol has been 
sent out and it rounded up all persons in the vicinity and 
amongst them captured a bandit, who was on furlough, 
recuperating from an attack of fever. Utilizing this 
bandit, who stated he had left Peralta’s group only two 
day previous, as a guide, a patrol consisting of myself, 8 
Marines, Escamilla and 30 Voluntarios cleared San An- 
tonio on 2 June and arrived at daybreak the following 
morning at the place the bandit had stated he left the 
bandits. There were no signs to indicate the bandits 
had been here recently. However, due to the nervous- 
ness of the prisoner I believed a camp existed somewhere 
in this area. A scouting party of 10 Voluntarios were 
sent out and returned shortly with information that there 
was loud talking to be heard at a house about two miles 
distant. The patrol immediately proceeded and when 
arriving about a mile from the house a meeting engage- 
ment with the bandits took place. The point and main 
bedy were on one side of a creek, proceeding upward on 
a trail that led in the direction of the house; the rear 
guard was on the other side of the creek, when they 
espied about eight bandits with red and black hat bands 
and armed, proceeding on a trail that ran parallel to the 
trail we were on, and which was about 150 yards distant. 
Both groups apparently spied each other and opened fire 
simultaneously. The rear guard continued firing. The 
point and marines could not see the bandits due to the 
heavy brush, however from the direction of fire of the 
rear guard, whom I could see, I estimated about where 
the bandits were, and in a few seconds had placed 12 
rifle grenades in that area. The patrol carried three 
trombones. The point and the Marines thereupon rushed 
up the trail which cut over to where the bandits had been 
firing. A bandit armed with a rifle came running toward 
out column and was captured. The chase that followed 
proved the bandits were better runners than we due to 
knowing the area. When searching the area of contact 
later, one dead bandit was found, together with three 
rifles apparently dropped by fleeing bandits. The cap- 
tured bandit stated that Peralta, Abraham Centeno and 
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25 men had just cleared the house and were on their way 
to La Rica, when the meeting engagement took place. 
He stated that he saw one bandit running with his arm 
dangling in a helpless manner; another appeared to be 
shot in the chest. The Marines and Voluntarios had 
no casualty, the bandits had one killed, two apperently 
wounded, one captured together with 4 rifles and six 
rounds of ammunition. The patrol assembled at the 
house, where a military court was convened and both 
bandits tried, executed, and buried near the house. The 
patrol thereupon operated in the vicinity of La Rica the 
remainder of the day and returned to San Antonio in 4 
June. On 5 June the combined patrol arrived in Yali 
to obtain rations and supplies. The commanding officer 
of this post related, that the past several days, hundreds 
of natives of the surrounding country were gathering 
in Yali and that he had been sitting behind a machine 
gun the greater part of the previous night, in expectation 
of a bandit attack. 

The following day, with the commanding officer’s ap- 
proval, I had Escamilla round up all the natives, who 
were without food and shelter, many of whom had not 
aten for twenty hours. We had information concerning 
the location of ranches of known bandits and Voluntario 
patrols were dispatched to bring in some cattle from 
these ranches, these cattle were utilized to feed the na- 
tives. The area around Yali had furnished many minor 
leaders and followers for Sandino. The majority of the 
natives helped and aided the bandits by furnishing sup- 
plies to foraging groups that were sent out by the various 
bandit leaders. When word was received that Esca- 
milla’s column was in the area they ran for Yali. The 
patrol remained in Yali several days, outfitting with ra- 
tions and supplies, during which time the refugees were 
fed by the Voluntarios. Prior to leaving Escamilla as- 
sembled the refugees and asked them to return to their 
ranches; however, later events proved that many re- 
mained in Yali for some time. The patrol cleared Yali 
about 10 June and operated in the general area of Conoas 
where the patrol remained for several days, awaiting an 
opportunity to cross the Covo River, however due to in- 
creasing rains the river became more treacherous and a 
crossing was not attempted. We cleared Las Canoas 
and proceeded to Las Vegas and established a temporary 
base. Several patrols operated in the area whereupon 
we cleared Las Vegas and proceeded and patrolled the 
area La Rica, thence north to the Coco river; it rained 
practically continuously for three days and nights. Upon 
arriving at the Coco river in the vicinity of Constancia, 
the river had reached high flood proportions, and a cross- 
ing was impracticable. The patrol was practically out 
of rations and planes had not operated for some time due 
to the condition of the weather. The patrol proceeded to 
Jinotega and arrived there the latter part of June. 

Several days later the Voluntarios were disbanded; 
funds allotted for their upkeep was nearly exhausted, 
in addition the Guardia after a change in command had 
reversed its former policy and Guardia troops were arriv- 
ing in increasing numbers in the bandit areas. During 
the entire period of operation of this group, aviation was 
of inestimable value. It was the communication system 
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of the patrol. With the exception of the few days at Los 
Cedros and during inclement weather, it contacted the 
base or the patrol daily. At all bases, drop, pickup, and 
panel stations were immediately established; the, patrol 
by a liberal use of axes reduced as many hazards as 
possible to assist the planes to make the pickups and 
drops with as little danger as possible. Panels were laid 
out early each morning at the bases, indicative of the 
day’s operation, namely, have a pickup, or no need of 
planes, number of patrols away from the base and the 
direction of operation of each in relation to the base. 
This method assisted the planes; at a glance they would 
know what the routine called for that day. They gen- 
erally covered the area in which patrols were operating, 
however, they would not contact them, unless signaled to 
that effect. Transport planes made three ration drops 
during the period. Clothing and canteen supplies were 
dropped, occasionally, by combat planes. 


CONCLUSIONS 


(1) The Voluntarios operated in the field during a 
period of time in which a lull in bandit activities existed 
and there was no real necessity for their use. 

(2) The Marine patrol operated in conjunction with 
the Voluntario, because the latter were not equipped 
with automatic weapons; whereas the principal bandit 
groups had several such weapons, several having in ad- 
dition a Lewis machine gun. 

(3) I believe the Voluntarios should have operated 
alone, with possibly a marine officer as adviser and ob- 
server. It is reasonable to believe that reliable men 
in the voluntario group, could have been instructed in 
the handling and functioning of automatic weapons, to- 
gether with some target practice, in a few days, to make 
them fairly efficient in their use. 

(4) The Marine patrol from San Albino was excep- 
tionally strong in automatic weapons, the reason there- 
fore was, that it was desired to utilize them simultaneous- 
ly in several patrols. 

(5) The power extended Escamilla to convene mili- 
tary courts and to carry out death penalties on his ap- 
proval, undoubtedly kept Area Headquarters in a state 
of uneasiness; especially after it was stated that this 
measure was no concern of the Marine commander of 
the patrol. However, before starting out on the com- 
bined patrol, I had definite views on the matter and held 
that it was of considerable concern to me, should Esca- 
milla abuse the authority given him. 

(6) A total of seven bandits were tried and executed 
by military courts. One these was General Jiron. 

(7) The bravado and calm manner displayed by the 
bandits that were executed, made a deep impression on 
me. Their failure to make attempts to escape after they 
had been tried and sentenced, was a mystery to me. All 
prisoners were guarded by Voluntarios except General 
Jiron who was a prisoner of the Marine patrol until 
turned over to Escamilla. 

(8) The authority given the patrol to operate in any 
part of the bandit area, was an acknowledgment of the 
confidence placed in the patrol leaders. 

(9) The Voluntarios acting as advance and rear 
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guards decreased the possibility of Marine casualties 
from ambush. 

(10) Not one occasion of friction between individuals 
of the units, or misunderstanding between the officers 
occurred during the operation. To the policy adopted 
and carried out, of camping, messing, and toileting each 
unit separately, together with the other measures men- 
tioned, can be attributed the cooperation. 

(11) The dislike for the Guardia exhibited by the 
Voluntario must be attributed to the officers of the Vol- 
untarios. 

(12) Musical string instruments, that are easily trans- 
ported, and are used, help in keeping up the morale of 
the men on long patrols. 

(13) The Brigade Operation in which dates were 
designated to conduct the combined operation in the 
Pena Blanca Mountains was a failure; in that there was 
no group of bandits in the area during that period of 
time. It is believed the execution of an operation of this 
type, so distant from Brigade Headquarters, should have 
been left to the direction of the Area Commander at 
Matagalpa, in so far as pertained to the When, and How. 

(14) The misinterpretation of my request, that a 
relief Marine patrol be sent to Pavona to relieve my 
patrol, while my patrol moved to Los Cadros, is another 
example, why messages should be stated clearly and 
concisely and in simple, uncomplicated sentences. 

(15) Although the Voiuntario patrol had power to 
deal with bandits, there was no efficient method that 
controlled the doubtful cases together with the families 
and relatives of bandits found in areas in which martial 
law governed. It was no crime to be a relative of a ban- 
dit, yet it was well known to be a fact, that these same 
relatives were assisting their kinsmen in some manner. 
In the case of this patrol, they were sent into Jinotega 
and turned over to the Guardia, however, in a week or 
two, they were forgotten and disappeared into the hills 
once more. Charges against them could not be proved, 
nor could witnesses be furnished. 

(16) The fortitude and patience displayed by the 
patrol in the second phase during the periods in which 
they were in the rain continually for several days and 
nights, and it was extremely difficult to start either a 
camp fire or find a dry spot to lie down, was commend- 
able. 

(17) A patrol of the size as this group should have a 
doctor assigned to it. 

(18) To follow the bandits when once a contact took 
place proved too difficult and no success was attained. 
The reason being that they split into so many small 
groups and ran in so many directions that it was difficult 
to follow. Escamilla favored having the individual 
Voluntarios run after them in the directions taken by 
the individual bandits. However, that would have re- 
sulted in the waylaying and killing of some of the Volun- 
tarios and perhaps loss of direction in some cases. How- 
ever small groups of Voluntarios were quickly organized 
and gave chase in the direction that the bandits had taken 
and then permitted to follow for a short period only, 
thereupon to reassemble. This method did not give re- 
sults in the instances related. 
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(19) During a period of 128 days the Voluntario unit 
patrolled practically constantly for a period of 112 days, 
the other 18 days being spent in Jinotega. In conjunction 
therewith one Marine unit from San Albino patrolled 
74 days; and the Yali unit 38 days. 
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The Japanese Army immiunizes all civilians against cer- 
tain diseases in occupied areas. In China, in some in- 
stances, those who did not report for such immunization 
were shot. ; 

In Luzon it was the custom of the Japanese Army to 
withdraw whole divisions from the front and replace them 
with full-strength divisions. This was probably done to 
give new divisions combat training. Divisions were with- 
drawn regiment by regiment and replaced regiment by 
regiment, an unusual technique. 

All Japanese dead were incinerated, not buried, and 
small packages of ashes were labeled and returned to 
Japan. There were no graves registration or burials. 

Japanese troops withdrawn from the front lines are 
given, if possible, at least two weeks of rest before they 
return to the lines. While in rest areas they receive one 
hour of bayonet training per day, but no other training. 
Japanese troops are habitually given two weeks furlough 
and transportation to Japan when they have distinguished 
themselves in combat. 
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underneath the ground. It was an up and coming or- 
ganization then which put its best foot forward in train- 
ing, in battle, and in the headlines. 

Still, in looking back, the Corps prior to 1918 left 
something to be desired. 

Perhaps the immortal words of Rudyard Kipling that, 
“Single men in barracks don’t grow into plaster saints” 
were more nearly applicable to the enlisted personnel 
of all armed services prior to the last war. Certainly 
the idea of carving out a career through training and 
education in the Marine Corps was not thought of in that 
day, it was rather the Marine Corps as a career in ad- 
venture. Unfortunately then, there were more ‘escap 
ists’ in all the armed services. 

When thinking of the Marine Corps prior to 1918, one 
is reminded of a small boy in a family composed of a 
much larger brother and sister, the Army and the Navy. 
The Marine Corps had to fight for its place in the sun, 
because of its smallness—and it did. Also, the officers— 
gentlemen all—were of two very sharply defined classes : 
the keen student of military science, and the opportunist 
in military adventure. It was colorful, the old Marine 
Corps, and its accomplishments with rifle and bayonet 





are legendary. 

Again, prior to 1918, the Navy perhaps was too prone 
to view the Marines as a necessary adjunct, rather than 
as a valued partner. But this was understandable, since 
the lack of any naval wars since 1812 had not stressed 
the importance of landing forces to capture and hold 
enemy naval bases attacked. 

Then came World War I. And a far-seeing Com- 
mandant bent every effort to overcome every sense of 
inferiority by the Marine Corps. Headlines heralded the 
fighting qualities of the Marines. Traditions of the Corps 
were broadcast. Colleges were recruited and college men 
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came into the Marine Corps in flocks and droves. Neith- 
er the drafting of manpower nor the acceleration of 
college students had been considered early in 1917. The 
effort at that time was distinctly individual and not col- 
lective. Every Marine became a self-appointed publicity 
agent for the Corps. It was the Marine Corps as “First 
to Fight” and “Tell it to the Marines!” until some zealots 
were carried away by their own conceit with a “hard- 
boiled” attitude. This was regrettable in that it served 
to lose, to a degree, the confidence of both the Army and 
the Navy. 

However, these effort by all Marines to lift the Corps 
by its own boot-straps did serve the purpose of winning 
for it a place in the sun, as the Corps lived up to its ad- 
vance notices by covering itself with glory in France. 
The miracle of 1918 was an almost ten-fold increase in 
the size of the Corps without the slightest perceptible 
loss in efficiency. 

Twenty-four years have elapsed and the change today 
is almost unbelievable to one who was schooled in the 
Marine Corps of the last war. Then, the training of 
Marines, while thorough, was intermittant and spas- 
modic by comparison with the thorough, continuous and 
cumulative methods of training today. 

Truly, the Marines have consolidated their position! 

And today, a different chord of collaboration has been 
struck; a sounder theme of cooperation is being played. 
This theme seems to be appreciated greatly by both the 
Army and the Navy. There are even indications that the 
Navy today is looking upon the Marine Corps as a valued 
partner, and rightly so, now that this war is so much 
more of a naval war than was World War I. 

It would seem to the writer as if these cumulative 
methods of training; these philosophies’ and plans for 
collaboration and cooperation in the Marine Corps today, 
were of such magnitude as to be almost Herculean in con- 
cept—a tribute to all intervening Commandants—truly a 
monument to our present Commandant who has brought 
these plans to fruition. 

Time marches on! There seems to be a new apprecia- 
tion by the Marines themselves—of the worth of this 
new system; a realization that the new methods, the new 
weapons, the new stream-lined efficiency, all combined, 
have permitted the Marine Corps to attain the full stature 
of its military manhood. 
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Therefore, the writer suggests, that just as the Marines 


. of 1918 publicized the Corps as “First,’”’ so let the Ma- 


rines of 1942 add to this by joining in the chorus of the 
new Marine song, “The Theme of Cooperation” and de- 
serve the reputation they have earned so justly: “Gentle- 
men who can fight like Hell!” 
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three officers and 1,106 enlisted men. It operates both 
tactically and administratively. The separate battalion 
is made up of four batteries: a headquarters battery, 
containing a service platoon which furnishes weather 
data, operates the inflation gas service section, and main- 
tains the balloon repair section; and three lettered bat- 
teries A, B, and C. A lettered battery consists of an 
operations platoon and two balloon platoons, each pla- 
toon containing nine balloon squads. A battery is organ- 
ized to operate eighteen balloons. Thus a battalion has 
control of fifty-four balloons. These balloons may all 
be bedded down, or all or any part may be flying at 
whatever altitude is desired. 

Each battalion has its own weather section which 
furnishes the weather forecast to all batteries. It is im- 
portant that this section be highly trained because it is 
the weather data received which determines whether or 
not the balloons fly and at what altitude it is safe to fly 
them. A battalion maintains and operates its own hy- 
drogen generating plant. It is the responsibility of this 
section to see that inflation gas in sufficient quantities 
is always present at the balloon sites. Each battalion 
maintains and operates a rigging and fabric repair sec- 
tion. If a balloon is shot down or damaged, this section 
repairs the balloon, if possible, and places it back into 
service. The battalion supply section must at all times 
have balloons on hand that can be placed in service. 

A balloon squad is required to prepare and maintain 
the site upon which the balloon is located. This site is 
the area which contains the balloon bed, winch position, 
the ascension point, and the balloon maneuvering area. 
It is desirable that a balloon site have an area at least 
a hundred yards in diameter and clear of all obstruc- 
tions above the ground which might damage the balloon. 
Within this area is constructed the balloon bed, the di- 
mensions of which depend upon the type of bed con- 
structed. The balloon squad must be able to keep its 
balloon flying at the required altitude at all times. This 
means that if the balloon is lost or destroyed, a spare 
balloon must be placed in flight without delay. 


TACTICS 


A balloon barrage consists of the personnel and equip- 
ment necessary to fly a given number of balloons in one 
area for the protection of that area. The size, location, 
and presence or absence of natural obstacles to avenues 
of hostile air attack, as well as the presence or absence 
of antiaircraft gun defenses, will determine how many 
and what types of balloons will be required. As a rule, 
however, the desired minimum number of balloons in 
a barrage to protect a small objective is thirty-six. The 
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defense of a large area may call for a hundred or more 
balloons. 

For defense against dive bombers, barrage balloons 
must be clustered closely about the defended area, leav- 
ing, however, sufficient spacing between balloons to 
avoid entanglement of the cables in shifting winds. 

During air raids, each balloon squad at each site in a 
barrage must be able to fly its balloons at the required 
altitude, or to quickly close-haul or bed down its bal- 
loon in order to give precedence to other weapons or 
methods of defense, or to allow friendly airplanes to 
enter the area. 

The next higher command, when more than one bat- 
talion is required to defend an area, is the group. The 
group is set up mainly as a tactical organization and con- 
sists of thirteen officers and ninety-three enlisted men 
but has no balloons organically. The geographical loca- 
tion will to a great extent determine the requirements, 
responsibilities, and functions of the group. 

Each balloon site is connected by telephone to the 
Battalion Command Post. The Battalion Command Post 
may be connected to Group Command Post or directly 
to the Antiaircraft Control Headquarters. This com- 
munications net makes it possible to pass commands 
from the Antiaircraft Control Headquarters direct to 
the balloon site with the least possible confusion and 
delay. 

Situations at port of embarkation and other locations 
along the coast line require that balloons be flown from 
boats, barges, or piling platforms. Here the matter of 
communications becomes more difficult and requires the 
use of two-way radio from site to shore. 

There is at present under consideration a mobile bar- 
rage balloon battalion which would handle the very low 
altitude balloon. This battalion could be used to protect 
troop and supply columns, defiles, river crossings, and 
similar hostile bombing objectives against strafing by 
enemy aircraft. 

CONCLUSION 


The maintenance and operation of barrage balloons 
is new to the armed forces of the United States. We 
have received from the British a great deal of advice as 
a result of their recent experiences. Barrage Balloon 
work is now emerging from its embryonic stage, and 
though there is still a great amount of development yet 
to be made before reaching perfection, serviceable, 
usable, and effective balloons and related equipment are 
now in the hands of well-trained organizations. Ex- 
perience has proved that barrage balloons can be and 
have been effective against hostile aircraft. By further 
research and actual experience, American ingenuity will 
prove that the barrage balloon is an important weapon 
against hostile aircraft. 
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gree is the prisoner’s psychological state. Experience has 
proved beyond question that prisoners are more likely to 
give valuable information while they are still suffering 
from the strain of battle and the shock of capture. Capture 
by the enemy, to the ordinary individual, is a personal 
catastrophe which so far transcends in importance all other 
considerations of training and duty and memorized rules 
that for the moment these are usually forgotten. Add to 
this the nervous strain resulting from recent participation 
in battle, which tends to lesson the prisoner’s contro] over 
his reactions, and you have the ideal psychological state 
for exploitation by an interrogator. 

This mental strain continues until the battle strain 
wears off and the prisoner begins to adapt himself to his 
new status. As soon as he begins to form a fairly definite 
picture of his personal fate he will begin to take stock of 
what has happened. If he has not already been success- 
fully questioned, the chances are he will not respond to 
questioning from this point on. On the other hand, if he 
realizes that he has already committed himself by talking 
it is possible that he will continue to answer questions 
freely. Even if he attempts to cover up, the information 
already developed will greatly facilitate subsequent ques- 
tioning. Thus it becomes of utmost importance that each 
prisoner be examined as soon after capture as possible 
and favorable responses established. 

To the same end it is important that the nervous ten- 
sion of the prisoner be maintained by every legitimate 
means until his psychological state can be exploited by 
trained interrogators. Prisoners should be kept segre- 
gated—officers from enlisted men, NCO’s from privates 
and all communications should be prohibited or at least 
restricted until after the initial interrogation. They should 
be told nothing as to where they are going or what is to 
happen to them. They should not be given food or cigar- 
ettes prior to the examination unless for some reason it is 
unduly delayed. They should be kept in doubt and on the 
move. Insubordination or disrespectful conduct toward 
officers should be firmly dealt with. 

The British are emphatic on the point that interroga- 
tion should be done only by specially trained and qualified 
officers. All interrogation in the British Army is done 
by officers of the British Intelligence Corps who have spe- 
cialized in languages and_ interrogation procedure. As 
in trout fishing, the artful manipulation of the fly, or ques- 
tion, gets a rise out of the trout, or prisoner, while a 
bungling effort may make him wary and suspicious. After 
this, even a clever angler will have trouble enticing our 
trout out into the open. 

The British say that they have definitely proved that a 
bungling attempt to question a prisoner wil] in most cases 
ruin what might otherwise have been a potentially rich 
source of information. Such attempts by unqualified in- 
terrogators or by unauthorized personnel are a factor 
which can and should be under control. 

This still leaves us with the problem of the interrogation 
(by a trained interrogator) after the prisoner has been de- 
livered, still shaking from the strain of battle and dazed 
by the shock of capture, by an escort which upheld our 
highest standards of military discipline. The success of 
the interrogation is not automatically insured. There are 
still factors which can be controlled to some extent and 
which will affect the results of the interrogation. 
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For instance, the physical arrangement of the examina- 
tion room is a controllable factor. A room without dis- 
tracting features; a good map of the area available for 
orientation of the prisoner; a concealed position for a 
stenographer or recorder; the arrangements of lighting 
to fall on the prisoner’s face; facilities for segregation of 
those awaiting examination from those already examined 
—all of these things will facilitate the examination. 

And, of course, the more the interrogator knows about 
the background of the particular prisoner the more likely 
he is to get results quickly. It is therefore important that 
records accompany the prisoner stating the unit making 
the capture, the time, the place, and the circumstances. 
Documents found on the prisoner (or a description of any 
forwarded by special messenger) should accompany him 
for study by the interrogator, as should a summary of 
information developed by routine questions of lower 
echelons. 

The interrogator must be able to talk the prisoner’s 
language—figuratively as well as literally. He must know 
military slang, he must know the enemy’s organization 
and the duties of individuals; he must be able to speak 
familiarly about matters in which the prisoner’s personal 
interests are centered. To this end he must study letters, 
diaries, newspapers—picking up scraps of information or 
even gossip which he can turn to account. 

From here on we are dealing with intangibles which 
will vary according to the prisoners and which must be 
carefully weighed and considered by the interrogator in 
planning his approach to the interrogation. However, 
there are certain fundamental principles which apply to 
most prisoners. 

Perhaps you have been one of a group which under- 
went a period of nervous strain. Perhaps, for instance, 
you were in a car that narrowly averted a serious acci- 
dent. If so, you can doubtless remember that after the 
few mements of nerve-wracking suspense, when the danger 
was past, everyone gabbled excitedly like a lot of geese. 
The point is that volubility, a desire to talk, accompanies 
a release from nervous tension. What is actually said 
is of no importance to the speaker. Exercise of the speech 
function is in itself a source of release and is an involun- 
tary reaction which accompanies the cessation of strain. 
A clever interrogator will often utilize this reaction by 
allowing a prisoner to ease up momentarily with a cigar- 
ette or a cup of coffe and leading him into apparently 
casual conversation, during the course of which carefully 
phrased questions may elicit important information. The 
average prisoner does not wish to antagonize his captors. 
It is natural for him to respond to questioning which has 
no apparent military significance, and remember that the 
average enlisted man has little conception of how im- 
portant small details can be in piecing together a complete 
picture. Experience has shown that most prisoners—and 
this includes the Japs as well—will talk if the questioning 
is not too pointedly a search for major tactical information. 


As a matter of fact, a trained interrogator will often 
give a prisoner a chance to salve his conscience by laying 
stress On an unimportant question that the prisoner, in re- 
fusing to answer it, feels that he is fulfilling his obliga- 
tions completely. The desired information may then be 
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developed by more subtly phrased questions asked in a 
perfunctory or casual manner. 

It is readily apparent that a great deal depends on the 
skill and knowledge of the interrogator, whose bag will 
contain many more tricks than are outlined above. But 
every individual in the lower echelons must be taught the 
importance of prisoners and documents in the conduct of 
our operations and must know how he can best cooperate 
with our efforts to exploit prisoners as a source of in- 
formation. For the private this may consist solely of 
forwarding documents promptly, or performing duties as 
an escort or prisoner guard in a military manner. For 
the commanders of smaller units it means a strict limita- 
tion on questioning, confining it entirely to routine per- 
sonal questions and identifications where no_ specially 
trained interrogator is available—and “specially trained” 
implies much more than language qualifications. It means 
supervision of escort discipline and the setting up of ade- 
quate machinery to search and process prisoners quickly, 
filling out the necessary initial forms. And above all, for 
the subordinate unit commander it means an extra effort 
to expedite the delivery of prisoners to the next higher 
echelon, even to the point of diverting much-needed trans- 
portation for this purpose. 

Unfortunately, our peace-time training failed to em- 
phasize the importance of prisoners. It was difficult to 
make a realistic play of prisoners in maneuvers. As a re- 
sult, we are sadly lacking in appreciation of the important 
role which interrogation of prisoners is playing and will 
continue to play in this war. 

Actually, it is so vital a role that the success or failure 
of future operations may ultimately hinge on whether or 
not you are able to “make the most of your prisoners.” 
It is worth your study, now. 
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killed 25,000 civilians in an attack which lasted only two 
and one-half hours. These figures constitute the greatest 
mass destruction ever witnessed in warfare. 

Stukas are not only effective against land objectives, but 
they have proved to a skeptical world that they can also 
be used with great success against merchant marine and 
seapower as a whole. In the role of commerce raiders, 
however, dive bombers are not as effective in one way as 
submarines, because their aim with heavy bombs must be 
accurate on the first dive, and because they cannot shell 
surface vessels as U-boats can; in another way, they are 
better suited to this duty than submarines, because they are 
inexpensive in comparison, because they can attack swiftly 
and elude attack on themselves, and because they can re- 
turn to bases for more bombs if necessary. 

In dive bombing the bombs are released as the machine 
is pulled out of a dive and not, as is commonly believed, 
while it is being aimed directly at the target. The reason 
for this is the fact that the bomb does not travel in a 
straight line after release. Penetration is as great as that 
of a bomb dropped from a machine flying straight and 
level at a greater height, since the dive gives additional 
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velocity to the projectile. ‘This, of course, does not hold 
true for heights above which the terminal velocity of the 
bomb is attained. 

As far as is known, German dive-bombing tactics are 
generally the same as those of the other Powers. When 
an individual machine is attacking on its own, the usual 
system, if conditions are suitable, is to dive out of the sun 
to handicap the aim and visibility of antiaircraft gunners 
who are likely to be concentrated around the military ob- 
jectives which are the targets of the dive bombers. The 
element of surprise may also be possible in cloudy or poor 
flying weather. Specialized dive-bomber squadrons prac- 
tice converging attacks in order to confuse ground defenses. 

Attacks are usually started from a considerable height— 
about 10,000 feet—and the pilot may “corkscrew” his ma- 
chine on its ailerons on the way down to baffle further the 
gunners on the ground. The final aiming dive is made at 
an angle of 60 to 90 degrees and the bomb is released at a 
height of from 1,000 to 3,000 feet, after which the pilot 
makes his plane as inconspicuous as possible to evade 
ground fire. 

Since the introduction of monoplanes as dive bombers, 
it has been found necessary to fit some form of air brake 
to limit the diving speed (and consequently the pull-out 
stresses on machine and pilot) and to permit a closer ap- 
proach to the target. The diving speed may also be limited 
by the use of a reversible-pitch propeller of the type which 
has been developed in Germany by the V.D.M. concern. 
Before these devices became available, it is said that Ger- 
man dive-bombing pilots used to tuck their heads between 
their knees to minimize the effect of gravity during the pull 
out. A special transparent port, at that time, was fitted 
in the floor of the cockpit for sighting purposes. 

The most widely employed and effective dive bombers in 
service with the Luftwaffe are the Junkers Ju. 87 (pro- 
nounced Yoonkers) two seaters. A standard single seater 
is the Henschel Hs. 123 biplane. In addition, the single- 
seat Blohm and Voss Ha. 137 and the two-seat Heinkel 
machines are used extensively. 

According to a statement issued from the Junkers works 
late in June, 1939: “It is no longer a secret that Germany 
had taken up the construction of military aircraft quite 
some time before she recovered her liberty of armament, 
and in this connection we should mention the activities of 
Junkers Flugzeug-und-Motorenwerke (Junkers airplane 
and motor works) which had never neglected the develop- 
ment of such craft (dive bombers) in their Swedish branch 
works before 1933.” The Swedish machine referred to was 
the K-47, a two seater with a 600-h.p. B.M.W. engine. 
Bombing trials conducted with this craft by the Swedish 
government are said to have given results which have not 
been surpassed up to the present. 

The Ju. 87, which is a direct descendant of the K-47, is 
exceptionally easy to recognize because of its sharply 
cranked wing and fixed undercarriage. It was first seen 
in public at Nuremberg in September, 1938, and was used 
effectively in the Spanish Civil War. It saw much service 
in Poland, Norway, Holland, Belgium, France, Greece 
and all other countries in which German operations were 
carried on. Currently, this craft is being operated against 
Russian and English land objectives and shipping. 
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MepiumM AND HEAvy BoMBERS 

According to reports from Royal Air Force flyers, Ge1- 
many’s bombing planes, as a whole, are undergunned and 
somewhat blind, and are thus more vulnerable than similar 
American and British machines. These reports are con- 
firmed by the fact that the Germans so far have shown 
little faith in multigunner power-operated turrets and usu- 
ally have their weapons mounted on free-swivel mounts 
with no more than one light weapon at any particular sta- 
tion. The only obvious reason for this is that under the so- 
called blitzkrieg tactics the bombers have the way cleared 
for them, so there is little opposition, or are accompanied 
by such a large number of fighter types that interception is 
unlikely. This point of view, of course, proved erroneous 
where Britain was concerned. For while the skies had 
generally been cleared by fighters when the Germans were 
attacking other countries, and the escort had always been 
sufficient if the opposing force was not knocked out en- 
tirely, the British flyers always roared in regardless of 
“clearing” attacks or defending forces and made the bomb- 
ers pay a heavy price. Present indications show that the 
Germans are trying to alter this situation by adding more 
guns to their bombers and by using light fighter bombers 
for bombardier duties. 

Bombardment is the long arm of the Nazi Luftwaffe. 
Its main purpose is to go ahead of infantry Panzerdivisions 
of the Wehrmacht and strike at centers of enemy resis- 
tance or possible resistance. Too, its additional purpose 
is to demoralize civilians by bombing towns and cities 
and to send refugees scurrying to civilian centers farther 
behind the lines. The main idea back of this tactic, of 
course, is to clog roads with fleeing and demoralized 
refugees so that it will be impossible or at least difficult 
for the enemy to move up supplies and troops. 

The easiest and most conclusive way to describe Ger- 
man bombardment machines and their purpose is to call 
them flying field guns, or artillery. For they are used 
for the most part against centers which are too far re- 
moved from front lines to be within range of artillery fire. 

FLYING BoATs AND SEAPLANES 

The German naval air arm is not developed to the ex- 
tent of those of America and Great Britain, yet Germany 
does require marine aircraft for coastal defense duties, 
overwater reconnaissance, mine laying, catapult opera- 
tions, and for attack on Allied shipping. Some of these 
duties are now being carried out by landplanes, because 
flying boats and seaplanes as a rule are slower and less 
maneuverable than enemy types they would meet. 

Even though the Germans probably realize as well as 
anyone else the value of large flying boats for wartime 
purposes, they have developed the floatplane to a greater 
extent. This can be attributed not only to the relatively 
small coast line of that country in its pre-war state, but 
also to the mass-production system under which the 
Luftwaffe was built up in such a few years. Floatplanes 
can be better adapted to mass production not only be- 
cause of their complete lack of hull, but also because 
there is no necessity to provide watertight surfaces, 
which naturally require more labor and time to be de- 
signed for seagoing duties—are structurally similar to 
landplanes and can have their undercarriage interchange- 
able for wheels instead of floats in case of necessity. 
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The most successful use of seagoing planes so far in 
this war was in operations against Holland during the 
drive to the west. Even before the fast-moving Wehr- 
macht had reached South Holland, air-borne troops, car- 
ried by large seaplanes, were landed off The Hague and 
Rotterdam to attack military establishments in those 
cities and to make it more difficult to send all available 
troops to the east to face the main German forces. Also, 
during the early hours of Friday, May 10, as an introduc- 
tory phase of their attack, the Germans began to lay 
magnetic mines in the mouths of large rivers and harbor 
entrances in the Netherlands. 





CLOSE-UP OF THE JAP FIGHTING 
MAN 


(Continued from page 85) 


preme Being, an incarnate god. Even the portrait of this 
little bespectacled man Hirohito is divine. Hundreds of 
Japs have given their lives trying to save the Imperial por- 
trait from burning buildings. Principals of burned school- 
houses have allowed the school children to perish in the 
flames but have committed hara-kiri because of failure to 
rescue the Mikado’s likeness. 

The recruit is further conditioned by years of discipline 
and hardship. Not even the people of Germany and Italy 
have known such regimentation as the people of Japan 
have passivly accepted for centuries. For years before 
induction, the conscript has been fired by recitals of su- 
preme sacrifice and devotion. In his schoolroom he will 
have seen dramas portraying the glorious self-sacrifice of 
“The Three Living Torpedos” who made a bangalore tor- 
pedo of their own bodies and blew themselves to bits under 
the Chinese wire entanglements at Shanghai. 

At the Yasukuni-jinga, famous military memorial to de- 
parted heroes, I once saw a hundred thousand schoolboys 
assembled, caps in hands, bowing low in deep reverence. 
The Minister of War, and later Premier, General Ugaki, 
standing beside me and watching the impressive sight, 
smiled as he remarked, “Thus we plant the hemp in prep- 
aration for braiding the rope.” 

The child’s military training begins at the age of six 
when he straps on his first knapsack and goose-steps 
around the schoolyard singing military songs. At twelve 
he is in uniform, carrying a light rifle, and participating in 
annual maneuvers involving light field guns and hand 
grenades. At fifteen he is shouting battle cries as he charges 
up a hill to take a simulated enemy position with the bay- 
onet. A year later he is throwing live grenades, and driv- 
ing plyboard tanks through the fields near his school. At 
nineteen he has already marched twenty-five miles in a 
day with his school battalion, rifle, pack and all; dug 
trenches, filled in latrines, strung barbed wire, and studied 
mapping. He has forded shoulder-deep, ice-cold mountain 
streams, slogged through mud and dust, and cooked his 
handful of rice in a little bucket over an open fire with 
perhaps a few sardines and a swallow of tea to wash it 
down. Then, back to school again, after days in the field, 
he resumes his schedule of reporting at 0600 hours on cold 
winter mornings for fencing and judo (wrestling) in an 
open-air gymnasium. 
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The training begun in schoo] is continued in barracks. 
The soldier’s body is built up by better food, scientific ex- 
ercise, compulsory hygiene, and regular habits. He now 
enters a bright new world in which he grows in stature, 
appearance, and character—a world that he had never 
dreamed of until it became his privilege to serve his Em- 


peror. 

Impressive ceremonies—in marked contrast to our own 
casualness—attend the conscript’s going off to war. I once 
saw a whole town assemble to honor its fifty departing 
conscripts. The mayor mounted a platform, bowed low 
to the conscripts, and read the Imperial Rescript of the 
Emperor Meiji. Parts of it: 

“T am your Commander-in-Chief, you are my strong 
arms. Whether I shall adequately fulfil my duty to the 
Ancestors depends upon your fidelity. .. . If you unite 
with me, our courage and power shall illuminate the whole 





earth.” 

The mayor was succeeded by the commander of the 
29th Infantry Regiment, who after returning the deferen- 
tial bow of the audience, delivered a forthright speech. “As 
the dying leopard leaves its coat to man, so a warrior’s 
reputation serves his sons after his death... . You will 
see that these sons of yours will be nurtured by the Army. 
They will be given the courage that will impel them to 
leap like lions on the foe... . In the moment of national 
crisis our lives are of featherweight significance, and im- 
mense treasures as valueless as the dust in your streets. 

. Each subject, as each least handful of earth, is in the 
service and possession of the Emperor. 

“Tomorrow you will report to your regiment, but today, 
before you leave, you will observe the ancient ritual of 
your fathers. . . . You will say farewell at the cemetery 
before the tombs of your ancestors and receive from them 
all the inherited loyalty for the Emperor that your fam- 
ily’s generations have cherished.” 

Later I saw the same recruits, lined up on the parade 
ground to receive their rifles. A major was speaking. 
“Conscripts,” he said, “your rifle enables you to serve the 
Emperor just as the sword of the Samaurai made him 
strong and terrible in the Imperial service. You will keep 
its bore as bright and shining as the Samurai kept his 
blade. On the outside it may, like yourselves, become 
stained with mud and blood, but within, like your own 
warrior’s soul, it will remain untarnished, bright, and 
shining.” 

He then called them, one by one, to the racks where a 
company commander stood with a rifle in his hands. As 
‘ach soldier stepped forward he bowed reverently before 
the rifle in the captain’s hands, took the weapon, again 
bowed his head, and returned to his place in the platoon. 
The idea of making an obeisance to a rifle may be laugh- 
able in Western eyes, but it is something we had better 
reckon with soberly. 

A few days later, on a practice march with the regiment 
to which I had been attached, still another facet of Jap 
character was illustrated to me. We started before dawn, 
with full packs. After we had proceeded some five miles, 
I asked Lieutenant Hirose, who had been assigned to me 
as aide, where we were bound. 

“The regiment is going to climb Bandai-San and return 
today,” he said. 
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Mount Bandai is 12,000 feet high, and I had just been 
released from St. Luke’s Hospital in Tokyo after four 


months of stomach hemorrhages. It was a hot day and I 
soon began to feel the weight of my field glasses, map case, 
pistol, canteen of water, and pack, as the climb grew 
steeper and the trail rougher. My heart was pounding 
and my breath coming in gasps. F'nally I turned to my 
aide and said, “Please inform the Regimental Commander 
that I am going back to barracks.” 

Lieutenant Hirose turned on me almost fiercely. With 
great emotion he aid, “If you cannot climb Bandai-San, I 
must ask relief from duty with you. I cannot have the 
regiment taunting me for my association with one who is 
perhaps not strong. We demand our officers be strong. 
Please, my apologies!” 

I perceived that the prestige of my own Army was in- 
volved. So I staggered on. 

Lieutenant Hirose showed all his teeth in a wide smile. 

“You will keep up with the Japanese soldier?” he in- 
quired delicately. 

At that moment all I could see were Lieutenant Hirose’s 
teeth. I remember wondering how he would look without 
them. ... 

The seven-mile climb was a nightmare, and the descent 
was, if anything, worse. But not a man in the regiment 
fell out. 

At this time the 2d Division was preparing for Grand 
Nearly every day, and many nights, were 
spent in the open. Officers and men slept on the ground, 
wrapped only in their overcoats. We ate the field ration 
—even worse than the Japanese garrison ration which, to 
the Occidental palate, is the world’s worst food. The 
latter was usually, for breakfast, a bowl of white, tastelsss 
tofu, or soya-bean curd. Lunch meant rice, with perhaps 
a few scraps of pickled fish, plus slices of pickled daikon, 
the huge Japanese radish. Dinner was raw fish with sake, 
and some rice and sugared beets. 

This diet is sumptuous compared with the field ration. 
The Japanese disdain field kitchens; on those rare occa- 
sions when he has the time to fuss with it, the soldier does 
In the field we habitually subsisted on 
Sometimes there 


Maneuvers. 


his own cooking. 
canned beef, eaten cold, and hardtack. 
was rice or barley, which could be cooked if water was 
available and the weather clear. 

The final revelation of what the Jap soldier can endure 
came at 0300 hours one night when my regiment turned out 
for a forced march. Each man carried 150 rounds of am- 
munition and a forty-pound pack. An hour after the start 
of the march, a driving rain began. Roads turned into 
quagmires, rifles, packs, clothing, shoes, were water-soaked. 
A chill wind added to the general discomfort. All morn- 
ing, all afternoon, and half the night, the regiment slogged 
on. By nndnight we had marched thirty-one miles. Then 
we halted for a half hour to eat and adjust packs. By 2000 
the next evening, the regiment marched another thirty 
miles. Then the order came to take up a defensive posi- 
tion along a river line. Before the men could eat, they had 
to dig six hundred yards of trenches. As each squad com- 
pleted its section it gulped a helping of rice balls and pickled 
plums, then fell asleep in the trench. 

At 0200 hours, after not more than four hours’ sleep, 
the regiment received orders to make a forced march back 


TS <a 
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to the regimental area. Up to this point the men had in 
thirty-five hours marched sixty-one miles and dug in on a 
defensive position, with no more than five hours’ rest. 

Once again the regiment took to the road in the dark- 
ness. Except for ten-minute halts every seventy minutes, 
we marched until 0600 hours, when a twenty-minute halt 
was ordered, to eat breakfast. This consisted of rice balls 
and tofu. The march continued all morning in a broiling 
sun. Another twenty-minute halt came at noon. The 
afternoon was hotter than the morning; sweat poured off 
the men; the straps of their heavy packs were biting deep 
into their shoulders; they put cloth strainers over their 
noses for protection against the clouds of thick dust. 

About 1800 hours, as we approached a town, we could 
see the townsfolk lined up to greet the regiment. Com- 
mands were passed down the line, the bent backs straight- 
ened, rifles were snapped to the correct angle, left hands 
began to swing in an exaggerated arc, weary legs stiffened 
at the knee, and the regiment began rigidly goose-stepping 
past the crowd. 

At the edge of town we halted for water, food, and a brief 
ceremony. The mayor of the town stepped forward and 
read briefly from a scroll. 

In reply all the men in the regiment chanted in a rever- 
ential undertone: “Whether I float as a corpse upon the 
waters, or sink beneath the grasses of the mountainside, 
[ willingly die for the Emperor.” 

Tears were trickling down the cheeks of the older towns- 
folk. Even the children were hushed in awe. 

“March!” came the order. 

The river of packs moved forward. 
the long serpent of weary men struggled through the dark- 
ness. There were two twenty-minute halts that night. 
After rice balls at 0600 hours, we went on, in the dogged 
silence of iron determination. Tension was creeping in. 
A dog ran out from a farmhouse and yapped at a captain’s 
heels. He drew his heavy sword and slashed off its front 
legs. The weary column broke into laughter as the maimed 
thing flopped helplessly about. 

There was no halt at noon. The distant roofs of the 
home station were shimmering in the sun. 

Then the command, “Double time!” 

I could hardly believe my ears. What madness was this ? 
These men were actually reeling with fatigue. They had 
marched 122 miles in seventy-two hours, under rifle, 150 
rounds of ammunition, and forty-pound pack, with four 
hours’ sleep! And now, “Double time!” 

The front of the column broke into a ragged trot. Packs 
jogged up and down on the sweat-soaked backs. A lieu- 
tenant dropped on his face in the dust and lay still. The 
gates of the barracks came in sight. The cobblestones 
rang as the heavy boots stamped down on them. They 
were home—the forced march, which no other army in the 
world could have endured, was completed. 

The colonel sensed my resentment at the punishment 
the men suffered in the double time. Said he, “Tired men 
can always march just one more mile to take ancther enemy 
position. This is the only way to prove it to them.” When 
I interposed that these were merely maneuvers, he replied, 
“Maneuvers are war as far as I am concerned.” 

A few days later when I asked about the lieutenant who 
had collapsed, I was informed that he had died. 


Hour after hour 
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As the appointed day for the Grand Maneuvers drew 
nearer, the training of our division intensified. The tech- 
nique of penetrating wired-in enemy positions was particu- 
larly stressed. In the simultated attacks, the leading eche- 
lons would throw themselves, face down, their arms folded 
over their eyes, onto the belts of barbed wire, and succeed- 
ing echelons would tramp over the human bridge of their 
prostrate comrades. The Division Commander said, “It is 
easier to learn how to do this here than it will be under 
fire.” One day the division was ordered to make a day- 
light assault with the bayonet—the Japanese soldier’s fa- 
vorite tool. Up the hill they went, screaming staccato war 
cries, shouting the names of their ancestors who had died 
in ancient conflicts. As they neared the “enemy” intrench- 
ments, the excitement heightened to frenzy. This was a 
preview of the real thing we were to witness later on Ba- 
taan, when waves of Japs, demoniacal in the ferocity of 
their attacks, were to hit our lines day after day, night 
after night. 

As the first wave of attackers reached the trenches just 
below the crest of the hill, the yell of the defenders was 
added to the din of simulated battle. Machine guns and 
rifles were firing thousands of rounds of blank ammunition. 
Thick yellow smoke from canisters of tear gas was obscur- 
ing the ridge. Land mines kicked up cascades of earth 
under the feet of the attacking infantry. 

Up and over they went, the naked bayonets of the de- 
fenders crossed with those of the assault troops. A number 
of men received bad wounds. Many more were cut. One 
had a bayonet thrust clean through his shoulder, just under 
the collarbone. 

That evening, we all went to see a tableau staged by 
members of the victorious force. One of the actors’ lines 
were: 

“Careless of the corpses of the fallen, heedless of 
rivers of blood, we concentrate only upon the fulfill- 
ment of the Emperor’s commands and the duty of 
sacrificing ourselves in the realization of his designs.” 
The Jap fighting man’s instant readiness to sacrifice his 

life has been frequently illustrated since that time. When 
one of our naval vessels shot down a Jap plane, and threw 
lifelines to the crew, not a single Jap would touch the lines. 
They preferred certain death to rescue and surrender. 

On Bataan, three or four of them would expose them- 
selves to sure death in the open in order to draw the fire of 
a hidden American machine gun, thereby revealing its loca- 
tion to spotters for their artillery. 

At Lagusayn, on Bataan, 500 Japs held an almost im- 
pregnable concrete position. Our men finally took it—but 
no prisoners. Three hundred and fifty of the Japs died 
fighting; the remaining 150 committed mass suicide by 
jumping from the edge of a high cliff in the rear of the 
position to sure death on the rocks below. 

This readiness for supreme sacrifice is predicated on 
their faith in the Emperor’s divinity, and his corollary at- 
tributes of infallibility and invincibility. In this he is at 
once their present strength and their final weakness. For 
gods can’t make mistakes and remain gods. Right now 
the Jap soldiers are enthusiastically following a victorious 
Emperor-god. But let the realization come to the troops, 
and the masses at home, that not a god, but a puppet has 
led them to great slaughter and disaster ; let disillusion and 
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the despair of defeat strike Japan’s legions and the people 
behind them —and then see what turn their fanaticism 
takes! Once they realize that their “god” is merely a 
goggle-eyed little mortal who bit off more than he could 
chew, their morale will collapse. But to bring about such 
a collapse calls for administering crushing defeats in the 
field—no easy task against a nation continually and for- 
ever at arms. 

There are, fortunately, tangible advantages on our side. 
We are going to put this war on a mechanical, industrial, 
and scientific plane to which the Jap, with a heavy-industry 
potential one-tenth of ours, cannot aspire. It will take our 
man power and machine power to win. 

Meanwhile, the Japs have no doubt of their eventual 
success—and in an undertaking that dwarfs Hitler’s wild- 
est dreams. Says Dr. Ichimura: “Those who have not vet 
received enlightenment under the Imperial rule anywhere 
are to be subjugated.” And General Nonaka: “The ulti- 
mate conclusion of politics is the conquest of the world by 
ene imperial power. . . . The Japanese nation is bracing 
herself to fill her destined role.” We shouldn’t under- 
estimate the strength and ambition of people like this. 
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(Continued from page 78) 


two decades are familiar with the problems incident to 
the “Banana Wars” of the West Indies and Central 
America when small units operated widely dispersed 
over large areas. So long as the men have arms and 
ammunition they can exist, even though the usual means 
of supply do not function too well. Shelter for small 
groups can be had in most places without pitching tent- 
age; food is obtainable from local sources although it is 
not always of the choicest quality ; and even clothing and 
shoes of sorts usually can be purchased locally if all 
other sources fail. Under these conditions the need for 
effective supply planning by the staffs of the higher 
echelons of command is not of the importance which it 
attains now that large bodies of Marines are concen- 
trated in small areas in far places. A company of men 
in Ocotal might be able to exist through the ingenuity 
of the Company Commander acting as his own Supply 
Officer. It is another matter to supply a division crowded 
onto a small island in the Southwest Pacific area. When 
the population of troops per square mile becomes dense, 
the supply problems cannot be solved by the ingenuity 
of the local Supply Officer. He becomes almost entirely 
a distributing and control agent for supplies forwarded 
to him from higher echelons of supply. Successful sup- 
ply under these conditions can be assured only by care- 
ful planning by all echelons of command, and by the 
untiring energy and unremitting efforts of quartermaster 
personnel in carrying out the program of supply formu- 
lated by the staffs of the several Commanders. Officers 
making supply plans for the present all-out operations 
are likely to find that unless they are very careful their 
decisions will be definitely colored by their experiences 
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in the small wars during which they received much of 
their early training. 

The Quartermaster of the Marine Corps, Major Gen- 
eral Seth Williams, recently made an observation which 
epitomizes the supply situation. Someone expressed dis- 
couragement because we do not already have in hand all 
the munitions which we need for the war effort. The 
General remarked that, “When we have all the supplies 
that we need, where we need them, we shall have won 
the war.” This expresses in a few words the mission of 
the Quartermaster’s Department. 

In carrying out this mission, it is inevitable that many 
problems will be encountered, and these problems are 
those incident to the design, production and distribution 
of military equipment. There is nothing mysterious 
about any of these processes, and success is largely de- 
pendent upon hard work, careful planning, close atten- 
tion to detail, thorough follow up, systematic routine 
that can be operated by individuals who may not be too 
bright and who may be under great stress and excite- 
ment, and by hard work. During an all-out effort the 
difficulties incident to supplying the fighting forces are 
infinitely multiplied. At the present time raw materials 
which normally are plentiful have been consumed so 
rapidly that they have become critical, and now are un- 
available except for the manufacture of the most impor- 
tant munitions. Skilled labor has been absorbed into 
the military services, and the production of many neces- 
sary items has been seriously slowed down due to lack 
of laborers. Land transportation lines are overtaxed and 
enemy naval and military operations have cut off the for- 
eign sources of supply of many critical raw materials. New 
civilian agencies created to help organize the civilian war 
effort grope for solutions to the unfamiliar problems which 
confront them, and in so doing frequently become in- 
volved in the distribution of materials badly needed by 
by the military forces, and thus seriously hamper the 
efforts of the regular services of supply. However, ways 
are being found to cope with these difficulties. Substi- 
tutes constantly are being sought for materials which no 
longer can be obtained, and often these substitutes are 
even better than the original articles. The war must be 
won. It cannot be won without an adequate supply of 
munitions. The Quartermaster’s Department exists for 
the sole purpose of supplying these munitions and of 
serving the combatant arms. Therefore, the word 
“can’t” is not to be found in the vocabulary of Quarter- 
master personnel. 

There are two problems, however, with which it is 
particularly difficult to cope. The first of these is the 
problem of time. General Forrest's admonition to “Git 
thar fustest with the mostest men” is just as true today 
as it was eighty years ago. Our forces must have the 
arms and other munitions available so that they can 
strike first. To accomplish this, production and supply 
must be speeded up to the limit, but no matter how 
strenuous the effort exerted, and no matter how smoothly 
events progress, it takes time to produce raw materials, 
to manufacture them into munitions of war, to transport 
them to supply points and to place them in the hands of 
the fighting troops. It usually is the case that events 
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do not progress smoothly. Unforeseen difficulties almost 
always slow up the processes of supply to some extent. 
Every difficulty encountered adds its toll to the require- 
ments of time. Every delay lessens our chance to “git 
thar fustest.””. Even the simplest item of munitions re- 
quires time of serious duration if the item is to be used 
in large quantities. 

Let us follow through the operations of planning and 
procurement as they are carried out in the Marine Corps. 
Let us assume that the Division of Plans and Policies at 
Headquarters has decided upon a given strength and 
organization for the Fleet Marine Force and has notified 
The Quartermaster as to the number of men which will 
constitute the Marine Corps by a given date.’ Specifica- 
tions for each item of munitions have also been worked 
out and approved as a result of tests and recommenda- 
tions from the using service. The Table of Basic Allow- 
ances also has been prepared by the Division of Plans 
and Policies. It prescribes the initial number of each 
item and the number required for a 90 days’ replacement 
which will be required to outfit the men of each organi- 
zation. On the basis of this information The Quarter- 
master computes the number of each item necessary to 
fill these demands and adds the number required to build 
up a reserve in the depots of rear echelons, so that an 
adequate supply can always be moved forward to the 
fighting troops. These computations should be reason- 
ably accurate, but a further addition to cover losses and 
replacements can be arrived at only as a “guesstimate.” 
The total of these several factors sometimes produces 
astronomical figures and it requires a rare brand of cour- 
age to shoulder the responsibility for authorizing pur- 
chasing programs of such magnitude. It also takes a 
rare brand of hard work to carry out the program after 
it has been approved. 

From this point onward the processes of supply are, 
of necessity, somewhat slow. Let us consider the pro- 
curement of a single simple item; for example, camou- 
flage trousers, which is a new item in the book. On the 
basis of the information furnished The Quartermaster 
as outlined in the previous paragraph, the total number 
of trousers is converted into yards of cloth, in this case 
a sizable quantity. When purchases of cloth exceed a 
million yards, its manufacture presents somewhat of a 
problem to the contractor. He must first locate a supply 
of yarns, or spin the yarn himself from raw cotton. The 
yarns must be woven into cloth and then the cloth must 
be finished and printed. Before he can quote a price to 
the Marine Corps, or even before he can state definitely 
that he can produce the cloth, he must have contacted 
the various sources of raw material, must have in his 
factory the necessary machines and must have some as- 
surance that a supply of labor will be available to per- 
form the work. In the case of a new material, such as 
the camouflage cloth of which we are now speaking, 
there are very likely to be serious delays due to new 
technique required in the printing of the fabric, and 
many unforeseen difficulties actually have arisen in the 
production of satisfactory samples prior to going into 
production. It is usual to anticipate that at least three 
months will be required before the first delivery of any 
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size can be made under any large contract. Subsequent 
deliveries are limited by the size of the plant, subject to 
failure of supplies of raw materials and by labor trou- 
bles. These difficulties are met only too frequently. 

After deliveries of the cloth have started in quantity, 
the manufacture of the camouflage trousers can be be- 
gun. Each new item of clothing requires some experi- 
mentation as to methods of manufacture before the pro- 
duction runs smoothly and rapidly. The Depot of Sup- 
plies at Philadelphia has facilities to manufacture about 
half of the garments required by the Marine Corps at its 
present strength. The remaining half must be made 
under contract with commercial concerns. When a new 
contract has been consummated, the manufacturer re- 
quires time to assemble his machinery, hire labor and 
get into production. From the time of delivery of the 
first cloth to a manufacturer no sizable deliveries can 
be expected before a month has elapsed. Due to the 
great numbers of garments to be made, no single manu- 
facturer has enough capacity to do the entire job within 
the time limit set, so several manufacturers must be em- 
ployed to cover all requirements. Each added transac- 
tion means added delay in outfitting the fighting troops. 

From the foregoing it should be evident that there is 
no way to wholly eliminate the time factor from supply 
problems. Strangely enough, the time factor due to 
these conditions is a more serious obstacle in the Ma- 
rine Corps than it should be in the Army. In an all- 
out effort the Army may assume an almost unlimited 
objective. Their chief problem is to get as many manu- 
facturing facilities as possible producing munitions on a 
continuing basis’ They are limted only by the rapidity 
with which conversions can be made from non-essential 
items to munitions. It is quite different with an organi- 
zation such as the Marine Corps which is definitely lim- 
ited in strength by competent authority. If this limit 
were fixed, supply would be simple, but the changing 
military situation has made it advisable to increase the 
strength of the Corps by successive large increments, 
with but little warning. Each change of plans has made 
it-necessary to recompute requirements and to find addi- 
tional sources of supply. The time factor has therefore 
assumed greater importance than might normally be ex- 
pected. At such time as the Marine Corps reaches a 
stabilized strength, the problems of supply will gradu- 
ally work themselves out and there will be a steady flow 
from the sources of raw material, through the manu- 
facturer to the troops in the field but so long as the 
Corps continues to grow by leaps and bounds without 
warning, and at unpredictable rates, there is no way 
that the time factor can be wholly overcome. 

The second serious problem is that of waste by com- 
bat organizations, which includes hoarding of supplies 
beyond immediate needs. The Quartermaster cannot ex- 
pect to cope with this problem alone, but every officer 
and man has a responsibility to prevent waste of muni- 
tions down to the smallest item. Every item produced 
represents a definite amount of raw materials, a definite 
amount of labor, a definite amount of transportation, and a 
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definite amount of planning and supervision. Its money 


value means little other than its function as a yardstick to 
measure its relative importance in the war effort. The 
important thing is that every single item has its value 
in the successful prosecution of the war. In an all-out 
war, the production facilities of the nation are taxed to 
their utmost. There is neither sufficient raw material 
nor labor to satisfy the demands on industry. To waste 
one single article at such a time is to deprive some 
other man of an article which may be vital to his very 
life and lack of which may lead directly or indirectly to 
the loss of some important military objective. 

It may appear unimportant that Private Smith threw 
away a practically new pair of trousers, but 100,000 
Privates Smith each throwing away one pair of trousers 
means that four carloads of trousers were wasted; that 
the trousers department of the clothing factory at Phila- 
delphia worked twenty-five days, three shifts per day, a 
whole work month at twenty-four hours per day, and 
the product of that work was all wasted; that a cotton 
mill and a finishing plant wasted several days of pro- 
duction; that several acres of cotton were grown all to 
no purpose; that the cotton was transported to the gin, 
from there to the spinning mill, from there to the weav- 
ing mill, from there to the finisher, from there to the 
Depot of Supplies, from there to a clothing manufac- 
turer and return, and then to a port of embarkation. Its 
last trip was in the hold of a transport where it occupied 
enough space to store the food for a battalion for a week 
all lost to the war effort because Private Smith threw 
away one pair of khaki trousers. 





Possibly Private Smith was not much to blame, for 
his Company Commander, Captain Jones, wanted his 
men to present a snappy appearance, and, hell, the Quar- 
termaster will issue Smith another pair of pants. Also 
Captain Jones was none too careful about other things. 
He was the officer who rolled his tentage up while it 
still was damp. He ruined only a few tents, but at the 
same time each Company Commander in the Division 
ruined four or five. It amounted to less than a hundred 
all told, but at the time they were crying for replace- 
ments for their spoiled tentage a Defense Battalion was 
without enough tents to properly shelter all the men. 


Something also may be said in extenuation of Captain 
Jones’ somewhat wasteful inclinations, but this is no 
excuse for failure of his seniors to curb those inclina- 
tions. He grew up during the period when many so- 
called economists were preaching the bizarre doctrine of 
“the economy of plenty,” an economic system evolved 
to serve as an excuse for the general tendency of that 
time to glorify wastefulness. During that same period 
the sons of Nippon were placing their faith in a Spartan 
economy of scarcity. They tightened their belts, and 
forged the arms for the coming conflict out of the scrap 
from our homes and factories. Now it is instinctive for 
them to waste nothing, just as it seems to be almost in- 
stinctive with Americans to exercise little care for the 
preservaion of the small items of every day existence. 
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It would be well for us to tear a page from Tojo’s book 
and base our training on an economy of scarcity. Every 
single article of munitions is produced for one purpose— 
to do its part toward the destruction of the enemy. Every 
single article wasted is of benefit to the enemy. The 
Army has become acutely conscious of the necessity for 
preservation of their machines of war, and service publi- 
cations are full of articles on preventive maintenance. 
Each of us has a definite responsibility to prevent waste 
and misuse of supplies. Let us not fail in this respect. 

Numerous slogans have been coined by the supply 
branches of the Army to advertise their particular brand 
of service—‘Keep ‘em Rolling’; “Keep ‘em Flying”: 
“Keep ‘em Eating.” We have none for the Quartermas- 
ter’s Department of the Marine Corps, and since it com- 
prises all the supply functions of the several Army 
branches, an appropriate slogan would be just, “Keep 
em. 








SUPPORTING THE TROOPS 


(Continued from page 76) 


Troops in their assembly and bivouac areas will be 
alerted, as well as reserves in the other areas. If at the 
opening of initial fires the Ships’ guns concentrate on 
hostile command and observation facilities, we will add 
to his confusion and keep him in doubt as to our inten- 
tions, time and place of landing. In this opening or first 
phase, then, the naval guns should be directed at his 
command posts, radio stations, observation facilities, 
and communication centers, in order to smoke his ob- 
servers, cut wire lines, and interfere with his operations. 
Our planes must secure control of the air during this 
phase. 

For the second phase of naval gunfire support, all ships 
concentrate on installations in the forward or beach area, 
to soften or neutralize this area. This fire should make 
hostile forces expect an attack is about to be launched 
and cause him to reveal hidden batteries and automatic 
weapons by return fire. If it is calculated that the de- 
sired softening effect has been obtained, the actual land- 
ing can be set at any time during or after this phase. 


In addition to further softening the enemy defenders, 
creation of uncertainty as to the exact time of landing is 
the aim of subsequent phases of naval gunfire prepara- 
tion. Shelling of the hostile shore permits the attacking 
troops and naval gunners to learn more about the loca- 
tions of enemy batteries and other installations, and to 
neutralize them before the landing attack starts. By the 
end of the first and second phases the hostile defenders 
should be pretty well shaken. What could be more de- 
moralizing than the sudden burst of another avalanche 
of shells, just when they are quitting their holes, feeling 
that the storm is all over? If this happens several times 
the men are likely to stop thinking that it is ‘all over.’ 
They are more likely to play sure so as to avoid the fate 
of their comrades who guessed wrong. They will prob- 
ably remain in their holes, and let the boats filled with 
troops come through. 
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THE CHEMICAL OFFICER IN 
BASE-DEFENSE SITUATIONS 


(Continued from page 74) 


groups, simply because all their weapons are light, are 
dispersed, and can be readily moved on short notice, or 
equally easily covered up. Although contamination by 
vesicant attack—particularly by aircraft-spray—is al- 
ways a possibility, the automatic weapons—not present- 
ing large or well-defined targets—will not usually be the 
special objects of crippling contamination. On_ the 
beaches, however, the machine-guns may very well be 
subjected to nonpersistent attack, either by lung-irritant 
or merely harassing agents, such as phosgene, chlor- 
picrin, chloracetophenone and damsite, any or several 
of which might be used as the immediate forerunners of a 
landing without contamination or constricting the ad- 
vance of the attackers. The possibility of encountering 
chloracetophenone (tear-gas) in beach-defense is also 
heightened somewhat by the fact that this agent may be 
included in the filler of naval ammunition because of its 
effect when released within the confined spaces between- 
decks of a ship. Since beach-defenses are usually sub- 
jected to some sort of naval bombardment, such units 
should not be taken aback by release of tear-gas; on the 
other hand, they should also beware lest this agent be 
masking other less innocuous chemicals. 

Airfields, detection-installations and dumps _ present 
obvious and varying degrees of vulnerability, perhaps 
the greatest of which is that of planes being contaminated 
by aerial spray. Since detection-personnel must stay 
at their stations, and cannot readily move, their situa- 
tion may be assimilated to that of the seacoast or anti- 
aircraft gun units. Dumps, particularly of food, should 
be well-covered at all times, and that is the best that can 
be done for them. 

So much, then, for the particular problems of chem- 
ical defense in our situation. To meet these problems, 
we need suitable material, organization and plan, and 
high endoctrination and training. 

The usual material afforded the defense-battalion’s 
chemical officer is that allowed by Group Nine of the 
Table of Basic Allowances. It is surprising how many 
officers, particularly those without experience (as some- 
times happens when the additional duty of chemical offi- 
cer is thrown heedlessly at some second lieutenant on 
his treadmill) will not be aware that their complete 
allowance man be found in that source of universal in- 
formation, and that it includes more than just gas-masks 
and “kits, company repair.” One of the first duties of a 
defense-battalion chemical officer should be to hold in- 
ventory and make a careful check of material on hand 
against that allowed, in order that requisitions may be 
initiated. This advice, of course, holds good in all such 
situations, but chemical supplies, being in a rather out- 
of-the-way category not usually encountered in peace- 
time, can easily be overlooked or left incomplete. In 
addition to supplies, the chemical officer should conscien- 
tiously begin collecting publications, not only for dis- 
tribution as training-aids, but for his own edification. 
There is much more to being a good gas-officer than can 
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be discovered in one hasty reading of a basic field 
manual. A list of useful publications and their sources 
will be found at the conclusion of this article. In gen- 
eral, the scope of a good unit chemical library should 
include all pertinent Army field and technical manuals, 
all OCD manuals on the subject (these, although de- 
signed for civilian consumption, are simply-written and 
copiously illustrated, and therefore well-suited for train- 
ing troops), as many of the Chemical Warfare School 
texts as can be secured, Colonel Prentiss’s invaluable 
“Chemicals in War,” and, of course, all Navy publications 
(Usually classified FTP’s which the communication offi- 
cer will keep locked in the bottom of his safe). With a 
full allowance of material and the foregoing publications, 
the chemical officer can set to work. 

His first problem is to provide a simple and efficient 
organization which can carry out training and mainte- 
nance, as well as speedy decontamination. And the first 
hurdle, as always in a defense-battalion, is, “Where will 
we get the men?” Desirable as it would be to have full- 
time personnel, the chemical officer might just as well 
dismiss this desire and save himself any attendant heart- 
burning. The most he can expect should be the services 
of one Man Friday, the battalion gas NCO. This indi- 
vidual should be a sergeant or higher, should, if possible, 
have either chemical experience or bent, and should be 
an experienced storekeeper and artisan. If, on top of the 
foregoing attributes, he is a good instructor, the chemical 
officer will have discovered a paragon. At the top, then, 
for the whole battalion, are the chemical officer and the 
gas NCO. Evidently, these two cannot carry anything 
like the load of instructing the whole battalion, or if de- 
contamination after a major chemical attack (and it is 
very difficult to envisage any chemical attack not of a 
major nature; the very essence of employment of chem- 
icals is military desperation and spirit of risque-tout). 
\ccordingly, each group should have one officer with 
additional duty as group gas officer, assisted in turn by a 
gas NCO. Upon these will devolve the combat re- 
sponsibility of decontamination in most instances. They 
can, as well, be of considerable value in minor mainte- 
nance, particularly of masks. 

The basic premise upon which our defense-battalion’s 
organization for chemical defense is founded is that 
everyone, under proper supervision, will to some extent 
have to look after himself. That is to say, there can be 
no special decontamination-parties. The men on the spot 
will work out their own salvation, and the most assistance 
than can be supplied them will be the trained supervision 
of their own group’s gas officer and gas NCO, who will 
of course, have at hand the necessary supplies, such as 
protective clothing, tools and decontaminants. Thus, 
when a gas-attack is reported, say, from a gun-position, 
the local commander will notify his group headquarters, 
which, in turn, will notify the battalion CP and the group 
gas-officer affected. The latter, with his gas NCO, will 
proceed to the scene with necessary equipment. Bat- 
talion CP, in turn, will notify Bn-2, Bn-3 and the bat- 
talion chemical officer, who may or may not go to the 
scene, depending upon the general situation. On the 
spot, having taken the proper precautionary steps, esti- 
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mated the situation and decided upon his decontamination 
plan, the group gas-officer will see that personnel of the 
unit affected have taken proper measures of self-pro- 
tection; will designate, equip and clothe individuals for 
the decontamination party: and will lead them into the 
contaminated area to conduct the necessary operations. 
calling for assistance from the higher echelon, if re- 
quired. Once decontamination tasks are underway and 
going smoothly, the gas-officer may turn over the party 
to the group gas NCO, while the former makes a recon- 
naissance of adjacent areas to ascertain danger-zones. 
reroute traffic if necessary, and gather necessary combat- 
intelligence information. 

There, in outline, is the operating picture of chemical 
defense (which, in action, simply means decontamina- 
tion) in a defense battalion. One point, however, which 
certainly should not be taken for granted in the fore- 
going organization, is that of the readiness and availabil- 
ity of decontaminants and other essential chemical equip- 
ment. In any particular situation, the battalion chemical 
officer will have to reach a decision as to how much mate- 
rial he must issue to the various group gas personnel or 
to isolated subordinate installations which may be out of 
reach even of their own group’s assistance. The usual 
decision, and one which allows battalion to retain con- 
stant control and surveillance over the bulk of its chemi- 
cal supplies, is to issue each group an initial allowance 
just sufficient to clothe and equip decontamination-parties 
(but not all troops), and to allow enough decontaminants 
for several hours’ work (during which time, additional 
reserves, if needed, may be sent in from the battalion 
storeroom). Clothing, supplies and equipment so issued 
should be kept in high readiness for use, and a desirable 
practice is to require group gas-officers to prepare chests 
of a type easily manhandled, and plainly marked, con- 
taining standard units of chemical gear, kept in desig- 
nated places, much like the fire-and-rescue chests aboard 
ship, so that, when emergency arises, they may be quick- 
ly secured, pitched onto a vehicle and despatched to the 
scene, with no possibility, plumber-like, of tools having 
been forgotten. For the shovels, machetes, old rags, etc.. 
which are the staples of decontamination (and also of 
the police-sergeant or the gun-captains), the gas-officer 
will have to depend upon local supplies, unless the quar- 
termaster is particularly generous or opulent. 

The last matter to be considered in connection with the 
problems of chemical organization aside from setting it 
down in a coherent field-order or annex is the provision 
of suitable decontamination-centers, not only for casual- 
ties, but for the routine unclothing and precautionary 
cleansing of all personnel who have served in decontami- 
nation-parties. Virtually all texts on the subject seem 
to assume either the presence in the field of elaborate 
locker-rooms and showers more likely to be found in a 
Turkish bath, or to dismiss the subject rather airily by 
advising contaminated individuals to bathe with plenty 
of hot soapy water and put on clean clothes—as if all the 
facilities therefor hung on trees. In defense of a base, 
troops usually become well enough dug in to employ fair- 
ly permanent showers and bathing-facilities, and it is 
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around these that the principal decontamination-projects 
should center. To convert a battery shower rapidly into 
a decontamination-point requires less effort than might 
be supposed, The main thing about an efficient decon- 
tamination-center is to ensure a regulated, one-way flow 
of traffic almost as well-controlled as that of an assembly- 
line. If anyone blunders into the middle of the opera- 
tion, or short-circuits any prescribed step, trouble is sure 
to result. 

Therefore, to improvise a decontamination-point from 
a shower, first establish, a liberal deadline about the area 
by fencing in a rectangular space about 100 x 200 feet 
in dimensions, and by marking this deadline to prevent 
anyone’s straggling in at an unauthorized point. At each 
end of the leng axis (see diagram), there should be one 
narrow break to serve, respectively, as entrance and exit. 
At the entrance-end, a wired passageway should lead 
about fifteen feet in to a smaller interior wired enclosure 
or corral. This is the undressing-point, which should 
contain g.i. cans. benches and suitable decontaminants 
for preliminary scrubbing, as set forth in the governing 
instructions. The exit from this corral should lead out 
along another wired passageway at least forty feet in 
length into the shower, which is the heart of the whole 
business. On the exit end of the shower, and communi- 
cating with it by a shorter wired pasageway (say, about 
ten or fifteen feet), is the final section, in which clean 
clothes are issued and personnel dressed prior to leaving 
via the exit-end of the deadline enclosure. If possible, 
ach decontamination center should have a_ hospital 
corpsman in attendance, and it is wise to locate such cen- 
ters adjacent, but not in close proximity, to the various 
aid-stations. It goes without saying that personnel 
should be carefully instructed in decontamination and 
that the NCO’s in charge of parties should know enough 
to supervise the necessary cleansing and scrubbing after 
the day’s work. 

The whole question of chemical training in a defense- 
battalion is one which will inevitably come up for early 
consideration by the chemical officer and his satellites. 
A unit occupied with so many highly technical duties. 
and—in any combat-situation—so widely dispersed and 
necessarily on the qui vive, presents many problems. To 
be sure, all hands usually know—and one emphasizes 
even the “usually” in these days of accelerated recruit- 
training—how to don and employ their gas-masks, but 
at this point we are apt to encounter the frontier of learn- 
ing, beyond which all is shadowy, unknown and terrify- 
ing that relates to chemical warfare, and, if by training, 
one can defeat the confusion and fear which chemical 
attack begets, a good half of the battle is won. 

Several of the various publications enumerate recom- 
mended training-outlines, usually in never less than fif- 
teen or twenty consecutive hours—a consecutive length 
of training-time that no-one in his right senses will ever 
expect to have available in any defense-battalion for any 
one subject. Nevertheless, certain basic training must 
be imparted, and it is the chemical officer’s bete noire to 
see that this is done. His first concern will be the in- 
struction and endoctrination of the group gas-officers 
and NCO’s, as well as any hospital corpsmen whom the 
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medical officer may desire to become familiar with the 
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Figure |: Channels and interested parties for dissemination of report 
of chemical attack within a defense battalion. 
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moment, become infinitely valuable to the units con- 
cerned. The obvious moral, then, is that old one about 
an ounce of prevention; and, although the TBA doesn’t 
contain any such item as “OUNCES, prevention (cure, 
pound of, may be substituted in the ratio of 1/ounce 
when appropriate),” this is one supply with which the 
good chemical officer should be well stocked. It is his 
most useful agent. 
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Figure 2: Improvised decontamination-center built around unit-shower. 

Deadline should be barbed wire; interior wired paths may be of smooth 

wire; undressing and dressing enclosures may be of smooth wire. 
Arrows indicate flow of traffic. 


APPENDIX-I 
OUTLINE INSTRUCTIONAL COURSES SUITED 
FOR CHEMICAL DEFENSE PERIODS, BASIC 
AND ADVANCED 
Basic CHEMICAL CouRSE 

(Note: This is intended to cover the minimum basic 
chemical-defense information which all troops should 
know.) 

Period One 

Subject: Chemical agents, individual protection, and 
test of masks. 

Time: 60 minutes. 

Materials: Blackboard, gas-indentification set, one 
suit of protective clothing, gas-chamber (improvised). 
and CN capsules or grenades as required. 

Topic 1: Introduction. 

(a) Present chemical warfare situation (enemy opera- 
tions, new developments, possible future trends) ; 

(b) Special application and importance of chemical 
warfare to base-defense units. 

Topic 2: Chemical agents and their indentification. 

(a) How classified by physiological effect ; 

(b) AEF experience in relative casualties ; 

(c) Basic principles of identification of agents correct 
use of the olfactory sense, how to test for gas, necessary 
precautions while testing ; 

(d) Agents most likely to be encountered in the field 
classified in terms of their physiological effect as above 
(as each agent is discussed, produce sniff-bottle and re- 
quire student to sniff and describe to class what he 
smelled) : 

(1) Vesicants: (list and discuss each vesicant and 
applicable protective and first-aid measures) ; 

(2) Lung-irritants (same type of discussion as for 
vesicants above); 
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(3) Lacrimators and sternutators (as before). 

Topic 3: Individual protection: 

(a) The gas-mask (emphasize that in the great ma- 
jority of cases, the mask gives complete protection) ; 

(b) Care of the mask; 

(c) Protective clothing (here have an experienced 
man don protective clothing before class, while instruc- 
tor explains each operation and discusses the subject). 

Topic 4: Gas-chamber (check for defective or mis- 
fitted masks). 

Period Two 

Subject: Practical decontamination. 

Time: 60 minutes (may be varied according to thor- 
oughness employed in demonstration). 

Materials: Ten suits, protective clothing; 1 can, ex- 
peditionary; 1 gallon, simulated HS (thinned molasses 
or dirty crankcase-oil); simulated Agent, Decontami- 
nating, Ml (powdered chalk); other decontaminating 
apparatus and tools which would actually be used 
(shovels, rags, machetes, etc.) ; set, gas-identification. 

Topic 1: Introduction: 

(a) Decontamination and contamination explained (re- 
view list of all persistent agents) ; 

(b) Special decontamination-problems and_ possible 
situations in a defense-battalion (relate this to the par- 
ticular unit under instruction). 

Topic 2: Discussion of decontamination techniques: 

(a) Terrain and structures ; 

(b) Materiel (consider special techniques and prob- 
lems presented by types of materiel found in a defense- 
battalion) ; 

(c) Personnel. 

(d) List miscellaneous points to be observed in any 
decontamination-operation. 

Topic 3: Practical exercise and demonstration: 

(Personnel for this exercise will be the NCO’s of the 
unit under instruction; under supervision of the instruc- 
tor and battalion gas NCO, they will correctly don pro- 
tective clothing, enter a simulated contaminated area and 
actually cleanse a “contaminated’’ emplacement or 
weapon). 

(a) NCO’s don clothing (while they are doing this 
offstage, sniff-bottles may be passed around to other per- 
sonnel for a brief review) ; 

(b) Organization of decontamination-party (assign- 
ment of tasks, mix decontaminating-solution and charge 
apparatus) ; 

(c) Reconnoiter, enter, and mark danger-area ; 

(d) Carry out assigned tasks until close of exercise 
(instructor will correct and criticize as work goes for- 
ward, inviting comment from class). 

Advanced Chemical Course (Gas officers and NCO’s). 

(Note: This is intended to qualify especially detailed 
chemical personnel to carry on basic instruction and to 
take initial necessary measures in the event of chemical 
attack on their units). 

Period One 

Subject: Introduction to course, chemical agents, 
chemical munitions. 

Time: 60 minutes. 
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Materials: Blackboard, charts of agents, gas-identi- 
fication set. 

Topic 1: Introduction to course: 

(a) General situation and importance of chemical war- 
fare in base-defense operations ; 

(b) Scope of course. 

Topic 2: Definitions: 

(list and explain all basic definitions and terms peculiar 
to chemical warfare). 

Topic 3: Physiological effects and classifications of 
chemical agents. 

Topic 4: Identification of chemical agents (general 
principles governing use of the olfactory and sensory 
nerves, precautions, Do’s and Don'ts). 

Topic 5: Important distinguishing characteristics 
which should be known about each agent (Toxicity and 
physiological action, volatility, odor, hydrolysis, per- 
sistency, tactical use, method of dissemination method of 
neutralization protection needed). 

Topic 6: Agents most likely to be encountered, dis- 
cussed according to physiological effect; (describe each 
agent and employ sniff-bottles as each comes under 
discussion). 

Topic 7: Chemical weapons and munitions: 

(a) Explosive shell or bombs; 

(b) Atomizer type; 

(c) Heat-generator type; 

(d) Incendiary bombs. 

(e) Distinguishing characteristics of each type of 
munition (how to distinguish between gas-shell and high- 
explosive, etc.) 

Period Two 

Subject: Medical aspects of chemical warfare (by a 
Medical officer). 

Time: 30 minutes. 

Materials: As prescribed and provided by instructor. 

(Instructor will explain, from physiological point of 
view, how every agent affects the human system, and will 
outline proper measures of first-aid and treatment for 
gas-casualties). 

Period Three 

Subject: Individual and collective protection, decon- 
tamination. 

Time: 60 minutes. 

Materials: Blackboard, one suit of protective clothing, 
one gas-mask of each type in service in the organization. 

Topic 1: Individual protection: 

(a) Items necesary for individual protection (explain, 
describe and display gas-masks and protective clothing). 

(b) Care of the mask. ‘ 

Topic 2: Collective protection: 

(a) Gas-proof shelters (how constructed, governing 
principles, precautions) ; 

(b) Gas-warnings and sentries: 

(c) Miscellaneous collective measures (protection of 
food, galleys and messes; ammunition; supplies; ve- 
hicles). 

Topic 3: Decontamination: 

(a) Materials required (both specific chemical decon- 
taminants and improvised means) ; 

(b) Equipment required ; 
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(c) Techniques (terrain and structures, materiel, per- 
sonnel) ; 

(d) Miscellaneous points and precautions especially to 
be observed; 

(e) Decontamination-problems and situations within 
a defense-battalion. 

Period Four 

Subject: Battalion chemical supply and maintenance 
of materiel. 

Time: 30 minutes. 

Materials: Blackboard. 

Topic 1: Chemical supplies and equipment authorized 
and on hand in the battalion. 

Topic 2: Plan for distribution of supplies and equip- 
ment to subordinate units in the battalion. 

Topic 3: Maintenance of materiel : 

(a) Gas-masks (responsibility for, and discussion of 
use of repair-kits and tools) ; 

(b) Decontaminating apparatus. 

(c) Proper stowage and routine upkeep of materiel. 

Period Five 

Subject: Tactical aspects of chemical defense, and the 
battalion chemical plan. 

Time: 60 minutes. 

Materials: Blackboard. 

Topic 1: Elements of chemical combat intelligence: 

(a) Observation and consideration of local weather ; 

(b) Probable enemy intentions and location of oppos- 
ing forces; 

(c) Location and extent of contaminated areas ; 

(d) Interpretation of hostile intentions from his chemi- 
cal tactics ; 

(e) Specific information to be derived from each chemi- 
cal attack (amount and kind of agent, method of dis- 
semination, location of area affected, casualties). 

Topic 2: Reconnaissance of gassed areas: 

(a) Information desired ; 

(b) Personnel performing, and their duties; 

(c) Types of terrain requiring particular investiga- 
tion. 

Topic 3: Gas-sentries and warning-systems (from tac- 
tical point of view only). 

Topic 4: Detailed discussion and explanation of the 
current battalion chemical plan. 


LIST OF USEFUL TEXTS AND REFERENCES 
FOR CHEMICAL PERSONNEL IN DEFENSE 
BATTALIONS 

1. U.S. Army Field and Technical Manuals: 
FM 21-40 “Defense Against Chemical Attack”; 
FM 3-5 “Chemical Warfare Service Field Man- 
ual, Vol. I’; 
TM 3-205 ‘The Gas Mask”’ 
TM 3-215 “Military Chemistry and Chemical 
Agents” ; 
TM 3-220 “Chemical Decontamination Materials 
and Equipment” ; 
TM 3-300 “Irritant Candles, Tear Pots, Smoke 
Pots and Chemical Land Mines”’; 
TM 3-305 “Use of Smokes and Lacrimators in 
Training.” 
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THE TELESCOPE FOLDING 
FURNITURE CO,, INC. 


GRANVILLE, NEW YORK 


* * 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
COTS, FOLDING, CANVAS 
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The Lancaster Lens Company 
LANCASTER, OHIO 
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Compliments of 


LAMSON & GOODNOW 
MFG. CO. 


SHELBURNE FALLS, 
MASS. 
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Fine Cutlery Since 1837 
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to 


All available publications and instructional matter 

from The Chemical Warfare School, Edgewood Ar- 

senal, Maryland. 

3. “Instructions for Decontamination Squads,”  pre- 
pared by the U. S. Office of Civilian Defense. 

4. Navy or Marine Corps publications: 

“Service Chemicals, U. S. Navy, 1939” (Division of 

Fleet Training, Office of the Chief of Naval Oper- 

ations) ; 

“Chemical Warfare, Parts I and II,” Marine Corps 

Schools ; 

“Handbook of Chemical Weapons and Munitions,” 

Marine Corps Schools; 

“Classified Navy publications,” (may usually be ob- 

tained from unit communication officer). 

“Chemicals in War,” Augustin M. Prentiss, Colonel, 

CWS, USA. 

Suggested form for a chemical annex or order suited 

to base-defense situations 

Paragraph 1: Situation as it affects chemical measures. 

a. (1) Known enemy chemical operations. 

(2) Possible hostile chemical measures against this 
base and installations thereat. 

b. Friendly chemical operations (usually the statement 
that these are confined to passive measures). 

c. Weather and climate (temperature, humidity and 
cycles thereof; prevailing winds; rainfall; summary of 
any particular conditions which might predispose toward 
employment of certain agents). 

Paragraph 2: Plan for offensive operations, if any 
(include any local defensive measures not strictly pas- 


mn 


sive). 

Paragraph 3: Protection and decontamination. 

a. Individual protection (all information relating to 
masks, i.e., stowage, when carried, under what condi- 
tions; impregnated clothing insofar as it affects indi- 
viduals). 

b. Collective protection : 

(1) Gas-proofing measures (CP’s plotting-rooms, com- 
munication-centers, aid-stations, etc.) 

(2) Gas-alarms and warning-devices (when and where 
required and how distributed) gas-sentries. 

(3) Conditions of readiness (defined, together with 
steps required to be taken during various conditions of 
chemical readiness, by all hands, by special units, as 
messes, storerooms and dumps, exposed vehicle-parks, 
etc.). 

c. Decontamination : 

(1) Channels for transmission of information of 
chemical attack (whom notified, in what priority, and 
whose responsibility). 

(2) Decontamination procedure (duties of group gas- 
officers and NCO’s in contaminated areas ; interdiction or 
re-routing of traffic; marking affected areas; recom- 
mendations for displacement of tactical units to alter- 
nate positions; responsibility of higher echelons when 
appropriate). 

(3) Priorities of decontamination (only for battalion 
or force sectors—group gas-officers determine priorities 
in their own areas). 

Paragraph 4: Supply, evacuation and salvage. 

a. Supply (include distribution of all chemical mate- 
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The Lauson Company 
NEW HOLSTEIN, WISCONSIN 


Sy 4-cycle, air and water cooled 
gasoline engines ranging 
from 1/2 H.P. to 4 H.P.; 
also Lauson Sport King, 4- 
cycle, air cooled Outboard 
Motor. 


GRAY CONCRETE PIPE Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


CONCRETE PIPE, PLAIN AND 
REINFORCED 


All Sizes for All Purposes 


PLANTS: 
Hagerstown, Md. 


Thomasville, N. C. 


* Baltimore, Md. 





| Arlington, Va. 








THE HOT AND THE COLD OF IT... 


We are happy to think that Wilson Equipment in 
the form of Ice Makers, Walk-In Coolers, Etc., is 
helping to keep our boys cool while they are mak- 
ing things hot for Benito, Tojo, and Schicklgruber. 


* 


WILSON CABINET COMPANY 
DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION 


SMYRNA DELAWARE 





OUR 


COMPLIMENTS 
TO THE 
“MARINES” 
MARSH FURNITURE CO. 
HIGH POINT, N. C. 


MANUFACTURERS 


OF 
KITCHEN CABINET UNITS 
FOR 
“DEFENSE HOUSING PROJECTS” 
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BELLCO GLASS, INC. 


VINELAND, NEW JERSEY 


Ww 








“GOOD PRODUCTS 


INSECT SPRAYS 

FLOOR WAXES 

SCRUBBING SOAPS FURNITURE POLISH 

VEGETABLE OIL SOAPS POWDERED ROSIN 
FIRE EXTINGUISHING LIQUID 


* 


JAMES GOOD CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists — Since 1868 
2125 E. Susquehanna Ave. Phila., Pa. 


DISINFECTANTS 
LIQUID SOAPS 








The Marine Corps 


“Our sincere wishes to the gallant Marines and to their 
families on the 167th Anniversary.” 


* * * 


BELL BROTHERS FURNITURE 
COMPANY, INC. 


FREDERICKSBURG 
Established 1897 


VIRGINIA 
Phone IOI 








TODAY - - for our wartime needs. 
TOMORROW - - for everybody's 


home. Build with brick, it’s permanent. 
* 


"100 TO 1,000,000 QUICK" 


GLEN-GERY SHALE BRICK CORPORATION 


OFFICES IN: HARRISBURG, PHILADELPHIA AND READING, PA. 
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DRINK A BITE TO EAT 





AT 10 — 2 and 4 O’CLOCK 
DR. PEPPER BOTTLING CO., CHARLESTON, S. C. 








MITCHELL & SMITH, Inc. 
CORK PRODUCTS 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


rial within battalion or force; sources of decontamina- 
tion-tools not of a chemical nature, i.e., shovels, machetes, 
rakes, etc.; provisions for reissue of fresh clothing in 
lieu of that contaminated ; distribution of training agents, 
materials and publications). 

b. Evacuation (list decontamination-centers; and dif- 
ferentiate between handling of vesicant and nonvesicant 
casualties). 

c. Salvage (definition of responsibilities for repair or 
exchange; location of battalion and group chemical 
DP’s). 

W. T. DOOR, 
Captain, U. S. Marine Corps, 
Chemical Officer. 
DISTRIBUTION: 
APPROVED: 
JOHN DOE, 
Major, U. S. Marine Corps, 
Operations Officer. 











Compliments of 


Great Valley Anthacite Coal 
Corp. 


McCOY, VIRGINIA 


Federal Products Corporation 





Precision Measuring Instruments 





Dial Indicators Dial Indicator Gages 


1144 EDDY ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 























WANSKUCK CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Men’s Wear Woolens and Worsteds 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





Selling Agents: 


METCALF BROTHERS & CO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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FIGHTERS NEED LOTS OF ENERGY—— 
——AND ICE CREAM IS ENERGY FOOD 
YOU WILL ENJOY 


WASHINGTON MAID 
ICE CREAM 









No Matter What 
Happens at Home 


There'll be 
T-P PRODUCTS pil 
to Help You 


* KEEP ’EM Rolling! 
* KEEP EM Flying! 
* KEEP EM a-Float! 
TEXAS PACIFIC COAL & OIL CO. 











Fort Worth, Texas 





GREISLER BROS., INC. 
230-232 No. Delaware Ave., 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


* * 


Phone. Bell Market 2150-2151 
Keystone Main 6749 


Compliments and Best Wishes 


from 


Lacon Woolen Mills 


LACON, ILLINOIS 








WATSON & MCDANIEL Co. 


* 


Manufacturers of 


Power Plant Saving Appliances 


* 


PHILADELPHIA 











DIALS — SCALES — NAME PLATES 
ETCHED PLASTIC 


or 


METAL 


Quick Service 


EASTERN ETCHING & MFG. CO. 
CHICOPEE, MASS. 














Bay Fru 
Beverage Department 
Distributors 


Dial 2-2668 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 





79 REID ST. 








Compliments of 


Vermont Tap & Die Corp. 


LYNDONVILLE, VERMONT 
ee 


Manufacturers of Standard, Special, Cut or 
Ground Thread Carbon and High Speed 
Steel Taps 
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WESTBORO WEAVING CO. 


COTTON TAPES 


Factory 


Greenville, S. C. 


New York Office 
108 Franklin St. 








Richardson, Flannagan 
& Cobb 


Glenn Allen Virginia 








Compliments of 


A. LEWIS THREAD 
COMPANY 


476 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 








JOSEPH LIEBERMAN 





Brush Manufacturer 





915-17 So. 11th Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Effective January 1, 1943 


CD) ues for membership in the Marine 
Corps Association are reduced to $2.00 

* per annum. All officers of the Marine 
Corps are invited to become members 
of the Association. 








“MISSING IN ACTION” 


(Continued from page 56) 


duty in no-man’s-land beyond our positions on the night 
of October 24th, when the Japanese forces attacked to the 
west of our positions in an attempt to recapture our air- 
field. When the Japs moved up into position, they swarmed 
around the platoon, cutting it off from our lines. 

Two men were killed. Thirty-one men—including ten 
wounded—got back to our main body during the ‘night. 
The six who came in today were among the thirteen pre- 
viously listed as “missing in action.” But let Private Hol- 
linger tell the story: 





“When the Japs came in around us it was very dark, 
there was a lot of shooting going on, and we couldn’t tell 
what the score was. So we decided to camouflage our- 
selves and lay low for the night. 

“There were an awful lot of Japs. At least a battalion 
moved right by us and almost tripped over us a couple of 
times. They moved ahead with fixed bayonets. There 
wasn't any moon, but those bayonets were shining like 
flash-lights. 

“There were a lot of them who weren’t armed, too. 
They were carrying heavy bundles on their shoulders. One 
of them put his bundle down to take a rest and the fellow 
behind him kicked him in the pants and made him pick it 
up again. 

“We got through the night all right and when it got 
light we saw that the Japs had thinned out, so we decided 
to move. We hadn’t gotten very far when a four-man 
patrol spotted us. We shot at least two of them.” 

“Dick (Hollinger) is the guy that shot them,” Berry 
interposed. ‘He had a Springfield and it sounded like a 
machine gun, he was shooting it so fast.” 

‘Anyway, they were shot,” Hollinger continued. “We 
wanted to get their rice rations but there were so many 
Japs around we didn’t dare take a chance. 

“Later, while we were crossing through some heavy 
grass, one of our planes flew right over our heads. We 
tried to signal the pilot with a white mosquito net, but he 
didn’t see us. 

“Then our artillery opened up. 
us. Luckily, none of us got hit. 


Shells fell all around 
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Axial Flow and Propeller Type 
VENTILATING FANS 


FOR 


NAVY AND CARGO SHIPS 


LA-DEL CONVEYOR & MFG. CO. 


NEW PHILADELPHIA, OHIO 








THE ONLY 
RAZOR WITH 


AUTOMATIC 





/ BLADE CHANGE 


2 f 00 with 


12 SCHICK BLADES 


SCHICK INJECTOR RAZOR 








Compliments of 


Rough Wear Clothing Co. 


MIDDLETOWN, PENNA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


AVIATION GARMENTS 


SHEEP LINED LEATHER AND MACKINAW 
CLOTHING 





Best Wishes to All Marines 


from 


THE Bossert Company, INC. 


Established 1896 
* * 


HEAVY AND DEEP DRAWN METAL 
STAMPINGS 








Compliments of 


New England Overall Co. 


BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


Makers of 


BILEWEL 





UNION MADE 


WORKCLOTHES 








Compliments of 


V. A. BOKER & SONS, INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 





Quality Aircraft Stampings 











FROM THE PHILIPPINES 
TO SIBERIA! !!! 


“I first started using VISCOL on leather boots, shoes and saddles 
when I was stationed in the Philippine Islands in 1916. As you 
probably know, when it rains “out there” it pours, and due to the 
extreme humidity, leather of all kinds soon deteriorates and be- 
comes useless unless treated with a first-class waterpr amaiiien com- 
pound or substance. From the Philippines 7 went to Siberia with 
the A. E. F.—taking this VISCOL-treated equipment along. We 


experienced extreme cold—67 degrees below zero; mud, slus h and 
snow, and I want to say that my VISCOl-treated equipment ‘stood 
up’ in all weather and under all conditions. I = have two pairs 


of custom made riding boots that had VISCOL treatment as soon 
as they came from the bootmaker’s in 1916 and an are as soft 
and pliable—and as ‘wearable’ as they were when new.” 
(Signed) L. A. R., Lt. Col, Ord. 
Jan. 29, 1939. 


dn unsolicited letter on file at 


THE VISCOL COMPANY, Stamford, Conn. 














RHODE ISLAND TOOL CO. 


148 WEST RIVER ST. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


SPECIAL BOLTS, NUTS AND STUDS 
DROP FORGING AND DIE SINKING 
SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS 
HEAT TREATING 
SPRAYED METAL SERVICE 


Estimates gladly submitted. Send sam- 
ples or blueprints. Catalog on request. 


Serving American Industry Since 1834 
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GRIFFITH LUMBER CO. Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


Appalachian Hardwood 
Lumber 


* 
BAND MILL 
SANDERSON, WEST VIRGINIA 


General Office: Huntington, West Virginia 














BREWER DRY DOCK 
COMPANY 


MARINERS Harsor, STATEN ISLAND 
New YorkK 











ENSHER, ALEXANDER & BARSOOM 


INC. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


Growers and Canners of California 


Tomatoes and Asparagus 








MARIO G. MIRABELLI 


* * 
MANUFACTURER OF 
Uniforms and Clothing 
* * 


32 SEVENTH ST. ELIZABETH, N. J. 











“After the shelling stopped, we started moving again. 
We went through five empty Japanese bivouacs. These 
had apparently been abandoned in a hurry, because there 
were helmets and rifles and food and stuff like that lying 
around. 

“We bedded down for the second night with Japanese 
all around us. We could hear them talking and moving 
around. During the night our artillery opened up again 
and Bazzell was hit in the shoulder with shrapnel. The 
Japs must have been hit plenty, too, because they started 
screaming and yelling. It was a heavy barrage and lasted 
a long time. 

“Next morning we started along a jungle trail, when 
we heard a racket up ahead. We hid in the bushes to see 
what was coming. A minute later five Japanese, camou- 
flaged with leaves sewn to their uniforms, came down the 
trail with a heavy machine gun. When they had passed, 
eight Japs came up the same direction we had been going. 
They must have been trailing us. 

“We didn’t have a compass and we were completely lost 
but we kept on the move all day. We had to go so cau- 
tiously that we covered only about two hundred yards be- 


fore nightfall.” 





GUADALCANAL COMMUNICA- 
TORS 


(Continued from page 52) 


tions men. A lineman, clinging to the side of a palm tree 
with spurs and belt, with both hands occupied in splicing 
a wire is fair game for enemy snipers. Wire repair crews 
are made up of four men—three stand guard while the 
other works—but they’ve suffered many casualties since 
August seventh in the line of duty. 

Recently, a wire repair crew was caught in the open 
during a surprise air raid. The man “on the pole” had the 
whole top of the tree chopped off a few feet above his 
head by a flying bomb fragment and the men on the ground 
were peppered with shrapnel. 

The boys do their share of fighting, too. A platoon 
of communicators led by Captain Robert Noonan of Med- 
ford, Mass., found themselves face-to-face with a strong 
enemy force during a Japanese attack last month. Wire 
and radio equipment was hastily put aside and a firing line 
established. When reinforcements arrived to finish the 
job of throwing back the enemy, Captain Noonan had to 
do some tall persuading to get his men out of the fight 
and back to work. 

On Guadalcanal, a switchboard operator has no soft 
touch. Private First Class Jim Roberts, of Tiptonville, 
Tenn., on duty during an air raid, had a switch cord sev- 
ered between his hand and the board as he plugged in a 
call. Mildly astonished, he completed the circuit through 
another route and then rounded up the piece of shrapnel 
to carry as a good luck charm. Tiptonville friends will 
be glad to know it’s still effective. 

Chief of the communicators in the Guadalcanal-Tulagi 
area is hard-working Lieutenant Colonel Edward W. 
Snedeker, of Benkelman, Nebraska, and Greenville, North 
Carolina. Assisting in the task of coordinating the work 
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Rockford Die & Tool Works 


(INCORPORATED) 


* * 


1816 Seventeenth Avenue - Phone Main 3084 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


Compliments of 


MAINE POTATO BAG CO., 


Inc. 


CarRIBOU, MAINE 








C. E. GROSJEAN RICE MILLING 
COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


+ 


GROWERS AND MILLERS 
of 


CALIFORNIA RICE 


We Salute 
The United States 


Marines 
Congratulations 


PFLUEGER FISHING TACKLE 


THE ENTERPRISE Mec. Co. 


Akron, Ohio 








Compliments of 


LEROY AUTOMOTIVE 
DISTRIBUTORS 


451 TENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
x * * 

Manufacturers and Distributors of 
MECHANICS’ HAND TOOLS, AUTOMOTIVE 
ACCESSORIES AND AUTOMOTIVE 
EQUIPMENT 


National Grain Yeast Corporation 


Frank J. Hale, President 
* 


Plants 


Belleville, N. J. Crystal Lake, II. 








Phone 4-1771 


HANKINS & JOHANN 


SHEET Manufacturers 
METAL and Contractors 


2904 WEST MOORE STREET 
RICHMOND VIRGINIA 











NATIONAL BRUSH CO. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 





We make Government Specifi- 
cation Brushes for Marine Corps 


and other military services. 
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Compliments of 


Enterprise Mill Soap Works 


2229 N. 12TH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


¥ 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
COMMERCIAL SOAPS AND CHEMICALS 














WEST COAST PLYWOOD 
COMPANY 


+ 


Aberdeen, Washington 














Possession of the utmost limit of war bonds 
is more vital to you and your business than 
all other forms of insurance combined: Give 
them for Christmas. 


NATIONAL TOOL SALVAGE CO. 
3816 Beaubien St. Detroit, Mich. 











GREETINGS FROM 


Whitmore Machine & Foundry 


DIVISION 


MARATHON PAPER MILLS 
COMPANY 








of all the communications personnel is black-bearded Cap- 
tain Robert Hall, of Detroit. 

Largest single unit in the communications set-up is the 
Signal Company, commanded by Major Allan Sutter of 
Germantown, Pa. Major Sutter, a former Dartmouth 
athlete, was aide to General A. A. Vandegrift during the 
early stages of the occupation of the Solomons. 





A WEEK ON GUADALCANAL 


(Continued from page 50) 


Monday, Oct. 12—American boats were dispatched to 
rescue survivors of the sea battle. 

Tuesday, Oct. 13—Jap bombers twice in the afternoon 
dropped bombs, but caused little damage. At 5:30 P.M., 
Jap land artillery went into action. The first of a night- 
long series of single enemy plane raids then began. 

Wednesday, Oct. 14—Shortly after 1 A.M., Jap war- 
ships shelled us two hours while enemy planes dropped 
bombs. The shelling ceased after 3 A.M., but the bombing 
raids continued past 5 A.M. Nipponese Zero planes then 
strafed our airfield and engaged our flyers in dogfights. 
Two mass Jap bombing attacks followed. 

Thursday, Oct. 15—At 2 A.M., enemy naval shelis 
pounded us for one hour. Later in the morning our 
bombers attacked enemy transports which had begun to 
unload troops and supplies. 

Friday, Oct. 16—Immediately after midnight, enemy 
warships shelled us for the third straight time but it lasted 
only one-half hour and inflicted only slight damage. New 
fighter and bomber planes arrived at supper time to rein- 
force our air forces. Enemy bombers attacked later in 
the night. 

Saturday, Oct. 17—Jap planes attempted to raid us but 
all of the bombers, plus four out of eight Zeros, were shot 
down. Two American warships poured thousands of 
rounds of shells into the Japanese positions on Guadal- 
canal for three hours and twenty minutes. 

(The “quiet” atmosphere, referred to in the first para- 
graph of this story, has just been disturbed by two flights 
of enemy bombers. Before they got over us, at least three 
were knocked down and two more were blasted before 
the enemy disappeared. Only a few bombs were dropped, 
these apparently causing no damage. The final “score” 
will not be available until our pilots return.) 

The naval battle off our coast last Sunday night started 
the week off with a bang. From one of the island’s coral 
ridges, we could tell only that two opposing forces were 
throwing shells at each other at a furious rate. For over 
an hour, the entire skyline was ablaze with the white light 
of shell-fire, punctuated by occasional dull red flare-ups. 
The fighting was taking place too far away to hear the 
sounds of the big naval guns. 

Early Monday morning we boarded boats dispatched 
to the battle area to pick up possible survivors. We came 
upon one of our destroyers which had participated in the 
battle. The decks were crowded with survivors from 
another American destroyer—the only one lost in the en- 
gagement. More than 100 men had been rescued and only 
a few of these had suffered injuries. 
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Compliments of 


LEAR AVIA, INC. 


AVIATION EQUIPMENT AND 
ACCESSORIES 


AIRCRAFT RADIO 


PiguA, OHIO 





2 @"¥" OSGOOD 
\ MOBIL CRANES 


are one-man operat- 

ed and one-engine 

powered. Do not 

damage roadways. 
me Require no tracks or 
— rails. 

We have a brand new Catalog 

awaiting your request. 


THE OSGOOD COMPANY 
MARION, OHIO 








SHELL PRODUCERS COMPANY 


General Contractors and Engineers 





RATTLESNAKE, FLORIDA 
* * 


Dredging Oil Transportation 


Land Reclamation Towing, Barging 


Harbor Improvements Bulkheads, Bridges 


TRIANGLE THREAD MILLS 


150 Greene Street 
New York City 


AARON J. ROTHSTEIN, Prop. 


* We have been making thread 
for the armed forces since the 
first World War. We will con- 
tinue to do so (Better Than 
Ever) to help the men behind 








PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Breakwaters Road Construction the guns. 
THE LEES-BRADNER COMPANY 
THE WAVERLY OIL WORKS ° 
COMPANY Gear Hobbers Gear Grinders 
Gear Testers Thread Millers 








CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 








CONSIDER H. WILLETT, Inc. 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE FURNITURE 
EARLY AMERICAN REPRODUCTIONS 


IN 


“GOLDEN BERYL” SUGAR TREE HARD MAPLE 
“WILDWOOD” AMERICAN WILD CHERRY 











L. OPPLEMAN CO. 


Manufacturers 


DRAFTING ano OPTICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


160 FirrH Ave. New York,N. Y. 
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OUR CORRESPONDENCE PAPERS 
LANDED YEARS AGO 


They Always Make Friends 


QUINCY ADAMS PORTFOLIOS 
48 Sheets — 24 Envelopes 


BEST BUY IN THE SERVICE 


THE ADAMS PAPER CO. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 








TIMES SQUARE STORES 
for 
Auto Supplies and Work Clothes 
GOOD QUALITY AT LOW PRICES 


STORES THROUGHOUT: 
New York, Long Island, Westchester and Connecticut 








REPHAN’S SANITARY DAIRY 


"No Better Milk Produced” 


Creamed Churned 
Cottage Cheese Buttermilk 
Homogenized Milk “Dairy Ice Cream” 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 








Congratulations on Your 167th Anniversary 


|. L. PARTEE ENGINEERING CO. 


EMERGENCY ENGINE-GENERATOR SETS 


ATLANTA GEORGIA 








BARTLETT NO. 19 Compound Lever Heavy Duty Shear 


Cuts 14 gauge 
easily. Weighs only 
3% Ibs. 20 in. 
overall with 2% 
in. cut. Used in 2 
hands. Price $12 
F. O. B. Detroit. 
Bench attachment. 
Price $1.00. 


Write for catalog show- 
ing our complete line. 





3003 East Grand Boulevard 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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Crew members of both ships agreed that our force had 
all the best of the fight. Survivors said, “We hit every- 
thing we saw”; “There were five of them and we got them 
all”; “Our ship put torpedoes into a big baby after we 
were hit. I saw her blow to bits.” 

From information gleaned in our five-minute stay on 
the destroyer, we learned that American warships sur- 
prised a Japanese force of two cruisers and three or four 
destroyers loaded with supplies and reinforcements. Our 
ships inflicted terrific damage on the enemy. One or two 
of their surviving ships fled in less than an hour, closely 
pursued by our vessels. 

Leaving physicians aboard the destroyer, we then made 
a further search of the area. We found nothing, however, 
and finally headed for home with what proved to be barely 
enough gasoline to make the harbor. 

It was nearly dusk then and we decided to stay home. 

Reveille was at 4:30 A.M. the next morning, (Tuesday). 
Shortly after noon, 22 enemy bombers dropped bombs 
on the beach. Damage to our supplies was nominal but 
three of our men were killed and three wounded. Fifteen 
bombers got through later in the afternoon. 

The action had only begun. Hearing a loud explosion 
up the beach, we dashed in that direction to investigate. 
A minute later we had our first concrete proof that the 
enemy had managed to land artillery on Guadalcanal. 

There was a faint triple “pop,” a crescendo triple 
“whistle,” then a crashing triple explosion. Shrapnel 
banged all around. During a lull in the firing, we dashed 
out to a jeep for a wild ride back to the “press club.” We 
learned another Jap battery ‘had been throwing shells in 
the direction of our airfield, most of them landing harm- 
lessly in the jungle. 

After a hurried supper, the press contingent conferred 
on the day’s happenings. There was a noticeable tendency 
on the part of all hands to linger in the general vicinity 
of the air raid shelter. As things turned out, it wasn’t 
such a bad idea. 

Shortly after dusk we went through the first of a night- 
long series of single plane raids. Sometimes no bombs 
were dropped, sometimes one or two big ones, and some- 
times a flock of small anti-personnel bombs. From the 
standpoint of destructiveness they weren't very effective, 
but they kept us jumping in and out of dug-outs. 

Shortly before midnight, when things seemed to quiet 
down a little, we climbed into our bunks and fell into a 
deep sleep despite our nervous tension. We sprawled 
under our mosquito nets completely clothed, including 
shoes. 

At 1:10 A.M., Wednesday, an enemy plane, circling 
over Henderson field, dropped a white parachute flare 
that signalled the beginning of the longest, most intense, 
naval shelling we have ever experienced here. 

The air raid siren’s wail tore our sleep into shreds. We 
scrambled madly for a dugout. Then there was absolute 
silence for several minutes. Our ears seemed to pull 
away from our hearts trying to pick up the least scrap 
of sound. 

Then came the last individually identifiable noise we 
were to hear for two solid hours—the express train roar 
of a salvo of heavy shells coming our way. After the 
burst of those first shells, the situation passed beyond the 
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power of description. It is impossible to recreate, even 
in one’s own mind, the physical and mental sensation of 
those two hours. 

Jap cruisers and destroyers were cruising back and 
forth in the channel throwing salvo after salvo at Hender- 
son Field and the rest of the area occupied by our forces. 
Meanwhile an enemy battleship pumped 14-inch shells at 
us while enemy planes overhead dropped large and small 
bombs everywhere. 

The shelling ended shortly after 3 A.M. but the bomb- 
ing raids continued until past 5 A.M. Wednesday morning. 
When dawn broke we climbed a ridge overlooking the 
airport anticipating a view of something akin to the after- 
math of an inferno. Surprisingly it wasn’t so bad. 

The day’s series of air “alerts” began before breakfast. 
All morning long, Zero fighters strafed the airport and en- 
gaged our flyers in dogfights overhead. Several enemy 
planes were bagged before lunchtime. 

At mid-morning, we had our first mass bombing attack 
of the day. Twenty-five high-flying Jap bombers dropped 
their cargo on the airfield. Our fighters were only able 
to knock down two Nip bombers. But we bettered the 
score when the enemy made a second attack a couple of 
hours later. Fifteen dive bombers appeared but only six 
of them survived. 

Except for occasional shells lobbed our way Wednesday 
afternoon and evening, things were fairly quiet. At 2 
A.M., Thursday, Jap ships gave us another pounding but 
it didn’t mean much. We knew they were on the way be- 
cause our air force had made contact with a sizeable enemy 
convoy, sinking one large transport and damaging a de- 
stroyer. 

The shelling lasted only an hour. There weren’t any 
14-inch shells thrown at us principally because one Amer- 
ican bomber had landed a 500-pound bomb directly on a 
Nip battlewagon during the day’s raid. 

A trek to the airport that morning showed a few more 
craters but not much else to indicate that Jap naval forces 
had been shelling our shore positions. 

When we returned to the “press club” we heard a re- 
port that five enemy transports, protected by destroyers, 
were at anchor a few hundred yards off the beach above 
Point Kruz unloading troops and supplies. 

We couldn’t believe the report because the Japs always 
sneak in and unload at night. But there they were—big 
as life and twice as natural, making the kind of landing 
which we considered the prerogative of American forces. 

Our bombers, wasting no time, flew repeatedly through 
hails of anti-aircraft fire during the morning to strike at 
the transports. They set one ship on fire; then a second. 
Finally, with a whopping big explosion, they nailed a 
third. That was enough for the Japanese. Their fighting 
ships closed around the two remaining transports which 
up-anchored and fled. 
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An anticipated bombing attack on us that morning never 
materialized, although some Zeroes appeared. The pres- 
sure seemed to ease toward noontime. Several of our 
planes bombed the departing Jap ships and in their wake 
left another stricken enemy transport and destroyer. 

Shortly after midnight, on Friday morning, we experi- 
enced our third straight naval shelling. It lasted only a 
half hour and did little damage. As soon as it was over we 
turned in and got a few hours sleep. 

About supper time a swarm of new fighters and bombers 
appeared overhead to reinforce our hard-pressed air 
forces. It made us feel so good that after chow we went 
for a swim in the Lunga River. 

Hundreds of Marines swarmed along the river's edge, 
bathing, washing clothes or just enjoying the water. A 
second after we hit the water, everyone began scurrying 
shoreward. From the direction of the ocean we heard 
the sound of bombs and bursts of machine-gun fire. 

Enemy dive bombers, we learned later, had attacked 
some of our ships. Among our fighter pilots tearing into 
the Japs was Lieutenant Colonel Harold Bauer, U.S.M.C., 
who was born at Woodruff, Kansas. He had made two 
previous “visits” to Henderson Field. On the first he 
brought down four, possibly five, Zeroes; on the second 
he bagged another bomber. This time he was on perma- 
nent duty. He spotted eight enemy planes and picked off 
four in a row before running out of ammunition. 

One of our barges was hit by Jap planes. Three Navy 
men were killed but the daring action of Navy Coxswain 
“Shanghai” Rheindt and Shipfitter Edward E. Witt, saved 
many others. A two-man volunteer crew, they drove 
their boat through blazing gasoline to rescue survivors. 

Saturday morning, two American destroyers’ pulled into 
the channel to give the Japs a little of the naval gunfire 
which the American forces had been undergoing. Then 
two groups of Jap bombers, one of eight planes and the 
other of six, appeared. Our Grummans annihilated the 
group of eight over Tulagi. The other six Jap planes, at- 
tempting to attack the destroyers, were picked off one 
by one by anti-aircraft fire. 

More trouble for the Nipponese developed from the 
naval barrage which our destroyers laid down after the 
raid. For three hours and twenty minutes they threw 
shells into the Japanese area, starting large fires. 

Just after the destroyers pulled out of the channel, 16 
enemy bombers made a high-level raid on our field. They 
were a little more fortunate in this attempt, getting through 
with no ships shot down, but one was smoking as they 
pulled away. 

So far, there has been no offensive action from the 
enemy land forces here, but when it comes, the Marines 
and their Army comrades will be ready for them. 
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MARINE PATROL IN SOLOMONS 
INFLICTS HEAVY LOSSES ON 
JAPANESE 


(Continued from page 49) 


the attackers. Shortly the barrage lifted and Company 
“X” moved from its overnight bivouac to the Jap right 
flank. 

This force was pinned down immediately by heavy 
machine gun fire and sniping from the enemy line. (Note 
to General R. L. Denig: I was with this bunch, boss, 
and it was plenty hot. I took cover behind a log that 
seemed no bigger than a toothpick, with bullets smack- 
ing into the other side and kicking up dust a foot to my 
right.) Greatest difficulty was in picking out the enemy 
firing points, so expert was their camouflage. 

Meanwhile Company “Z” had begun closing in from 
its bivouac several hundred yards up in the hills. They 
soon encountered resistance, and from then on were 
almost constantly in action. They fought their way 
through Japanese outposts, and Captain Spurlock calmly 
organized his company front and established a firing 
line against the main Japanese position. 

Enemy forces were well dug in. They had trenches 
and machine gun nests and many snipers in trees. Here 
again their uncanny ability at concealment was demon- 
strated. Lieutenant John E. Flaherty, of Wilmington, 
Delaware, reports that while leading a platoon he was 
fired upon at least 50 times during the day by snipers 
without actually seeing one. 

One of our lieutenants and his runner, a private, were 
active in reconnaissance work, going well out ahead to 
scout enemy positions. While they were moving in the 
open, our observers saw the private shot and killed by 
a sniper. The Lieutenant bent over the private to give 
aid and was also hit. 

Marine Gunner Edward S. Rust, of Detroit, Michigan, 
said he saw the lieutenant, although mortally wounded, 
fire on the Jap sniper with his pistol. The Jap was found 
dead a few feet away with two slugs in his body. 

The Japanese automatic weapons were described as 
being of three sizes. One was a light gun, presumably 
.25 caliber; the second size was approximately that of 
our .30 caliber, while the third was a heavy gun, re- 
portedly about .60 caliber. 

Three machine gun nests held up the advance for a 
short time. Gunner Rust performed what seemed an 
almost impossible feat by using a rifle grenade to knock 
out one nest from a distance far beyond the usual grenade 
range. 

The other two nests were knocked out by Marines 
charging under the protective fire of rifles. One of the 
riflemen, Private Nicholas Sileo of Brooklyn, New York, 
stayed at his post and kept blazing away until eight Japs 
were chased out of the nest he was covering. 

Shortly after the main resistance was broken, the en- 
emy tried to effect a counter-attack. Captain Spurlock 
anticipated the action by establishing a firing line in 
favorable terrain. About a hundred Japs charged the 
line, brandishing bayonets and yelling at the top of their 
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lungs. They were mowed down by fire ot rifles and auto- 
matic weapons. Private Frederick Norcross of Danbury, 
Connecticut, and Private Lawrence Gerkin of Washing- 
ton, D. C., were especially commended by their superiors 
for coolness and bravery under fire. 

A volunteer accompanying one of our companies was 
Sergeant C. C. Arndt of Okolona, Miss. Sgt. Arndt was 
one of three survivors of the patrol which was sent on a 
night mission to the Matanikao camp several days ago. 
Arndt killed two Japanese that night. Tuesday night he 
killed two more and on Wednesday he accounted for six 
by sniping. 

William P. Liddle, Pharmacist’s mate, third class, of 
Winding Gulf, West Virginia, carried the Navy insignia 
to glory in the encounter. Liddle went everywhere, un- 
mindful of enemy fire, caring for the wounded. 

Captain Spurlock reports that four of his men were 
killed and 11 wounded. At least 60 of the enemy were 
killed and some prisoners taken. 

Of the other companies participating, Company “Y,” 
in boats, started the trek up the shoreline before dawn. 
The boats reached their rendezvous without incident and 
the company disembarked and went into patrol forma- 
tion, whereupon the boats put out for Kukum. 

The boats were under machine gun fire from the beach. 
Colonel Whaling in the iead boat saw a Jap run down 
the shore in front of the enemy camp, wildly waving a 
Rising Sun flag. Colonel Whaling, no mean rifle shot, 
picked up his sniping piece, peered down the sights and 
pulled the trigger. The Rising Sun went down for the 
count and so did the flag waver. 

Company “Y” cleared out the few Japanese posts 
they encountered. They reported they killed four or five 
and suffered no losses of their own. 

Shortly after four o’clock in the afternoon, observers 
saw the flares rise high into the sky that meant “opera- 
tion successful.” The enemy camps were cleaned out and 
the remnants of Japanese resistance in this area were 
scattered. 
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Frre RAKES “REINFORCEMENTS” 

The “reinforcements” advanced, to meet a sheet of ma- 
chine gun and rifle fire. 

The Marine positions, facing inland from the north 
shore of Guadalcanal Island, were based on the air field. 

Col. Merritt Edson, Chester, Vt., held the inland front. 
Lieut. Col. William McKelvy, Jr., Washington, held the 
east or left flank and Lieut. Col. Fred C. Biebush, Detroit, 
the west or left flank. 

Japanese warships under cover had been landing strong 
forces of picked troops, trained in jungle fighting, to the 
west and east of the Marine positions at night. 

The show opened Sept. 12. Three times during the 
day big forces of enemy planes raided the Marine posi- 
tions hoping to soften the defenses. 

At dusk the enemy attacked Edson’s frontal positions 
in force. 
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The enemy succeeded in filtering into the Marine posi- 
tions. Then, as Edson—*Red Mike” to his men—put it, 


things began to happen. 





MARINES IN Fox Hotes 


The Marines were posted about three miles in from the 
air field, in hilly terrain among grassy knolls and heavy 
jungle. They had dug themselves shallow fox holes and 
had managed to erect some wire before them. 

At 10 P. M. word was passed down the line which 
dipped through jungle-filled valleys from the Lunga 
River to the east: 

“Stand by for attack.” 

The moon set. Four Japanese light cruisers and de- 
stroyers which had steamed silently up to firing range 
laid down a barrage. They poured salvoes into the Ma- 
rine positions in the hills, just over the horizon from the 
shore, for 10 minutes by the light of their stabbing search- 
lights. 

Coast defense searchlights picked them out and the 
shore guns thundered a retort. The enemy ships could 
not take it and withdrew. 

At 10:10 the Japanese attacked all along Edson’s line. 

They started jabbering and yelling like monkeys, at- 
tempting to draw the fire of the Marine front line. 

The Marines stood fast without firing. 

A force of enemy troops swam silently across the 
Lunga River and hit a Marine platoon from the rear. 
The platoon position became untenable and the Marines 
retired, step by step with their bayonets thrusting into 
the enemy troops, to join the adjoining platoon in a 
stronger position. 

Some other sections of the line bent in. But the Ma- 
rine artillery under Maj. Ellsworth Norman, Chicago, 
had figured out the Japanese positions and it opened a 
steady fire which continued throughout the night. The 
enemy troops were held. At intervals the Japanese war- 
ships sneaked in to firing range and laid down a brief 
bombardment. 

On the morning of the 13th a Zero fighter squadron 
attacked. Marine and Navy fighters intercepted and shot 
down four. Two-motored bombers attacked at noon. 
long before they reached the targets the defense fighters 
downed four of them and forced the others to jettison 
their bombs. 

Edson’s troops advanced and, regaining all positions 
they had lost, straightened the Marine line. Later they 
decided to withdraw 150 yards in the center to base 
themselves on a grassy knoll commanding a long ridge 
down which the Japanese were creeping. Edson’s line now 
stretched from a jungle valley over the ridge and into 
another valley. 
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MAIN JAPANESE ATTACK 

About 7:30 P. M. the Japanese swept down the ridge 
for their big attack. The Japanese dislodged a Marine 
platoon after a grim hand to hand fight in which infiltrat- 
ing enemy troops threatened to encircle the defenders. 
The Marines fought their way back to the second line. 

There was now a gap in the Marine lines and the Japa- 
nese pushed quickly through it. They fanned out and 
some front line Marines in Edson’s command were cut 
off from the rear. They were stranded on a ridge with 
a small force holding the top of the commanding knoll. 
The Marines to right and left had withdrawn to a line 
about 200 yards back of the knoll. 

The Japanese sent their main force against the knoll 
under a heavy smoke screen. 

Corp. Walter J. Burak crawled under heavy fire back 
along the ridge, stringing a telephone line which restored 
communication with the rear. Edson had a wireless 
transmitter, but the Japanese could read everything he 
sent on it. 

Over the telephone came the order at midnight to with- 
draw from the knoll. The Marines on both sides opened 
fire with rifle, machine gun and trench mortar to cover 
the retirement and the artillery joining in, put up such 
a heavy barrage that an attempt by the enemy to follow 
up the withdrawal was beaten back. Scores of Japanese 
fell. 

“We Hap THem LICKED” 

“From then on we had them licked,” Edson said. 

The Japanese attacked again and again with the bay- 
onet. But the Marine line was now firm and in favorable 
position, and all the Japanese got was a licking. The 
ridge was littered with enemy dead. Attack after attack 
broke under the fire of the rifles, machine guns and mor- 
tars. The Japanese attacked fanatically, yelling and 
brandishing their bayoneted rifles as they ran into the 
fire. 

Each time they attacked, the Japs burned smudges to 
provide a smoke screen. 

It was dawn before they had enough. They withdrew 
into the jungle, leaving snipers to cover them. 

Edson especially praised Maj. Kenneth D. Bailey, 
Charleston, W. Va., whose men took attack after attack 
without yielding, so they could cover forces in weaker 
positions, Bailey was back in action after being wounded 
early in the campaign. 

On the east or left flank, Maj. McKelvy’s men had 
their battle on the night of the 13th when the Japanese 
made their main thrust at the center. 

A small group of Japanese tested McKelvy’s positions 
on the Tenaru River. They found them too strong and 
withdrew. 

McKetvy WitHpRAWS ADVANCED Posts 

Then the Japanese made a stronger attack. McKelvy 
ordered his advanced posts withdrawn. All reached the 
main line but one, which was surrounded. One Marine 
of that post got back. 

The artillery gave McKelvy good support, laying a 
barrage all along a grassy plain hundreds of yards long. 

About 11 P. M. Capt. Robert J. Putnam, Denver, re- 
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“Some Japs just got inside my barbed wire.” 

A little later he reported: 

“There were 27 of them. They were disposed of with 
the bayonet.” 

The Japanese kept thrusting all night, but each time 
rifle and machine gun fire was teo strong for them and 
they never even reached the Marine line. 

At dawn the enemy withdrew and tanks went out to 
hunt down any snipers left behind in the grass. The 
tanks drove into an enemy concentration at the edge of a 
coconut grove. They ran into anti-tank fire and three of 
the tanks were knocked out before the enemy were dis- 
lodged. Crews of two returned safe. 

Late that night McKelvy reported that it was appar- 
ently all over in his sector. 

The last enemy attempt was made against Biebush’s 
west or left flank. 


JAPANESE RETREAT UNDER FIRE 

It was dawn, Sept. 14, when the Japanese attacked 
here. They never got to first base. They struck at for- 
tified positions and machine gun emplacements near the 
beach and inland. They tried a light bayonet charge. 
They got nowhere and at 8:30 A. M. gave up, retreating 
under heavy artillery fire. 

The battle, an important Marine victory, ended when 
the Japanese sent over a force of naval fighter and recon- 
naissance planes. Nine of them were destroyed. 

A check-up showed that in three days the Japanese 
lost in all 39 planes—16 bombers, 10 fighters, nine fight- 
er-reconnaissance planes and four float planes. 

It is estimated that since Aug. 7 to today Marine, Navy 
and Army planes have downed 127 enemy planes against 
a loss of 19 planes but only 16 pilots. The ace is Maj. 
John L. Smith, Lexington, Okla., of the Marines, who 
has downed seven enemy fighters and nine bombers. 


SOLOMONS ACTION DEVELOPS 
INTO BATTLE FOR SOUTH 
PACIFIC 


(Continued from page 46) 


soldiers were—and are—handicapped by lack of field 
artillery and tanks. These enemy troops at first made 
intermittent and sporadic attacks on our lines—some of 
them of considerable strength.. One of these—the Battle 
of the Tenaru River—resulted in the wiping out of a de- 
tachment of some 700 Japanese troops, but other soldiers 
sent down from the north replaced the 700. 
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For CHANGES His Tactics 

Toward the latter part of August and the first part 
of September these sporadic attacks were succeeded by a 
careful campaign of harassment, attrition and assault 
of considerable skill. At the same time the daily bom- 
bardments increased in intensity, and the nightly raids 
by light Japanese surface forces against the Guadalcanal 
area were continued in an attempt to make our difficult 
supply problems still more difficult. 

In the latter part of August reconnaissance planes re- 
ported larger concentrations of Japanese naval forces in 
the Northern Solomons— the Rabaul area—and on Aug. 
24 occurred one of several major classes between the 
American and Japanese fleets. Damage was inflicted, but 
contact was broken before decisive results were obtained. 

Heavy Japanese submarine concentrations then were 
reported around the Solomons, and at the same time the 
enemy intensified his efforts to cut our supply lines to 
the Marines on Guadalcanal and probably landed several 
hundred troops a night on the island. The Japanese 
drive for Port Moresby, in New Guinea—a drive con- 
ducted by carefully trained jungle troops, probably in- 
ferior in strength but not in skill to the forces that op- 
posed them—broke over the crest of the Owen Stanley 
Mountains and gained momentum; and in the Gilbert 
Islands the enemy inched his way southward. 

There had developed, therefore, in the Southern Pacific 
in early September a three-pronged enemy offensive with 
one prong aimed at Port Moresby, another at Guadal- 
canal, the third moving down the southern Gilberts, pos- 
sibly toward the Fijis. The American-held portion of 
the southeastern Solomons stood like a bastion in the 
path of these enemy operations. 

The first climax—for others will certainly follow— 
came about Sept. 13 and 14. 

The Japanese fleet moved southward from the Rabaul 
area and heavy formations of bombers with the Rising 
Sun on their wings roared toward Guadalcanal. The 
reorganized and heavily reinforced Japanese forces on 
Guadalcanal—at least several thousand strong—com- 
menced their greatest bid for victory. 














CoorDINATED NIGHT ATTACK 

The enemy made coordinated night attacks against 
three separate sectors of the Marines’ perimeter defenses 
of Henderson Field. One attack came from the south 
down a ridge of line, another from the west; another 
from the east. The flank attacks were beaten back—one 
of them with relative ease, probably because about half 
of a thousand Japanese troops destined for it had been 
slaughtered by our planes while the enemy was attempt- 
ing to land near Cape Esperance a short time previously. 

But the main attack, in the center, delivered with 
strong forces thoroughly trained in jungle and night 
combat and well equipped with rifles, automatic arms, 
machine guns, grenades and mortars gained considerable 
ground at first. At the point of attack the Japanese had 
considerable numerical superiority and our Marine Raid- 
er battalion, depleted and tired rom weeks of intensive 
action was at first the only unit that opposed them. The 
Japanese advanced, shouting “Banzai” and illuminating 
our positions with calcium flares. Many were killed, but 
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more came on. There was a mad scramble of fighting 
in the dark with grenades, rifles and bayonets. Many 
Japanese filtered through to the borders of the airfield 
and took part of it under machine gun fire; a group of 
mechanics standing near the landing strip were killed 
or wounded. 

Our field artillery opened up; planes strafed and 
bombed just above the tops of the palm trees and even- 
tually reserves counter-attacked, drove the enemy back 
and cut off some of his troops. But the Japanese infiltered 
again, and the struggle went on. Finally—and not until 
a very large part of the Japanese force had been annihi- 
lated — the enemy withdrew deep into the jungle by -a 
cloud of snipers in trees and foxholes. 





CoMMAND Post INVADED 

During the course of this ferocious two-day struggle 
three Japanese soldiers—-one a lieutenant waving his 
sword and shouting “Banzai!’’—-burst out of the jungle 
into the command post of Major Gen, Alexander A. 
Vandegrift. The C. P. had been carefully camouflaged 
and the suicidal attack was so sudden that the three 
Japanese almost reached the general’s headquarters. They 
killed a Marine sergeant in their fanatical charge, but 
another Marine tackled the lieutenant around the knees. 
The lieutenant and one of his men were shot and killed, 
and the third Japanese lost his nerve and took to the 
jungle. The incident is illustrative of the kind of warfare 
that is being waged here. 

The Japanese objective in their attacks on our Guadal- 
canal beachhead on Sept. 13 and 14 was plainly the air- 
field. They hoped to seize and hold it temporarily or 
permanently, or to keep it under fire and make impossible 
use of the field by our forces. They failed. Had they 
succeeded, other operations of even greater magnitude 
might have developed. The Japanese fleet, which was 
then at sea and steaming southward, might have at- 
tempted a further conquest. Instead, after minor and 
indecisive contacts with our fleet, the enemy fleet turned 
its back. But not for long, for on the vast chessboard of 
war that is the South Pacific the checkmate is still to 
come. 

Since the last battle in the night for Henderson Field, 
contacts have been made with parts of the Japanese fleet. 
Army B-17 bombers observed and attacked two battle- 
ships; Japanese submarines still prowl in great numbers 
around the Solomons; large Japanese forces still are con- 
centrated in the Rabaul-Bougainville area, and there 
still are many Japanese troops on Guadalcanal. Daily 
men are dying, planes are being shot down, ships are be- 
ing sunk or damaged. 

The Japanese still threaten strongly. The danger to 
Port Moresby is considerable, and the danger to Guadal- 
canal and our other holdings in the southeastern Solo- 
mons is real. 
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Mahoney-Clarke, Inc. _ : 297 
Mailler Searles, Inc. — PB othe 342 
Maine Potato Bag Co. a . 333 
Manart Textile Co. eta Rivas Lame aoe 292 
Manhattan Button Co. .- 291 
Marathon Electric Mfg. Corp. 270 
Marks Machine Tool Corp. 295 
Marmon-Herrington Co., Inc. ] 
Marquette Metal Products Co. : 308 
Mars, Inc. - : ; ‘ ve 69 
Marsh Furniture Co. = : 327 
Martindale, Thos. B., Inc. 261 
Maryland Painting Co. ; 319 
Master Electrical Co. 215 

958 


May & Halas, Inc. Pees 25 


Melrath Supply & Gasket Co., Inc. 264 
Mengel Company 137 
Mennen Co. 123 
Merchants & Miners Transportation Co, 131 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, Inc. 2 
Metropolitan Wire Goods Corp. 2 


Michel & Pelton Co. 319 
Michigan Mechanical Rubber Co. 318 
Mid-West Screw Products Co. 266 
Miller. A. J., Auto Cruiser Trailer Co. 343 
Miller's, Jacob, Sons Co. 179 
Miller, Johnnie W. ; 313 
Mills Mill 266 
Milwaukee Stamping Co. : 313 
Mine Safety Appliances Co. 190 


Mirabelli, Mario G. : 332 


Mitchell & Smith, Inc. 328 
Modern Welding Co. 267 
Monitor Electric Construction Co. 281 


Monogram Pictures Corp. 147 


Moore, Geo. C., Co. 259 
Morris Engineering Co. 343 
Morris, Samuel C. 321 
Motor Hardware Co. e 250 
Motor Supply Co., Inc. 339 
Muscatine Pearl Works 275 
Muskegon Motor Specialties Co. 340 
Myles Salt Co., Ltd. 262 
Mc 
McCabe-Powers Auto Body Co. : : 101 
McCall, Jno., Coal Co., Inc. : 277 
McCormick Sales Co. : 207 
McGill Manufacturing Co. 119 
McGonegal Mfg. Company 323 
McIntire Connector Co. 289 
MelIntire, F. N., Brass Works 281 
McKaig-Hatch, Inc. 268 
N 

National Bronze & Aluminum Fdry. Co. 190 

334 


National Brush Co. _ 
National Carbon Co., Inc. : 1607 


National Foam System, Inc. 81 
National Grain Yeast Corp. 333 
National Tool Salvage Co. —._.. ead ; 334 
Nestle’s Chocolate 31 
Neville Company . a lehipd pesegisacvaliathia see aE 
New England Box Co. 194 
New England Confectionery Co. ; 133 
New England Overall Co. = 331 
New England Pressed Steel Co. 139 
New England Stationery Co. : ‘ 309 
New Jersey Silica Sand Co. ; 344 
New Mercantile & Notion Corp. 292 
New York Thread Grinding Corp. 247 
Newcomb Spring Corp. 309 
Newell Co. - 245 
Newhall, H. M., & Co. . ‘ 338 
Nicetown Dye Works . F519 267 
Nicetown Plate Washer Co... SERS 
Nichols & Cox Lumber Co. 309 
Niedner’s, Chas., Sons Co. 340 
Norfolk Dredging Co. 338 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp. y 7 
Northfield Foundry & Machine Co. SOE! VETS EE 
Norwich Knitting Co. ca 107 
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Vakes, Thomas, & Co., Inc. 
Odence, Josiah . peepee 
Okonite Company 

Old Dominion Tobacco Co. 
Onan, D. W., & Sons 
O’Neil-Irwin Mfg. Co. 
Oppleman, L., Co. 

Orchard Paper Co. 

Osgood Co. .- . 

Otis Underwear 

Overhead Door Corp. 


P 


Paasche Airbrush Co. 

Pabst Sales Co. 

Pacific Cast Iron Pipe & ‘Fitting Co. 
Pacific Coast Forge Co 


Pacific Plumbing & Heating Supply ‘Co. 


Pacific Soap Co., Ltd. 

Page Belting Co. : : 
Panitz, Joseph, & Co. 
Panoramic Radio Corp. 

Park & Tilford Import Corp. 
Parker Pen Co. 

Partee, I. L., Engineering Co. 
Patent Clasp Co. : 
Patent Scaffolding Co., Ine. 
Patton-MacGuyer Co. 

Paving Supply & Equipment Co. 
Peck Engineering Co., Ltd. 
Peerless Pump Div. 

Pennzoil Company 

Pensacola Cigar & Tobacco Co. 
Pensacola Dairy Co. 
Perry-Mann Electric Co. 
Philadelphia Uniform Co. 
Phoenix Glass Co. 

Phoenix Trimming Co. 
Pierce, S. S., Co. 

Pine Plume Lumber Co. 
Platt Contracting Co., Inc. 
Polar Ice Cream Co. 
Polaroid Corporation 

Pollak Manufacturing Co. 
Porter, H. K., Ine. 

Porter, J. E., Corp. 


Postindex Co., Div. of Art Metal Construction Co. 


Potter Drug & Chemical Corp. 
Potter & Johnston Machine Co. 
Powdrell & Alexander, Inc. 
Powers & Co. 


Premax Products Div. Chisholm-Ryder ( 


Presto Recording Corp. 

Publicker Commercial Alcohol Co. 
Purdy Brush Co. i 
Puro Feather & Down Corp. 


Q 


Quaker Oats Co. nid 
Quality Hardware & Machine Sreuna: 
Quality Tool & Die Co. z 
“Quick-Way” Truck Shovel Co. 


R-B-H Dispersions, Inc. re 
RCA Manufacturing Co.. Ine. 
Radway, Fred, Seed Farms, Inc. 
Raleigh Smokeless Fuel Co. 
Randall Graphite Products iat 
Rau Fastener Co. 

Rawlings Mfg. Co. 

Reed’s, Jacob, Sons 

Rehberger, Arthur, & Son, Inc. 
Reilly-Whiteman-Walton Co. 
teliance Pencil Corp. 3 
Rephan’s Sanitary Dairy 

Rex Manufacturing Co. 

Rheem Manufacturing Co. 
Rhode Island Tool Co. 

Ric-Wil Co. 

Rice Barton Corp. 

Richardson, Flannagan & Cobb 
Riddell, W. A., Corp. ...._........... 
Roanoke Tractor & abate create Corp. 
Robert & Company , 
Robert Elkan Electric Co. 
Rochester Button Co. ante 
Rock River Woolen Mills _...... 
Rockford Die and Tool Works, Inc. 
Rockwell, W. S., Co. 

Rocky Mount Cord Co. 

Rogers Brothers Corp. 

Rolins Company 

Rosman Metal Body Co., “Ine. 
Rothschild, John, Co. 
Rothschild, Julius, & Co. 

tough Wear Clothing Co 

Royal Coat Manufacturing Co. 
Royal Engineering Co. s 
Ruberoid Company 

Ruemelin Manufacturing Co. 
Russell Manufacturing Co. — 
Rustless Iron & Steel Corp. — 
Rustvoid Products, Ine. 


216 


Ss. & K. Sales Co. a 

Sager Glove Corp. ~....-.-.-- 
Saginaw Stamping & Tool Co. 
San Francisco News Co. . 

Sandusky Foundry & Machine Co. 
Savannah Sugar Refining Corp. 
Schlitz, Jos., Brewing Co. 
Schnitzer Alloy Products Co. 
Schrafft, W. F., & Sons Corp. 
Schramm, Inc. 


Schroeder, Alexander, Hardware Lobr. 


Schwarz Mattress Co. 
Scriptex Products Co. — 
Selby, Battersby & Co. - 
Servus Rubber Co. 

Seyfert’s, L. F., Sons, Inc. : 
Shallcross ere * Co 
Shapiro, Max ; : 
Sheboygan C hair Co. ae 
Shell Producers Co, —................. 
Shipman, Ralph, Co, —.......... 
Sight Feed Generator Co. 
Silverman Bros. — 

Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
Slade, D. & L., Co. 

Slotkin & Company 

Smith, L. B., Ine. 

Smolka Co., Ine. 
Sneeden-York Co. 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp. 
Solano Dist. Co. 

Solar Manufacturing Corp. 
Solomons Co. ; 
Sommer & Adams Co. 

Sommer & Maca Glass Mchy Corp. 
South Bend Lathe Works 
Southeastern Foundries, Inc. 
Southern Engraving Co. 
Southern Oxygen Co., Inc. 
Sovereign Pocahontas Co. 
Spartan Aircraft Co. 

Speaker, J. W., Corp. 

Spen, Henry, & Co. 

Sperry Gyroscope Co.. Inc. 
Spevak, J., & Co. 

Stamp & Stencil Co. 

Standard Brands, Ine. 
Standard Forgings Corp. 
Standard Machinery Co. 
Standard Nut & Bolt Co. 
Standard Tube Co. 

Standard Ultramarine Co. 
Standard Varnish Works 

Star Electric Motor Co 
Staynew Filter Corp. 
Stedfast & Roulston, Ine. 
Steel City Electric Co. 
Sterling Machinery Corp. 
Sterling Tractor Equipment Co. 
Stokermatic Co 

Stokes, F. J., Machine Co. 
Street Brothers Machine Co. 
Submarine Signal Co. 
Sullivan, J., & Sons Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 
Super Metal Manufacturing Co. 
Superior Trailer Mfg. Corp. 
Surety Rubber Co. 

Swanston, C., & Son 


Taunton Coating Mills, Inc. 
Taylor Freezer Corp. —.....- 
Taylor, W. Halsey, Co. —. 
Telescope Folding Furniture Co. 
Tetley, Jos., & Co. . 

Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Co. 
Thomas Textile Service Co. 
Thompson Electric Co. - 
Thompson-Katz Lumber Co. 
Thomson Machine Co. e : 
Thonet Brothers, Ine. _. 

Times Square Stores Corp. 
Toebe, Chas. A., Leather Co. 
Tokheim Oil Tank & Pump Co. 
Tomkins-Johnson Co, .. aetie 
Tongue, R. E., & Bros., Co., Inc. 
Trackson Co. 

Treadwell Engineering Co. 
Tredegar Co. - ; 
Triangle Thread Mills "ats 
Trimont Manufacturing Co. 
Truck pee mtn Corp. 

Turbo Machine Co 

Tuttle, M. P., Co., “Tne. 
Twentieth Century Fox Film Corp. 


U 


Ulmer, Theo. C., Ine. 

Ultra Chemical Works, Inc. 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 
Union Cutlery Co., Ine. 
Union Fish Co 

Union Insulating Co. 
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Unique Art Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


United Elastic Corp. 


United Rice Milling Prods. Co., Inc. 


U. S. Bedding Co. 


U. 8S. Gauge Co. 

U. 8S. Hammered Piston Ring | “Co. 
U. S. Machine Corp. ‘ 
U. S. Motors Corp. 

U. 8S. Radium Corp. 


United Steel Barrel Co. : 
United Wire & Supply Corp. 
Universal Boring Machine Co. 
Universal Cooler Corp. 
Universal Power Corp. 
Unterburg, I., & Co., Ine. 
Upson-Walton Co. 

Uris Sales Corp. = 
Utility Fan Corp. 


Vacuum Can Co. 
Valentine, J. W., Co., Inc. 
Van Range, John, Co. - 
Van Vieet Glove Co., Inc. 
Vaughan Novelty Mfg. Co. 
Vermont Tap & Die Corp. 
Vevier Loose Leaf Co. 
Virginia Beverage Co. 
Virginia Woolen Co. 
Viscol Co. 

Voleanic Specialities Co. 
Vreeland, D. 


Waco Aircraft Co. 

Wager, Robert H. 

Walke, Henry, Co. 

Walker Goulard Plehn Co., Inc. 
Wanskuck Company 

Ward Machinery Co. 

Warner Electric Brake Mfg. Co. 
Warrenton Woolen Co. 
Washington Maid, Inc. 
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273 
had 


213 
176 


329 


Waterous Co. 


Watson Automotive Equipment ( Co 212 
Watson & McDaniel Co. __ 329 
Wauregan-Quinebaug Mills 259 
Wausau Iron Works ‘ L772 
Waverly Oil Works Co. “ios 335 
Wean Engineering Co., Inc. 345 
Weaver Manufacturing Co. 345 
Webb, Elisha, & Son Co. 338 
West Coast Plywood Co. 334 
West Steel Casting Co. 287 
Westboro Weaving Co. 330 
Western Block Co. 291 
Western Felt Works _. 151 
Westfield Manufacturing Co. 169 
Weston & Brooker Co. 294 
Weyerhaeuser Steamship Co. . 320 
White, J. G., Engineering Corp. 344 
White, S. Ss... Dental Mfg. Co. i 123 
Whitman, Clarence, & Sons, Inc. 299 
Whitmore Machine & sdisensennied Div. . 334 
Wilco Co. ‘ 196 
Will & Baumer Candle Co Sa “Ine. 305 
Willett, Consider H., Inc. = 335 
Williams, aa © Co. 63 
Willys-Overland Motors, Inc. 12 
Wilson Brothers = 322 
Wilson Cabinet Co. 327 
Wilson, W. §., Corp. 299 
Winn, Louis M. 345 
Winne, Frank W., & Son, Inc. 301 
Wire & Steel Products Co., Inc. 259 
Witte Engine Works , 198 
Wolf-Brown : 115 
Wooldridge Manufacturing Co. 258 
Worcester Cap Co. 345 
Worcester Taper Pin Co. 137 
Worden-Allen Co. 179 
Wortendyke Manufac turing Co. 211 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. —. 21 
Wright’s Automatic Machinery Co. 263 
Zz 
ae ee a cee 256 
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U. 8. NAVAL INSTITUTE 


Founded in 1873 for “the advancement of professional, literary, and 
scientific knowledge in the Navy.” 


+ 


United States Naval Institute Proceedings 


Published monthly, illustrated extensively, for over sixty years has been the 
Navy’s forum. 


+ 


Officers of the United States Marine Corps 
Should read the PROCEEDINGS for pleasure and profit. The issues 


contain anecdotes and reminiscences, incidents from history and essays 
on topics of naval interest, technical articles and treatises on naval de- 
velopment and progress, book reviews and discussions, and international 


and professional notes. 





APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


SE POPS PR OTE ee 
SECRETARY- TREASURER, 


U. S. Nava INSTITUTE, 
ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND. 

I hereby apply for membership in the U. S. Naval Institute and en- 
close $3.00 in payment of dues for the first year to begin with the................ 
issue of the PROCEEDINGS (the monthly magazine of the U. S. Naval 
Institute.) I ama citizen of the United States and understand that members 
are liable for dues until the date of the receipt of their resignations in 


writing. 
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aH 


ON 


SEACOAST ARTILLERY 


AND 


ANTIAIRCRAFT ARTILLERY 


Coast Artillery (Complete treatise) 


SEACOAST ARTILLERY 


FM 4-10, Gunnery : 
FM 4-15, Fire Control and Position Find- 


FM 4-20, Formations, Inspections, Service 
and Care of Materiel. 

FM 4-25, Service of the Piece, 155-mm Gun 

TM 4-240, Meteorology for Coast Artillery 

TM 4-245, Preservation and Care of Sea- 
coast Defense Materiel 

TM 4-305, lst and 2d Class Gunners’ In- 
struction, Fixed Artillery - 

TM 4-310, Expert Gunners’ Instruction, 
Fixed Artillery. 

TM 4-315, 1st and. 2d Class Gunners’ In- 
struction, Mobile Artillery 

TM 4-320, Expert Gunners’ Instruction, 
Mobile Artillery __ 

FM 30-55, Identification of German Naval 
Ships c 

FM 30-58, Identification of Japanese Naval 
Ships 


ANTIAIRCRAFT ARTILLERY 


FM 4-111, Position Finding and Control, 
AA Searchlights . 

FM 4-112, Gunnery, Fire Control, and Posi- 
tion Finding, AA Automatic 
Weapons - 3 

FM 4-115, Operation of Materiel and Em- 
ployment of Personnel AA 
Searchlight Units . 

FM 4-120, Formation, Inspections, Service 
and Care of Materiel 53 

FM 4-125, Service of the Piece, 3-inch Gun 

FM 4-130, Service of the Piece, 105-mm 
Gun __ ied 

FM 4-135, Marksmanship and Service of 
the Piece, AA Machine Gun 


$6.00 


.25 
.50 
15 
15 
15 
10 
.75 
.50 
.60 
55 
15 


15 


10 


15 


35 


10 
.20 


15 
.20 











FM 4-140, Service of the Piece, 37-mm Gun 
(Case I Firing) - 

FM 4-141, Service of the Piece, 
Gun Da Ie 

TM 4-325, 1st and 2d Class Gunners’ In- 
struction, Antiaircraft Artil- 
een 

TM 4-330, 1st and 2d Class Gunners’ In- 
struction, AA Searchlights 

G.I.P. No. 9, Expert Gunners’ Instruction, 
Antiaircraft Artillery 


40-mm 


FM 30-30, Identification of U. 8. Govern- 


ment Aircraft 

FM 30-35, Identification of German Air- 
craft . ; 

FM 30-38, Identification of Japanese Air- 
craft C 

FM 30-39, Identification of Italian Aircraft 

TM 9-1235, Ordnance Maintenance, 37-mm 
AA Gun MI1A2 and Carriage 
M3 . | ea 

TM 9-1360, Ordnance Maintenance, 3-inch 
AA Gun Materiel, M2A2, 
M2A1, M1A2, M1Ai, T1A2 
and T1A1 


GENERAL 


TM 4-225, Orientation - 

FM 5-20, Camouilage ___ 

FM 5-25, Exposives and Demolitions 

FM 21-25, Elementary Map and Aerial 
Photograph Reading 

FM 21-26, Advanced Map and Aerial Pho- 
tograph Reading 

FM 21-35, Sketching = 

FM 21-40, Defense Against Chemical At- 
tack ; 

TM 3-240, Meteorology 

TM 5-235, Surveying 

TM 5-236, Surveying Tables 


zit 


$.15 
.25 


.40 
35 


20 
20 
10 


.70 
.40 


FOR MILITARY BOOK LIST AND COMPLETE LIST OF ARMY FIELD AND TECHNICAL MANUALS 


631 PENNSYLVANIA AVE., N. W. 


Write to 


COAST ARTILLERY JOURNAL 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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